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REPORT. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Irish 
Miscellaneous Estimates, with the exception of Three which were 
not voted in the Committee of Supply on Friday 3d April ; viz. those for the 
Association for Discountenancing Vice; for the Kildare Street Education 
Society, and for the College of Maynooth ; and to report their Observations 
thereupon to The House, and to whom the several Papers on the same subject 

were referred ; Have considered the Matters to them referred, and have 

agreed upon the following REPORT: 



I N discharging the duties entrusted to them by The House, Your Committee feel Preliminary 
it their duty to refer, in the first instance, to the principle under which the Obsbr\aiions. 
Irish Civil Estimates were originally made a part of the public Expenditure. 

By a clause of the Act of Union, the Parliament of the United Kingdom was 
bound to provide that “ a sum not less than the sum granted by the Parlia- 
“ ment of Ireland, on the average of six years immediately preceding the 
“ ist day of January in the year 1 800, in premiums for the internal encourage- 
“ ment of agriculture and manufactures, or for the maintaining Institutions for 
« pious and charitable purposes, shall be applied for the period of twenty years, 

“ to such local purposes in Ireland, in such manner as the Parliament of the 
“ United Kingdom shall direct.” 

The sums so voted by the Irish Parliament amounted to £-73> 2 77> which, con- 
tinued for twenty years, would not have exceeded £.1,465,540. 

The Parliament of the United Kingdom has not, however, confined its 
liberality within the restrictions prescribed by a rigid fulfilment of the articles of 
the Union. Not only have these grants been continued beyond the specified 
term of twenty years, but they have been very considerably augmented in their 
amount. This augmentation will be seen by the following Account : — 



Average of six years preceding 1st January 1800 


£. 

- 73,277 


Average of three years to 1st January 1804 - 


- 108,121 


- - Ditto 


- - to 1 st January 1 807 


- 126,125 


- - Ditto 


- - to 1st January 1810 


- >59,586 


- - Ditto 


- - to 1st January 1813 


- 247,911 


- - Ditto 


- - to 1st January 1816 


• 343,527 


- - Ditto 


- - to 1st January 1819 


- 266,589 


- - Ditto 


- - to 1st January 1822 


- 195,588 


- - Ditto 


- - to 1st January 1825 


- 161,472 


- - Ditto 


- - to 1st January 1828 


- 173,866 


Total for twenty-eight years, £. 5,348,35 2 > to which are to be added the 


votes of the last and of the present sessions, making a sum 


exceeding in a threefold 


proportion the amount contemplated by the precise 


terms of the Act of 


Union. 
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Fifth Report of 
FinanceCommittee. 
Sessional Papers, 
1817. 



See Appendix. 



See Appendix to 
First Report on Edu- 
cation, Sess. Papers. 
i 825> N« 334* 



It is also necessary to call the attention of the House to the additional sums 
voted under the heads of Irish Miscellaneous Estimates, and Civil Contin- 
gencies. 



Average of six years preceding 1st Jauuary 1800, voted 
by the Irish Parliament - - - - 



| 127,860 



Average three year 

- - - - Ditto 

- - - - Ditto 

- - - - Ditto 

- - - - Ditto 

- - - - Ditto 

- - - - Ditto 

- - - - Ditto 

- - - - Ditto 



i, 1st January 1804 - 

- - - - 1807 - 

- - - - 1810 - 
.... 18*3 - 
.... 1816 - 

- - - - 1819 - 

- - - - 1822 - 

- - - - 1825 - 

- - - - 1828 - 



- 140,129 

- - ”3,776 

- 140,115 

- 173,632 

- 195,429 

- 1 89,656 

- 182,866 

- 320,306 

- 238,546 



Total for twenty-eight years, £.5,083,062; upwards of ten millions under 
these two heads of Expenditure. 



The House will thus perceive that the engagements entered into at the Union 
have not only been fulfilled, but have been greatly exceeded by the liberality of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, and that the Estimates referred to the con- 
sideration of Your Committee are no longer founded upon stipulations, but 
are to be defended upon the grounds of necessity and expediency applicable to 
all other branches of the Public Expenditure. 



In the year 1817, the Irish Civil Estimates were submitted to the consideration 
of the Finance Committee then setting, which does not, however, appear to have 
taken any evidence or made any minute investigation into the Expenditure, but 
concluded its Report in the following terms: “ Your Committee must remark, 
“ that many of the charitable institutions appear to be of very doubtful advantage 
“ to those classes of society in whose favour they have been established ; and that 
“ the expediency is more than questionable, of drawing together into the capital 
“ of any country, large bodies of people desirious of partaking of the temporary 
“ support which these institutions may afford. Nevertheless, Your Committee 
“ do not suggest at present any reduction in the amount of these Establishments, 
“ understanding that the people of Ireland have been accustomed to look upon 
“ them, not only as affording a valuable relief in many cases of great distress, 
“ but as proving the liberal disposition of Parliament towards that part of the 
“ United Kingdom.” 

At the time when this Report was framed, it is however observable, that 
the period of twenty years fixed by the Articles of Union had not expired, 
and that the obligation of continuing these grants, though on a reduced scale, 
was still subsisting. 



It is but just to the Government to state, that the principle of reduction of 
expenditure on which Your Committee have felt it their duty to act, so far as is 
consistent with the public interest, has for several years been practically adopted 
with respect to many of the Estimates for the Irish Civil Services. The Votes 
for the Trustees of the Linen Manufactures, which since the Union amounted to 
•£•528,399, ceased in 1827. 

The Board of First Fruits, which received from Parliamentary Grants 
£-595>377 during the same period, has not been included in the Estimates since 
the year 1823. 

Admissions to the Charter Schools have ceased since 1825; and thus a head 
of expenditure, which had amounted to upwards of one million, has been gradually 
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The Grants to the Wide Streets Commissioners, amounting to £.248,456, and 
to the Farming Society, were in 1827 also discontinued, and various other 
retrenchments have been made, the particulars of which will appear on reference 
to the accounts in the Appendix. 

To the present Estimates Your Committee have directed their best attention, 
with every disposition to carry into effect the intentions of the House in its order 
of reference. Your Committee have been desirous of recommending every 
retrenchment that was consistent with those liberal feelings towards Ireland, 
which it cannot but be the wish of Parliament to manifest in all its proceedings. 

The union of the Exchequers in 1817, and of the Revenue Boards at a sub- 
sequent period, suggested to Your Committee a preliminary Resolution, declaring, 
“ That k is ex P e dient to bring such of the Estimates as may hereafter be pre- 
“ sented t0 P ^liament for the Miscellaneous Services of Ireland, under the 
“ direct contro1 of the Treasury ; subject to the responsibility of which depart- 
“ ment, it is the opinion of Your Committee that they should be in future sub- 
“ mitted to the consideration of the House.” 



PROTESTANT CHARTER SCHOOLS. 

THE Committee commenced their proceedings by directing their attention 
to the first item in the Irish Estimates which have been submitted to their 
consideration ; viz. The Protestant Charter Schools of Ireland. It appears to 
Your Committee that a course of reduction, with respect to these Schools, has 
been in progress under the sanction of Government; and in the year 1825, in 
consequence of the Report of the Commissioners of Education Inquiry, an order 
was given by the Irish Government to suspend any further admissions into the 
Charter Schools. On referring to the various Reports of Commissioners of 
Inquiry on which this measure of reduction was first adopted, as well as to the 
Parliamentary declarations of the official persons by whose authority and direction 
it has since proceeded, the Committee entertain no doubt that the avowed 
object of that measure has been ultimately to reduce the expenses of the Charter 
Schools to an amount which may be borne by their own funds, which are stated 
for the present year to amount to £. 6, 73 7- In stating, therefore, their opinion, 
that it will be expedient with as little delay as practicable to effect the total 
cessation of the Parliamentary Grant to these Schools, the Committee feel that 
they are giving aid and encouragement to the enforcement of a principle already 
recognised by Parliament, and that they are not recommending, with reference 
to these Schools, any untried or doubtful course of proceeding. 

Your Committee see no reason why the present ratio of diminution of numbers 
m the Charter Schools, by removing 300 children annually from the Institution, 
should not be continued till the number left on the establishment can be sup- 
ported by the present endowment without further Parliamentary aid. 

In the meanwhile, Your Committee submit, as a matter deserving of the most 
serious consideration of the Irish Government, whether measures may not advan- 
tageously be taken for the more rapid diminution of numbers, both in the 

larter Schools and Foundling Hospital, by a more extensive system of appren- 
ticeship, or other provision for the children now on both establishments, care 
e| ng at the same time taken that the salaries and annual expenses shall be 
16 uced at the same time, in such proportions, as may be consistent with the due 
government of those Institutions. 

For a detailed account of the Charter Schools of Ireland, Your Committee 
ie tr to the Third Report of the Commissioners of Education (reprinted 
-A 3 7th December 
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7tli December 1813), and to the First Report on Education, printed on the 
3d June 1825. The following Account will show the progress and total amount 
of Parliamentary Grants since the Union : 



Average of three years to January 1804 


- 18 , 57 ' 


. - - Ditto 


- - - - 1807 


20,114 


- - - - Ditto 


.... 1810 


22,270 


... - Ditto 


- - - - 1813 - - 


- 34> o6 3 


- - - - Ditto 


. - - - 1816 


- 38,344 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - - 1819 


- 38,340 




... - 1822 


22,667 


. - - - Ditto 


... - 1825 


- 18,538 


- - - - Ditto 


... - 1828 


- 19,872 






232,779 






3 






698,337 


Voted in 1828 - 





14,384 


Ditto - 1829 - 


- - 


- 10,583 


Total Parliamentary Grants - - 


- £■ 723,304 



FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 

THE next Establishment to which the attention of Your Committee was 
directed, is the Foundling Hospital, in Dublin. After a mature consideration of 
the mass of evidence affecting this Institution, which the labours of various 
Commissioners of Inquiry have produced, the Committee arrived at a conclusion, 
which, if acted upon, will bring this establishment under the same course of 
-radual reduction, with a view to the final cessation of Parliamentary aid, which 
has been approved of by the Committee in the case of the Protestant Charter 
Schools. It appears to the Committee unnecessary to enter into a minute 
recapitulation of the evidence above alluded to, in order to justify the expression 
of their opinion, that this Institution does not appear to have satisfactorily 
answered, either for the p rpose of the preservation of human life, or for the 
proper education of the children admitted within it. The grounds upon which 
this conclusion on the part of the Committee mainly rests, are to be found in the 
Third Report of the Commissioners, bearing date 1826 ; a period at which the 
Commissioners of Education had an opportunity of observing and appreciating 
the effects of the various attempts which have been made by the Legislature to 
remedy the original abuses and defects of this establishment, and also the result 
of the zealous exertions of individuals, which, since the year 1798 have been 
directed to the same object. In their examination of the Third Report, the 
Committee did not fail to turn their attention to that portion of it, page 9, which 
adverts to the important change of system, with regard to admissions, which was 
carried into effect under the sanction of the Act of the year 1822, which provides 
that no child shall be admitted except on the payment of £. 5 on the delivery of 
the child, to be levied off the inhabitants of the parish from which the child 
should come ; and the Committee thought proper to record on the minutes of 
their proceedings the fact, that the number of admissions have, in consequence 
of the operation of this Act, been reduced from 2,000 to less than 500. 

A further resolution of the Committee was to this effect, that the Commis- 
sioners report that although they could not help apprehending an increase of 
infanticide might have been the consequence of the enforcement of this Act 
of the Legislature, the inquiries which were made on the subject have not 

afforded 
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fforded any grounds for supposing that such was the result ; and in the absence 
of °such information, they see no reason for thinking that the experiment has 
produced any mischievous or injurious effects. 
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The Committee, seeing no ground to controvert the assumption, that a re- 
duction of no less than three-fourths in the number of admissions has been 
indirectly effected without any perceptible bad consequence, proceeded to con- 
sider whether they could be justified in recommending the continuance of 
Parliamentary aid to this establishment, for the purpose of sustaining its 
operations to the extent of one-fourth of their former amount. It did not appear 
that such a recommendation on the part of the Committee could be justified, 
with reference to either of the two objects for the attainment of which this 
institution has been maintained; namely, the preservation of the lives of destitute 
children, and their subsequent education. 

With reference to the first object, the Committee see no reason to suppose that 
the suppression of this establishment will produce any of the evil consequences, 
which the Commissioners and the Committee have in vain endeavoured to trace, 
as arising from the material reduction produced by the Act of 1822. The 
Committee are of opinion that in any event the crime of infanticide may be bet- 
ter checked either by the due enforcement of Acts which are in existence for 
the support of deserted children, but which have had only a partial operation in 
Ireland, or by a revision and amendment of the law, than by a continuance of 
a system which the Committee cannot but consider as exposed to grave objec- 
tions in principle, which have not been counterbalanced by the practical success 
of its operations. . 

With reference to the other object, the education of the children, the Commit- 
tee deem it unnecessary to do more than refer to the general conclusions arrived at 
by the Commissioners in their Third Report, and deduced from evidence which 
is quoted in the 10th and following pages of that document. 

The Committee are of opinion, that the meritorious exertions of individuals in 
the management of the details of the Boarding School in Dublin, in alluding to 
which they cannot omit particularly and respectfully adverting to those of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin, tend to illustrate the difficulty of overcoming by any 
zeal attention or ability, the defects which, on the evidence above mentioned, it 
appears to the Committee are inherent in such a system of education. 

On this ground, therefore, the Committee could see no reason for hesitating in 
adopting as their final recommendation to Government, that from and after the 
1st January 1830, all further admissions to the Foundling Hospital should cease. 
The Committee is satisfied that if this recommendation be carried into effect by 
the executive government, due attention will, as in the case of the Charter Schools, 
be given to the claims of those who have devoted themselves to the service of 
the establishment on the faith of its continuance, as well as to the still more im- 
perative claim on compassion and support which may rest, in the cases of inmates 
of the institution, on the grounds of mental or bodily infirmity. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that the establishment in the Foundling Hos- 
pital of a training school for parish clerks in aid of the Association for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, is a connection between one charity and another which is 
inexpedient, as leading to a confusion to two separate and distinct establishments ; 
and that if such establishment be continued, it should be at the expense of the 
342 A 4 institution 
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institution of which it is calculated to form a part, and included in such 
estimate. 



For a detailed account of the Foundling Hospital of Dublin, your Committee 
refer to the Third Report on Education, printed on the 28th November 1826 
The following Account will show the progress and total amount of Parliaments™ 
Grants since the Union : J 



Average of three years to January 1804 



Ditto 




1807 


Ditto 


. . 


1810 


Ditto 




1813 


Ditto 


- - 


1816 


Ditto 


- - 


1819 


Ditto 


- - 


1822 


Ditto 


- - 


1825 


Ditto 


- - 


1828 



£. 

15,384 

20,769 

20,561 

32,820 

28,346 

31,746 

30,000 

28,445 

33,i6o 



241,231 



Voted in 1828 
Ditto - 1829 



3 



723,693 

32,506 

31,483 



Total Parliamentary Grants - - - £.787,682 



HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 

THE Committee having considered the estimate of the expense of the House 
of Industry in Dublin, with the Hospitals and Penitentiaries attached to it, have 
only to remark, that as this institution may involve in its principle the question of 
applying the Poor Laws to Ireland, a question too important and too large to be 
discussed incidentally, the Committee are unwilling to pronounce an opinion 
that could be made of general application, but they still feel it their duty to recom- 
mend the attention of Government to the Acts at present in force, by which local 
aid may be made the foundation of this vote, as has been proposed with respect 
to other Parliamentary Grants for Public Institutions. 

Your Committee consider, that as far as possible, the parties relieved shall be 
made to contribute by their labour towards the expenses of the local establish- 
ment in which they may be maintained. 

The Committee, however, deem it deserving the consideration of the House, 
that a charitable establishment for the suppression of mendicity in Dublin, is 
supported wholly at private expense, and so far must be considered as subsidiary 
to the purposes of the House of Industry. 

The Committee also recommend the attention of Government to the increase 
which has taken place in the salary of the Governor. 

The Committee are desirous of calling the attention of the Government, and 
of the managers of many of the charitable institutions receiving public aid, to the 
propriety of adopting the principle advantageously acted upon in London and 
Edinburgh, as well as in the Hospital for Incurables, and Lying-in Hospital of 
Dublin, and of obtaining the gratuitous services of physicians and of surgeons, 
rather than by paying them by annual salaries. 

The 
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The Parliamentary Grants to the House of Industry, which commenced before 
the Union, have been as follows, since the year 1800 : 



Average of three years 


to January 1804 


. 


£. 

16,660 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - 1807 


- 


19,290 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - 1810 




26,781 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - 1813 


- 


- 42,568 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - 1816 


- 


44,801 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - 1819 


- 


- 37, 111 


_ Ditto 


- - - 1822 


- 


- 25,346 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - 1825 


- 


- 18,930 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - 1828 


- 


- 20,933 



252,440 

3 



Voted in 1828 
Ditto 1829 

£.803,107 

It appears to the Committee that the grants of superannuations on the princi- 
ples of those to the retired allowances of the Governors of the House of Industry, 
are open to much objection, and the Committee are only withheld from a more 
specific recommendation, in consideration of the length of time which has passed 
since these allowances have been voted, recommending, however, that if the in- 
dividuals are possessed of an income rendering this allowance unnecessary, the 
superannuation be reduced. 

RICHMOND LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

THE Richmond Lunatic Asylum is the next object to which the attention of 
the Committee was directed. This institution has, from its commencement, borne 
the highest reputation for the ability and care with which its administration has 
been conducted in all particulars ; and the Committee see every reason to 
concur in every commendation which can be bestowed upon its management. 

It appears to the Committee, that up to a late period the grant of Parlia- 
mentary aid to an institution so conducted, has been fully justified on the ground 
of strong necessity, arising out of the circumstance that with one or two excep- 
tions, no public institution of a similar nature existed in Ireland. 

The attention of the Committee, however, has been directed to the material 
change of that circumstance, which is now in rapid and beneficial progress in 
Ireland. It appears that the local government has been, and still is engaged 
in co-operation with the grand juries in various parts of the country, in carying 
into effect the Acts for the establishment of District Lunatic Asylums. Under 
the sanction of these Acts, Lunatic Hospital Asylums for the insane have been 
already erected at Armagh, Belfast, Londonderry, and Limerick, providing for 
all the counties in the province of Ulster, and for Limerick, Clare and Kerry. 
An admirable Lunatic Asylum is provided for the county of Cork, and these and 
several other local establishments are supported by grand jury assessment. 

The Committee is informed that similar measures are in progress for other 
districts, and have obtained the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant in Council. 
The Committee is of opinion that when this system shall have been generally 
carried into effect, the Richmond Lunatic Asylum should be converted into 
a District Lunatic Asylum for Dublin, and such adjacent counties as may be 

34 2 - B directed 
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directed by the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, under the above-mentioned 
Acts, to be supported by local assessment as provided by the said Acts. 

In the meanwhile. Your Committee consider it expedient that steps should be 
taken to charge upon the several counties from which patients have been trans- 
mitted, the future expenses of their maintenance. 

The first distinct Parliamentary Grant was made to the Richmond Lunatic 
Asylum in the year 1816. The following will show the progress of the grants 
since that time : 



Average of three years to January 1819 



- - - - Ditto 1822 

- - - - Ditto ----- j 825 

- - - - Ditto 1828 



£. 

6,218 

4-933 

6,580 



93,69b 

Voted in 1828 - -- -- -- -- 6,658 

Ditto -1829 6,700 

Total Parliamentary Grants - - - £. 107,054 



HIBERNIAN MILITARY SCHOOL. 

IN considering the grant to the Hibernian Society for Soldiers’ Children in 
Ireland, the Committee, whilst they are disposed to recognise the claim of the 
children of soldiers who die in the public service, to education and support, 
are of opinion that a provision for the children of soldiers in time of peace, does 
not rest upon equally strong grounds, and that they consequently would have 
expected that the number of children admitted into the Hibernian School 
ought to have diminished rather than to have increased, as it has done since the 
close of the war. 

The Committee consider it desirable, that hereafter the establishment should 
be brought under the direct control of the military departments, in the same 
manner, and voted in the same Estimate with the Military Asylum in England, 
and that the increase which has taken place in the salaries, should be made 
matter of inquiry. 

For a detailed account of the Hibernian Military School, Your Committee 
refer to the Sixth Report on Education, printed on the 8th June 1827; the 
following Account will show the progress and total amount of Parliamentary Grants 
since the Union : 

£. 



Average of three years to January 

- - - - Ditto ----- 

- .- - - Ditto ----- 

- - - - Ditto ----- 

- - - - Ditto ----- 

- - - - Ditto ----- 

- - - - Ditto ----- 

- - - - Ditto ----- 

- - - - Ditto ----- 


1804 
1807 
1810 
1813 - 

1816 - 

1819 - 

1822 
1825 - 

1828 


3,987 

- 5,797 

- 11,805 

- 13,386 

- 10,895 

6,509 

8,733 

7,533 

7,5<>o 






76,145 

3 


Voted in 1828 - - - - 

Ditto - 1829 - - - - 


- - • 


228,435 

7,500 

7,596 


Total Parliamentary Grants 


- - £. 243,531 
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HIBERNIAN MARINE SCHOOL. 

THE Committee are of opinion that the claim of the Hibernian Marine 
School on public support, does not rest upon the same or upon equally 
satisfactory grounds with those which have been admitted in the case of the 
preceding vote, and they can not recommend the continuance of the Parlia- 
mentary Grant to this institution, the benefits of which are not confined to 
the children of sailors who have served on board of his Majesty’s ships of war. 

As this decision on the part of the Committee involves a recommendation to 
Government, that the Parliamentary Grant should be gradually reduced and 
ultimately discontinued, the Committee feel it unnecessary to offer any observa- 
tions on the details of the management of this institution, or to enter upon 
further inquiry as to what extent certain defects in that management, which 
appear on the Report of the Commissioners of Education to have formerly 
existed, have been removed. The Committee have reason to believe, that the 
improvement in this respect has been considerable ; but are nevertheless of opinion, 
that the advantages derived from the institution to the public, have not been 
sufficient to justify them in recommending, that it should be supported perma- 
nently by public aid. 

For a detailed account of the Hibernian Marine School, Your Committee 
refer to the Sixth Report on Education, printed on the 8th June 1827. The 
following Account will show the progress and total amount of Parliamentary 
Grants since the Union : 



£. 



Average of three years to January 


1804 


- 


1,909 


- - - - Ditto ----- 


1807 


- 


1,605 


- - - - Ditto ----- 


1810 


- 


2,470 


- - - - Ditto ----- 


1813 - 


- 


2,873 


- - - - Ditto ----- 


1816 


- 


2,62 1 


- - - - Ditto ----- 


1819 


- 


2,789 


- - - - Ditto ----- 


1822 


- 


L733 


- - - - Ditto - - - - - 


1825 


- 


1,600 


- - - - Ditto - - - - - 


1828 - 


- 


1,667 



19,267 

3 



57>8oi 

Voted in 1828 - -- -- -- -- 1,800 

Ditto - 1829 - 1,850 

Total Parliamentary Grants - - - £. 61,451 



FEMALE ORPHAN HOUSE. 

Considering the very favourable judgment passed by the Commissioners of 
Education on the Female Orphan School, and the fact that the income from private 
sources has amounted to £. 50,938, while the Parliamentary Grants have not 
exceeded £. 50,685, the Committee are unwilling at the present moment, 
when the institution is well managed, to recommend a cessation of the assistance 
derived from the public purse. The Committee however recommend, that as 
speedily as circumstances will permit, the amount of Parliamentary aid should be 
brought to a sum not exceeding one half of the annual amount of the expenditure 
of the establishment. 

342- B 2 The 
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The Committee see reason to suppose, that this institution might be conducted 
on cheaper terms, and recommend to the Government to consider how far the 
salaries, of late years increased, may be reduced. 

For a detailed account of the Female Orphan House Your Committee refer to 
the Sixth Report of the Education Inquiry Commission, printed on the 8th 
June 1827. The following Account will show the progress and total amount of 
Parliamentary Grants since the Union : 









£. 


Average of three years to January 1804 


- 


608 


- - - - Ditto 


.... ,807 


- 


1,000 


. - - - Ditto 


- - - - 1810 


- 


2,070 


- - - - Ditto 


1813 - - 


- 


- 1.534 


- - - - Ditto 


--- - 1816 


- 


- 2,373 


- - - - Ditto 


.... 1819 


- 


- 2,750 


.... Ditto 


- - - - 1822 


- 


- 2,533 


- - - - Ditto 


.... 1825 


- 


- 2,052 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - - 1828 


- 


- i.73i 








16,651 

3 








49.953 


Voted in 1828 - 




- 


1,676 


Ditto - 1829 - 







1 ,646 




Total Parliamentary Grants - 


- 


- £■ 53,275 



WESTMORLAND LOCK HOSPITAL. 

YOUR Committee recommend that the Westmorland Lock Hospital should be 
made the subject of inquiry, in the same manner with the other charities herein- 
after brought under the consideration of the Government ; and as the grounds on 
which the branch of the hospital at Cork were temporary, Your Committee 
further recommend that that portion of the hospital should be reduced. 

The Parliamentary Grants to the Westmorland Lock Hospital, which com- 
menced before the Union, have been as follows, since the Year 1800 : 

£. 

- 5.932 
- - 

- 9.019 

- 7.386 

- 7.813 

- 8,314 

- 5.133 

- 2,606 

- 3*12 

56,726 
3 

170,178 
3.490 
3,060 

Total Parliamentary Grants - £. 176,728 



Voted in 1828 
Ditto 1829 



Average of three years to January 


1804 




. 


- - - - Ditto - - - - 


1807 




- 


... . Ditto - - - - 


1810 


- 


- 


. ... Ditto - - - - 


1813 


- 


- 


... . Ditto - - - - 


1816 


- 


. 


... _ Ditto - - - - 


1819 


- 


- 


.... Ditto - - - - 


1822 


- 


- 


- - - - Ditto - - - - 


1825 


- 


- 


.... Ditto ... - 


1828 


- 
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LYING-IN HOSPITAL; DR. STEEVENS’ HOSPITAL; FEVER HOSPITAL- 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES. 

IN the absence of sufficient information to enable the Committee to decide on 
the merits of the Lying-in Hospital, Doctor Steevens’ Hospital, the Fever Hos- 
pital in Cork-street, and the Hospital for Incurables, they recommend to the Irish 
Government to institute a strict inquiry into these establishments during the 
recess, and that the result of such inquiry be laid before Parliament. 

The Committee consider the principles on which alone any fair claim to public 
assistance on the part of these establishments can be advanced, to be the follow- 
ing ; the proved utility of the charity, the improbability of its maintenance by 
private aid only, the contribution of funds locally raised by subscription or 
taxation, and the strictest economy in salaries and all other expenses. 

In the inquiry recommended to be instituted, it should be ascertained how far 
these institutions either come or can be brought within these principles. 

The Committee consider that whatever may be the claim (which, subject to 
these limitations) the City of Dublin may possess on the liberality of Par- 
liament, it does not appear just or expedient that the adjacent counties should be 
placed on any other footing than that on which the more remote parts of Ireland 
stand, where the public charities are maintained by local taxation and private 
contribution, and that consequently such establishments as may hereafter be con- 
sidered entitled to public aid, should be strictly limited for the relief of distress 
arising in the City of Dublin. 

The Committee remark, that in the case of the Fever Hospital, Cork-street, 
on a total estimate of £. 5,420, the salaries amount to £. 1,292 ; it being, however, 
observable, that the private income of the charity is calculated at £. 1,500. 

„ With respect to Dr. Steevens’ Hospital, the Committee observe that the grant 

proposed of £. 1,676, is to be applied in aid of private funds of £. 2,522. 7 s. id. 

i The first Parliamentary Grant to the Lying-in Hospital, commenced in the 

» year 1803 ; to Dr. Steevens’ Hospital, in the year 1805 ; to the Fever Hospital 

in the year 1802 ; and to the Hospital for Incurables, in the year 1816. The 
following Account will show the progress of the grants : 









FEVER 

HOSPITAL. 


LYING-IN 

HOSPITAL. 


Dr. 


HOSPITAL 








STEEVENS’ 


for 








HOSPITAL. 


INCURABLES. 








£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


Average of three years to Jan. 


1804 - 


620 


830 


— 


— 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - 


1807 - 


792 


2,216 


2,980 


— 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - 


1810 - 


2,527 


2,147 


870 


— 


• - - - Ditto 


... 


1813 - 


1,231 


2,733 


764 


— 


- - - - Ditto 


... 


1816 - 


4, COO 


2,920 


1,366 


— 


- - - - Ditto 


... 


1819 - 


4,615 


3 .m 8 


1,468 


465 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - 


1822 - 


4.567 


| 3,033 


1,400 


407 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - 


1 825 - 


3,692 


! 2,833 


1,400 


317 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - 


1828 - 


4,037 


2,646 


'.675 


443 








26,081 


22,506 


”.943 


1,632 








3 


3 


3 


3 




Voted in 


1828 - 


76.243 


67,518 


35,769 


4,896 




3,860 


2,770 


1,700 


465 




Ditto - 


1829 - 


3,900 


2,609 


1,676 


465 


Total Parliamentary Grants 


- - £. 


86,003 


74.897 


39,145 


5,826 
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ROYAL CORK INSTITUTION. 

IN considering the Estimate for the Grant to the Royal Cork Institution, 
the Committee have to express their approbation of the reduction on the S'.stiinate 
of last year, viewing it as an indication of the intention of His Majesty's Govern, 
ment to proceed to the final cessation of the grant which the Committee feel it 
their duty now to recommend. 

The Committee having fully considered the circumstances under which the 
grant was originally sanctioned by Parliament, cannot but advert to the fact, 
that although the amount of subscriptions in the first instance may have 
justified the aid which has been afforded to the institution, the amount of subse- 
quent subscriptions has been utterly inadequate to the purposes for which the 
grant was intended. They therefore recommend that the vote be diminished by 
- one-half in 1830. and should cease in 1831, leaving to the Government to con- 
sider of the propriety of proposing limited grants, for a specified time, in the case 
of other towns in Ireland, but not exceeding the private subscriptions which shall 
be actually raised for scientific purposes. 

This establishment was founded in the year 1806 ; a Report of its object and 
system of adminstration will be found in the Seventh Report of the Education 
Inquiry Commission, printed on the 8th June 1827. The first Parliamentary 
Grant commenced in the year 1807, and the following Account will show the 
progress of the grants since that time. 



Average of three years, 


to January 1810 - 




_ 


£. 

- 1,846 


- - - - Ditto 


1813 - 


- 


- 


- 2,154 


... - Ditto 


- - - 1816 - 


- 


- 


- 2,308 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - 1819 - 


- 


- 


- 2,308 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - 1822 - 




- 


- 2,300 


- - - - Ditto 


- - - 1825 - 


- 


- 


- 2,000 


- - — Ditto 


- - - - 1828 - 






- 1,654 
14,570 



3 

43.7 10 
1,500 
1,200 

Total Parliamentary Grants - - - 46,41a 



Voted in 1828 
Ditto - 1829 



ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

WITH reference to the Royal Dublin Society, the Committee have con- 
sidered the general and public importance of the objects, for the attainment of 
which this institution was established so far back as the year 1731, and are of 
opinion that public advantage cannot but have been derived from the pursuit 
of those objects, on the part of this institution. 

These advantages Your Committee consider may be further increased by the 
adoption of measures which the Committee are prepared to recommend. 

The Committee, therefore, in approving of the continuance of Parliamentary 
aid to this institution, think proper to accompany their approval with a recom- 
mendation of certain regulations, by which, in their opinion, the private funds 
of the society may be increased, and its claim on Parliamentary aid- may be placed 
on a footing more unobjectionable than at present. 

The 
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The Committee are of opinion, that with respect to the various classes of 
professors, it is inexpedient that the admission to the lectures should be 
gratuitous, and that unless there should be produced an annual sum of £. 200 at 
the least, as subscriptions to the lectures on chemistry, mineralogy and 
natural philosophy, the Estimate for any departments not yielding such an 
income should be reduced. 



The Committee recommend, that the purchase of books and periodicals 
should be strictly limited to those species of publications which are suited to an 
establishment scientific and literary. 

The Committee are of opinion that the principle of admission by ballot, 
to a society supported mainly by the public purse, is objectionable, and should be 
discontinued. They recommend, that in addition to the sum now fixed, or which 
may hereafter be fixed for admission, an annual subscription may be settled to 
such an amount as may be considered expedient, and that any person subscribing 
the sums so settled, should be admitted a member of, and be entitled to the 
advantages of the institution. 



The Committee confidently hope, that by these measures, the expense of the 
establishment may be mainly defrayed ; and they recommend it to Government 
to consider how far they can be carried into effect, consistently with the legal 
rights of the parties interested. 



The Parliamentary Grants to the Royal Dublin Society, which commenced 
before the Union, have been as follows, since the year 1800 : 



hree years to January 


1804 


_ 






£. 

9,230 


Ditto - - - - 


1807 


- 


- 


- 


9,230 


Ditto - - - . 


1810 


- 


- 


- 


9,230 


Ditto - - - - 


1813 


- 


- 


- 


9,230 


Ditto - - - - 


1816 




- 


- 


9,230 


Ditto - - - - 


1819 


- 


- 


- 


9,230 


Ditto - - - - 


1822 


- 


- 


- 


8,067 


Ditto - - - - 


1825 


- 


- 


- 


7,000 


Ditto - - - - 


1828 


- 


- 


- 


7,000 












77,447 



Voted in 1828 
Ditto - 1829 



232,34 

7,000 

7,000 



Total Parliamentary Grants - - - £. 246,341 



ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

YOUR Committee approve of the annual Grant of Parliament of £. 300 to the 
Royal Irish Academy. 



ie 



>7 

li- 

ds 

ed 

lie 



BOARD OF CHARITABLE BEQUESTS. 

THE Committee, in directing their attention to the Grant to the Board of 
Charitable Bequests, beg to advert to an account received from the Com- 
missioners, which shows that the sums recovered by the Board amount to 
2 39,707- 16 s- 10 d. and a permanent annuity of £.3,853. 6 s. gd. But 
they have not had time to examine into the particulars of this account. 
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The Committee, however, are of opinion, that the laws for regulating the 
recovery of charitable bequests, should be revised and amended. 



The following Account will show the amount of Parliamentary Grants to the 
Board of Charitable Bequests : 



£. 

Year 1802 ------- 300 

- 1803 400 

- 1804 ------- 400 

- 1805 ------- 400 

- 1806 ------- 400 

- 1807 400 

- 1808 ------- 600 

- 1 809 ------- 800 

- 1810 ------- 600 

-1811 - - - - - - - 600 

- 1812 ------- 600 

- 1813 ------- 600 

- 1814 ------- 600 

- 1815 - 600 

- 1816 ------- 500 

- 1822 ------- 500 

- 1823 500 

- 1824 ------- 500 

- 1825 ------- 722 

- 1826 ------- 700 

- 1827 700 

- 1828 700 

- 1829 ...... - 700 



£. 13,022 



BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION. 

WITH regard to the Grant to the Belfast Institution, the Committee, consi- 
dering the recommendation of the Commissioners of Education, the importance 
of providing for the education of the Presbyterian Ministers in Ireland, and the 
large sums subscribed by the founders of the Belfast Academical Institution, 
approve of the proposed grant being £. 1,500, to be appropriated to the salaries 
of professors, and to the acquisition of books and philosophical apparatus. 

For a detailed account of the Belfast Academical Institution, Y our Committee 
refer to the Fourth Report on Education, printed on the 26th February 1827. 

A Parliamentary Grant of £.1,500 was made to the institution in the years 
1814, 1815 and 1816, and was then discontinued until the year 1828, when 
a like sum was voted. 

BOARD OF WORKS. 

THE provisions stated to be established for the check and control of the 
general operations of the department of the Board of Works, appear to the Com- 
mittee to be well calculated to prevent abuse. The question, whether it be 
necessary to maintain several of the works and establishments provided for in 
this Estimate, appears to the Committee to involve considerations of general 
policy on which they do not feel themselves authorized to pass an opinion. 

They consider, however, that the attention of the Government should be 
directed to the subject, with a view to the reduction of expense, so far as is con- 
sistent with the public service. 

The 
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ON THE IRISH MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES. 

The Committee are not able to ascertain what check or control is exercised 
with respect to the expense for walks, fences, pleasure grounds and gardens, 
amounting to £. 3,376 ; and they recommend this head of expenditure to the 
attention of Government. 

The following Statement will show the progress of the Parliamentary Grants 
to the Board of Works since the Union, viz. : — 







£. 


Average of three years to January 1804 


25,230 


- - - - Ditto - - 


- - 1807 


- 23,077 


- - - - Ditto - - 


- - 1810 


- 23,077 


- - - - Ditto - - 


- - 1813 


27,070 


- - - - Ditto - - 


« - 1816 


- 33,355 


- - - - Ditto 


- - 1819 


- 22,495 


- - - - Ditto - - 


- - 1822 


16,461 


- - - - Ditto - - 


- - 1825 


- 16,354 


- - - - Ditto - - 


- - 1828 


20,337 






207,456 






3 






622,368 


Voted in 1828 - 





16,000 


Ditto - 1829 - 


- - “ - • 


- >7.385 






f- 655,753 



STATIONERY, PRINTING, &c, FOR PUBLIC OFFICES; DISBURSEMENTS 

OF THE CHIEF SECRETARY’S OFFICES IN DUBLIN AND LONDON; 

MESSENGERS, &c. 

THE Committee are of opinion, that the departments at present supplied 
with Stationery by His Majesty’s Stationer should in future send in an annual 
estimate to the Chief Secretary of the quantity of stationery wanted for the 
public service of the year, and that no issue by the King’s Stationer shall take 
place until the estimate shall be approved of by the Chief Secretary ; and 
that no bills for stationery purchased in England be hereafter paid by the 
Stationery Office in Ireland. It will also be necessary that the supply of news- 
papers to the Irish departments be limited, and placed under more efficient 
regulation. 

The Committee are also of opinion ,that the patent of the King’s Printer does 
not contain any exclusive right to furnish binding and stationery ; and that 
it is expedient that such binding as may be necessary for the public service in 
Ireland should be furnished by a bookbinder, under such provisions as may ensure 
its being furnished in the most economical manner. 

The Committee are of opinion, that the supply of stationery to the public 
offices in Ireland should be confined (except in special cases) to the same articles, 
not exceeding in quality, and to such an amount, as are supplied by the Stationery 
Office to the public offices in England. It appears that an agreement was made 
on the part of the Government with Sir A. B. King, in the year 1822, by which 
he was bound to furnish the public offices with English paper at 1 6 1 per cent 
above the wholesale prices in London. 

The Committee think it necessary to observe that the latter are higher than 
the prices of the Stationery Office. The Committee, adverting to this fact, are 
of opinion that the whole question of the supply of stationery is deserving of fur- 
ther investigation, with the view of ascertaining the possibility of supplying the 
public offices at a cheaper rate. 
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By a detailed account delivered in, it appears that £. 1,350 was expended in 
one year, ended 5th January 1 829, for stationery for the Lord Lieutenant’s 
household ; that some questionable items appear in the account, and that £. 457 
has been given to several officers and servants of the establishment in lieu of 
stationery. These allowances, though called annual, have with few exceptions, 
been given twice in the last year, (and in two instances, three times,) a circum- 
stance which arises from the recent changes in the Vice-regal Government. 

The Committee recommend that these allowances, whether commuted or in 
kind, to the Lord Lieutenant’s household, do cease. 

The Committee are of opinion, that in future the supply of Stationery to the 
Irish Office in London should be provided from the Stationery Office in London, 
in the same manner with the other official departments. 

It appears expedient that the accounts for stationery, both in England and in 
Ireland, should be hereafter annually brought under the control of the Commis- 
sioners for Auditing Public Accounts. 

Your Committee have directed their attention to the establishment of the 
Irish Office in London, upon which subject they have to refer to the evidence of 
Sir Charles Flint and Mr. Goulburn, who were examined by the Committee. 
They recommend it to Government to consider, whether the continuance of the 
establishment, on its present system, be necessary ; and whether it may not be 
practicable to adopt measures with regard to it, which may effect a diminution 
of the public expenditure, without prejudice to the public service. 



By a Return made to Parliament in 1827, N* 304. the following appeared to 
be the expenses of the Irish Office in London : 




The Parliamentary Grants for stationery, printing and other services enume- 
rated in this Estimate, have been as follows, since the Union : 



Average of three years to January 1804 



Ditto 


- - 1807 


Ditto 


- - 1810 


Ditto 


- - 1813 


Ditto 


- - 1816 


Ditto 


- - 1819 


Ditto 


- - 1822 


Ditto 


- • - 1825 


Ditto 


- - 1828 



£■ 

~ 18,391 

- 19.293 
20,118 
20,015 

- 22,471 

- 2 i.499 

- 18,795 

- 17,223 

- 15.886 



173.691 

3 



Voted in 1828 

Ditto - 1829 

Total Parliamentary Grants - - 



521,073 
1 5,000 
15,000 

- £-551,073 



* These Salaries are paid out of His Majesty’s Civil List of Ireland, with the exception of £. 775 
paid out of the Parliamentary Grant. 



The 
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The House will perceive that Your Committee have, for the present, abstained 
from considering the effects of the patents granted to Mr. Grierson and to 
Sir Abraham Bradley King, but they feel it right to add their opinion, that in 
the event of the termination of the existing interests, it would not be expedient 
to create a new vested right that would intefere with any future arrangements 
for the economical supply of the official departments in Ireland, on principles 
similar to those adopted in this part of the United Kingdom. 

PROCLAMATIONS IN DUBLIN GAZETTE, AND NEWSPAPERS. 

THE Committee having had under their consideration the present mode of 
paying for the insertion of proclamations in papers other than the Dublin 
Gazette, it appears to the Committee open to various objections, and therefore 
necessary to be abandoned. 

If proclamations which interest the public generally are inserted at the public 
expense in future in the Dublin Gazette only, the Committee see no reason to 
doubt but that sufficient publicity will be given to these documents, as articles of 
intelligence, through the medium of the public press. 

Your Committee beg leave to state, that it appears from the evidence of Mr. 

Grierson, that the present arrangement for publishing the Dublin Gazette yields 
an annual profit of £• 1,680, and they consider it deserving of the attention of the 
Irish Government, whether any reduction in the expense can take place consis- 
tently with the legal rights of the parties interested. 

The progress of the Parliamentary Grants for the publishing of proclamations 
in Ireland, will be seen by the following statement :• — viz. 









£. 


Average 


of three years to January 1804 


- 6.485 


- - - 


- Ditto 


- - - - 1807 


- 7.555 




Ditto 


- - - - 1810 


- 9.692 


- - - 


- Ditto 


1813 - - 


- 9.692 


- - - 


- Ditto 


- - - - 1816 


- 9.692 


- - - 


- Ditto 


- ' - - 1819 


- 9,69a 


- - - 


- Ditto 


- - - - 1822 


- 8,731 


- - - 


- Ditto 


.... 1825 


6,667 


. . . 


- Ditto 


- - - - 1828 


6,100 








74.306 








3 








222,918 


Voted in 


1828 - 





5,800 


Ditto - 


1829 - 




5,000 






Total Parliamentary Grants - 


- £■ 233.7 ‘8 



PRINTING STATUTES. 

THE Committee having had under their consideration the expense incurred in 
printing Acts of Parliament in Ireland, together with the manner in which the 
same are promulgated, recommend that the attention of the Government should 
be directed to the system under which the distribution of copies of the Statutes 
has been hitherto made to acting president magistrates, with a view to the adop- 
tion of such regulations as might confine their future distribution to such magis- 
trates as may be in the habit of regular attendance on the Petty Sessions. 
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The Committee recommend that the number of copies so distributed to 
individuals should not exceed 300, but that copies should be supplied for the use 
of the several Petty Sessions. 

Your Committee recommend that the printing of the folio edition of the 
Statutes should cease, and that the compressed edition only be distributed in 
future, adopting the following system of distribution : 



The Primate and Register - -2 

Chancellor and Secretary ------ a 

Judges - . - - - 12 

Prerogative -------- - 1 

Rolls - -- -- -- -- - 1 



The following account will show the progress of the Parliamentary Grants for 
printing Statutes in Ireland since the Year 1 800 : 

£. 



Average of three years to January 


1804 


1,822 


- - . . Ditto - - - - 


1807 


923 


- - - - Ditto - - 


1810 


1,108 


- - - - Ditto - - - - 


1813 


1,108 


_ . _ . Ditto - - - - 


1816 


2,662 


- - - . Ditto - - - - 


1819 


- 3.440 


- - - - Ditto - - - - 


1822 


- 3.280 


- - - - Ditto - - - - 


1825 


- 4.301 


- - - Ditto - - - - 


1828 


- 4>37 2 



23,016 

3 



69,048 

Voted in 1828 - -- -- -- -- - 3,500 

Ditto - 1829 3,500 

Total Parliamentary Grants - - 76,048 



CRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS. 

YOUR Committee have approached the consideration of the subject of Crown 
Prosecutions, with a full conviction of the importance and necessity of providing 
for the people of Ireland, the most efficacious and immediate means of obtaining 
legal redress for any injuries they may suffer, and of carrying the law into effect 
against criminal offenders. 

Your Committee have, on this subject, obtained the evidence of the Solicitor- 
general for Ireland, and of three gentlemen, who, as Crown Solicitors, direct the 
prosecutions carried on under the authority of the law officers. To this evidence 
as well as to the Sixteenth Report of the Commissioners of Legal Inquiry, they 
refer for the precise nature of the office and duties of Crown Solicitor. 

After the fullest investigation, Your Committee feel it their duty to express 
a decided opinion, that the criminal prosecutions carried on under the directions 
of the Attorney and Solicitor-general, by Crown Solicitors appointed for the several 
circuits, has been eminently conducive to the due administration of justice, and 
ought with such improvements as may be suggested, to be persevered in. 

A late 
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A late extension of practice has taken place in the selection of cases made 
the matter of Crown prosecutions. From the care which is taken by the Crown 
lawyers in bringing these cases to trial, and the increased means thus given of 
detecting and punishing guilt, Your Committee consider this alteration to have 
been productive of the most beneficial consequences, and they conceive the 
system of Crown prosecutions may be advantageously extended to all offences 
attended with force and triable at the assizes, provided steps are at the same 
time taken to prevent any unnecessary expenditure. 

It may be necessary hereafter to consider how far, under proper regulations, 
the same system may not be applied to quarter sessions. 

With a view to prevent any improper increase of the Parliamentary Grant, 
Your Committee have considered the provisions of an Act passed in the 55 th 
year of Geo. 3, c 91, intituled, “ An Act for payment of costs and charges of 
“ Prosecutors and Witnesses in case of felony.” This Act empowered and 
authorized the Court to allow the prosecutor his expenses, and if poor, a recom- 
pence for loss of time. The provisions with respect to witnesses, are similar, 
and grand juries are directed to make presentment of the amount so awarded. 
By a construction which appears to Your Committee to be objectionable, this 
Act has been limited to cases in which the Crown does not prosecute, and in the 
latter cases the expense for witnesses has been thrown on the public purse. 
Your Committee recommend that this practice should no longer be pursued ; 
but that, whether the Crown does or does not prosecute, the payments directed 
under the enactments of the 55th Geo. 3. should be considered a local burthen, 
to be raised by grand jury assessment. 

From an inspection of some of the bills of costs produced before \ our Committee, 
they feel it their duty to recommend that those accounts should no longer in- 
clude charges which, like the expense of an inquiry into the Paving Board and 
searches for extinct Irish peerages, form no part of the legitimate expenses of 
criminal prosecutions. They also consider, that the very large sums paid for 
the maintenance, protection and removal of witnesses and prosecutors should be 
carefully considered, and effectually audited and vouched, so as to prevent excess 
of charges, or any possible undue appropriation of the public money. 

With a view to the increased efficiency of the prosecutions carried on by the 
Crown, Your Committee further recommend that the Crown Solicitors, and the 
police authorities, should extend their co-operations and communications for 
the punishment of crime and the apprehension of offenders ; and it is worthy of 
consideration, whether, with a view to this important matter, inspectors of police 
for circuits may not advantageously be substituted for provincial inspectors. 

Your Committee perceive, both from the Sixteenth Report of Legal Inquiry, 
and from the evidence given before them, that the present mode of paying the 
Crown Solicitors is by bills of costs, formed partly of charges for ideal services. 
This Your Committee think an objectionable system of remuneration, and con- 
sider that the principle adopted by the Bank of Ireland, or that of a fixed 
salary in lieu of all other allowances, is deserving of the most serious attention. 
The latter course has been adopted in the law courts under recent Acts, and has 
also been most advantageously applied to the cases of all county officers through- 
out Ireland. So long, however, as the system of bills of costs is continued, it 
is obviously inexpedient that the taxation of such costs should continue to be 
performed by an officer, stated by the Commissioners of Judicial Inquiry to 
be “ without any legal authority to perform that duty, and who has himself a 
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“ direct interest in several of the items contained in such bills, and a part of whose 
“ duty it is to correct his own charges, some of which are made without any 
“ other guide than his own convenience.” 

Your Committee further recommend that, as it appears from the evidence of the 
Crown Solicitors that those officers do not submit their accounts to any audit 
beyond the taxation alluded to, a system in itself highly objectionable and con- 
trary to the practice of every person entrusted with the management of public 
money, it is expedient for the future that these officers should submit their 
accounts and vouchers for examination to the Commissioners for auditing Public 
Accounts in Ireland, like all other public accountants. 

In concluding these remarks, Your Committee feel it their duty to add, 
that it is far from their intention to cast any reflection on the Officers charged 
with public prosecutions in Ireland, being, on the contrary, impressed with a con- 
viction that those respectable persons have conducted themselves in a manner 
equally efficient and creditable. 

The following statement will show the progress of the Parliamentary Grants 
for Criminal Prosecutions since the Union. 



Average of three years, 

- - - - Ditto 

.... Ditto 

- - - - Ditto 

- - - - Ditto 

- - - - Ditto 

- - - - Ditto - 

- - - - Ditto 

- - - - Ditto 


to January 1804 

- - - 1807 

- - - 1810 

- - - 1813 

- - - 18x6 

- - - 1819 

- - - 1822 

- - - 1825 

- - - 1828 


£. 

- 21,538 

- 23,077 

- 23,077 

- 23,077 

- 23,077 

- 23,077 

- 21,025 

- 29,733 

- 33,233 








220,914 

3 


Voted in 
Ditto - 


1828 - 

1829 


- - - - - 


662,742 

- 37,000 

- 50,000 




Total Parliamentary Grants - 


• - - £■ 749,742 



NON-CONFORMING, SECEDING AND PROTESTANT DISSENTING 
MINISTERS. 



Vide Third Report 
on State of Ireland, 
P- 34 J • 

Evidence of Rev. 
Henry Cooke, re 
printed in the Ap- 
pendix, p. 282. 



The Committee are of opinion that, as the expediency of voting a certain sum 
for aiding the support of the Protestant Dissenting Ministers has been recog- 
nized and acquiesced in, they do not recommend any reduction in the amount of 
the estimate ; subjoining in the Appendix, extracts from the evidence given on the 
state of Ireland, explanatory of the principle on which the annual sum is dis- 
tributed. 



The Parliamentary Grant to the Non-conforming Ministers commenced in 
the year 1805 ; to the Seceding Ministers in the year 1 8og, and to the Protestant 

Dissenting 
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Dissenting Ministers in the year 1818; the following will show the average 
Grant from the year 1807 : 



Average of three years to J anuary 1 807 



Ditto - 


- . . 


1810 


Ditto - 


. . . 


■ 1813 


Ditto - 


- . . 


1816 


Ditto - 


. . . 


1819 


Ditto - 


- . . 


1822 


Ditto - 


- - . 


1825 


Ditto - 


- . . 


1828 



£. 

5,804 
9,855 
12,284 
12 ,4»5 
12,604 
13.450 
13, <>34 
14,076 



94,12' 



282,366 

Voted in 1828 ------ 14,360 

Ditto - 1829 i4i36o 



Total Parliamentary Grants - - - £.311,086 



m 

of 

ie 

s- 



n 

it 

S 



LOTTERY OFFICERS. 

THE vote proposed for the Lottery Officers of Ireland being a vote which must 
gradually diminish by the death of the parties who may be legally entitled, 
and must ultimately cease, the Committee have no observations to make 
thereon. 



BOARD OF INLAND NAVIGATION. 

IT appears from the Seventeenth Report of the Commissioners for auditing 
Public Accounts, for the year ending January 1828, that £. 4,856 was expended 
in the salaries and establishments of the Board of Inland Navigation of Ireland 5 
and that the income and expenditure of the Directors General appears to have 
been as follows : 



Tyrone 
Limerick - 
Upper Shannon 



Income. 

£.116 2 8 
848 16 9 
207 10 - 



Expenditure. 
£•303 >9 3$ 

- 807 14 7 2 

- 541 6 - 



It appears to the Committee that the continuance of this vote requires for its 
justification more satisfactory explanation than is to be found in the estimates and 
accounts, and that such explanatory Reports be therefore prepared and laid before 
Parliament in the next Session, should the continuance of the Establishment be 
recommended. 

During the present session a Bill has been carried, which places the Newry 
Canal under the control of private Commissioners. This change will, in fact, 
leave an annual expenditure of less than £. 2,000 under the control of officers, 
and an establishment maintained at an annual charge of £. 4,856. 

This alteration renders the permanent continuance of this Board still more 

questionable. 
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The first distinct Parliamentary Grant to the Board of Inland Navigation 
commenced in the year 1 818- The following will show the progress of the 
Grants since that time : 

£. 

Average of three years to January 1819 - 3i'5^ 

... - Ditto - - - - 1822 - 3,977 

- - - - Ditto - - - - 1825 - - - 4.7°° 

- - - - Ditto - - - - 1828 - - - 4>9 10 

iS>745 

3 

5°> 2 35 

Voted in 1828 - -- -- - b$5 2 

Ditto - 1829 - -- -- -- -- 5>547 

£. 61,634 



POLICE OF DUBLIN. 



WITH reference to the Police of Dublin, Your Committee are of opinion 
that in future the expense of the Dublin Police should be divided equally between 
the Public and the District within the police authority, the whole of the latter 
District being assessed in aid of this Establishment. Your Committee desire to 
direct the attention of the Irish Government to the present system of the appoint- 
ment of the corporate Police Magistrates of Dublin, and to their being liable to be 
occupied on other official duties, which may on inquiry be found to be inconsistent 
with their duty as Magistrates. It appears expedient that the amount of salaries 
charged on the Police Establishments of Dublin should be re-considered, particu- 
larly those of the Receiver of Police, the Secretary and Surgeon, with a view to 
their reduction, if the same can be effected without inconvenience to the Public. 



The first distinct Parliamentary Grant for the Police of Dublin, since the Union, 
commenced in the year 1819. The following Account will show the progress of 
the Grants from that time : 

£. 

Average of three years to January 1822 - 25,867 

- - - - Ditto - - 1825 ... - 27,333 

- - - - Ditto - - - 1828 - 25,100 

78,300 

3 



234,900 

Voted in 1828 24,300 

Ditto - 1829 24,300 

Total Parliamentary Grants - - - £. 283,500 



COMMISSION OF JUDICIAL INQUIRY. 

IT appearing to the Committee that the expense of the Commission of 
Inquiry into the several Courts of Justice in Ireland has (including the sunt 

voted 
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TO ted in the present services) exceeded the sura of £.108,258, being an amount 
nearly double the expenditure in England, and nearly fourfold the expenditure 
in Scotland of a similar Inquiry, recommend, that as the Judicial Inquiry has 
already, at a serious charge to the Public, been protracted for many years after the 
proceedings of a like character in Scotland and England have been closed, it is 
expedient that the Government should with as little delay as possible bring the 
operations of the Irish Commission to a termination. 



RECORD COMMISSION. 

THE Committee recommend that during the approaching recess, an exact 
Estimate be prepared in detail of the Works now in progress, and still to be under- 
taken by the Record Commissioners in Ireland, in order to enable Parliament to 
ascertain how far it may be expedient to sanction this branch of expenditure. 

It appears proper to remark, that while the English Record Commissioners 
have published forty volumes illustrative of laws, history and antiquities, two 
volumes only have appeared under the authority of the Irish Commissioners of 
Records, while the expense of the Commission has amounted to nearly £.100,000. 

Your Committee consider it inexpedient to continue the branch of the Irish 
Record Commission now carried on in London. 

The first distinct Parliamentary Grant to the Board of Public Records com- 
menced in the year 1823, prior to which period the expenses were defrayed out 
of the Grant for Civil Contingencies. The following Account will show the 
Parliamentary Grants since 1823 : 

£. 

Average of three years to January 1825 - 2,867 

- - - - Ditto 1828 .... 3,496 



6,363 

3 



Voted in 1828 - 
Ditto - 1829 - 



1 9,oS9 
3,200 
3.049 



Total Parliamentary Grant - - - £ . 25,338 



PUBLIC WORKS. 

THE Committee, in considering the question of Public Works, are of opinion 
that under proper control and superintendence, the execution of public works 
B peculiarly deserving of Parliamentary aid and countenance, as being calculated 
to give an additional and a permanent stimulus to industry, an increased demand 
for labour, a greater facility of access to markets for all produce, and as a further 
incidental advantage, making the administration of the law and the operations 
of the police more effective. Two Reports on this subject, stating the effects 
produced by opening roads through remote districts, appear to the Committee 
so important, that they have directed them to be reprinted in the Appendix, n° 153, ifoq 

Mid they recommend those documents to the serious attention of the House. 282’ 182^ 
Ahe Committee consider that the present laws under which such public works 
are carried on, require revision and amendment, having been frequently passed 
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at times of peculiar and severe pressure, and not founded on any settled principle. 
Before any public work is undertaken, it appears necessary that its expediency 
should be fully ascertained by some authority at once competent and responsible, 
and that before the execution of any such public work, the entire expense 
should be in like manner estimated, ascertained and approved of. It does not 
appear to the Committee expedient that the engineers employed to superintend 
the work, to report on its progress, and to certify its completion, should have any 
pecuniary or other interest in the work, or that they should be made the public 
accountants. 

The Committee are also of opinion, that it is expedient, both with a view to 
the sums which have been and which may be granted, and to the important 
interests involved in the subject, that a fixed, competent and controlling authority 
be established, acting under the direction of the Government, and responsible 
to Parliament, upon principles analogous to those adopted in the management 
of the Highland Roads and Bridges, and the North Wales Road. 

The Committee further consider, that all works supported or erected in the 
whole or in part by Parliamentary aid, whether by loan or by grant, should, with 
a view to their expediency, in the first instance, and as well as to their preser- 
vation and maintenance, be brought under the control of a fixed authority. The 
principles on which it appears to the Committee expedient to employ any funds 
which Parliament may grant for carrying on Public Works in Ireland, is to make 
such grants dependent on sums raised locally by grand juries or local commis- 
sioners, and by loan advanced on sufficient security, and repayable at fixed 
periods ; and this principle the Committee consider may be safely extended to 
all extensions and permanent public works, as for court houses and hospitals 
erected under the authority of grand juries, where the security for repayment 
is certain. 

CONCLUSION. 

YOUR Committee cannot close this Report without adverting to the Account, 
inserted in the Appendix, of the amount of Voluntary Subscriptions raised in 
Dublin for Charitable Purposes. This document, if unexplained, might lead the 
House and the Public into serious mistakes. It is by no means true that the 
charitable aid given to the Public Institutions, by the Inhabitants of Dublin, 
is limited to the very small amount of contributions contained in the Account 
referred to ; on the contrary, various establishments of benevolence are wholly 
maintained at local or private expense, and on a liberal scale ; and Schools, Hos- 
pitals and Asylums are supported either by private endowment, or by collections 
and charity sermons. 

Your Committee have endeavoured to conduct their inquiry, and to make their 
recommendations on general principles ; but applying those general principles to 
the Institutions under their consideration with caution and prudence, and with 
a due regard to the existing Establishments. In carrying into effect the reduc- 
tions they have seen reason to recommend, it will be for the Government 
to guard against any improper continuance of Establishments, the principle of 
which is condemned, and against any burthens in the shape of superannuations 
and retired allowances, which may be thrown upon the Public, without full 
consideration ; all charges of this kind are peculiarly liable to abuse, and no 
engagements should be entered into by the Directors of the several Institutions 
without the approval and the sanction of the Government. 

It 
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WITNESSES. 



Veneris, 15* die Maij, 1829. 



Daniel O'Connell, Esq. m. p. 


- p. 29. 


Mercurij, 20 # die Maij, 1829. 
Mr. James Mitchell - 
Rowley Lascelles, Esq. - 


- p. 34- 

- P- 35* 


Veneris, 22* die Maij, 1829. 
John Church , Esq. ----- 


- P- 43 - 


Lunas, 25° die Maij, 1 829. 
John Caley, Esq. - - - - - 

John Doherty, Esq. m. p. 

John Church, Esq. - - - - - 

George Grierson, Esq. - 


- P* 49- 

- P- 52. 

- p. 60. 

- p. 61. 


Mercurij, 27 0 die Maij, 1829. 
George Grierson, Esq. - - - - 

William Kemmis, Esq. , - 

Matthew Bai'rington, Esq. - 


- P- 6.1- 

- p. 68. 

- P- 74- 


Veneris, 29 0 die Maij, 1829. 
Colonel Merrick Shaw - 

Sir Charles Flint - 

George Grierson, Esq. - - - 

Robert Hamilton, Esq. - 


- pp. 80 & 84. 

- pp. 82 & 86. 

- P- 94- 

- P- 95- 


Lunas, l° die Junii, 1829. 
Rowley Lascelles, Esq. - 

Sir Abraham Bradley King , iforf. 

.Mr. William Stoker - 

JoAw Church, Esq. ----- 


- p. 100. 

- - ibid. 

- P. 107. 

- P- 109- 


Veneris, 5 0 die Junii, 1829. 
Tfo o'/if Aow. Henry Goulburn - 
Matthew Barrington, Esq. - 


- p. 110. 
- - p. 116. 


Veneris, 12° die Junii, 1829. 
JiwwM Saurin, Esq. - 


- p. 116. 
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Veneris, 15 ° die Maij, 1829 - 
LORD FRANCIS LEVESON GOWER, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Daniel O'Connell, Esq. m. p. called in ; and Examined. 

M R. O’Connell, have you turned your attention to an Act of the Irish Parliament D. O'Connell, Esq. 
passed in the year 1800, called the 40th Geo. 3, c. 75, for appointing Commis- M - p - 

sioners of Charitable Bequests ? — I have had many professional occasions to con- v ^ ' r 

sider that statute, and I am quite familiar with the workings of it as far as they May 1829. 
relate to the charities of one class of the King’s subjects in Ireland. 

What influence in your opinion has the law had with regard to those charities r — 

I know it has prevented many charitable bequests ; I know it has prevented the 
institution of many schools, and I know that it has prevented what I think would 
have been a great advantage — the establishment of glebe houses and glebes in 
some Catholic parishes. With respect to Catholic charities in Ireland, there is 
a perpetual apprehension of the effect of that Act upon the minds of the Catholics 
generally ; its powers of inquisition are so great, and can be exercised without any 
risk or loss to the persons putting it in motion. 

Do you consider that apprehension to be well founded ? — My own opinion is 
certainly that it is well founded. I think the principle of the Act is exceedingly bad ; 

1 think the Act not only to be bad in its practical effects, but I think the principle of 
it in every view is exceedingly bad, and if it is the pleasure of the Committee 1 will 
tell them why. The principal of it is inquisitorial ; it affords encouragement to go to 
law ; and if such a thing was permitted with respect to individual property it would 
be insufferable. The full costs of the suits instituted by the commissioners are 
given out of the funds ; out of the assets ; so that if it had not been dealt 
with, as I must say I think it has, leniently hitherto, it would be in itself a very 
great grievance, as it is a temptation to solicitors to institute proceedings, 
being certain of getting their costs at all events. I have known an instance 
of a legacy of 20/. which must have cost between both parties from 300/. 
to 400/. It is true that it would never have been carried to the extent it was, 
but that it established a principle and was insisted upon, not by the person who 
was to get the 20/., but by the Catholic clergy and Catholic counsel. I always 
considered it to be quite unnecessary to have that statute, because whenever a 
legacy is given as a charity, the objects of that charity have a sufficient motive to 
insist upon its being paid ; and the next of kin who has been disappointed by 
means of the charity, has also a motive of resentment sufficiently strong to induce 
him to inform the attorney-general, so as to have the charity enforced by the 
interference and duty of the attorney-general. There is another part of the prin- 
ciple upon which that Act was framed, that I think was bad. It was worse 
hitherto, but it still is, I think, a bad one ; namely, that the commissioners are 
exclusively of the established church and clergymen of the established church, 
consequently have duties that ought to bias their minds not to any thing of unfair- 
ness, but to a degree of something like partiality. The commissioners are com- 
posed of the archbishop and bishops of the established church, if I remember. 

I speak from recollection ; and there is the judge of the Prerogative Court. The 
statute appoints the commissioners, consisting as I before said, of the archbishop 
and bishops of Ireland, the judge of the Prerogative Court, and several other 
342. D 3 clergymen. 
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B clergymen. The active members of it are dignitaries of the established church. 

, , 1 am aware of one instance which has just occurred to me, where a person of 

15 May 182Q. c ° ns |derable property, a Roman Catholic, was anxious to leave property for 
charitable purposes, but he was apprehensive of doing it on account of that bodv • 
and we feel it in practice so inconvenient, and so much an object of apprehension* 
that in drawing leases and preparing deeds for charities, I have introduced a clause 
expressly disinheriting the commissioners of charitable donations and bequests. 
We have fouhd it necessary tb introduce clauses of that description in drawing 
wills and deeds. 6 

Now, Mr. O’Connell, do you not know that there has been a great deal of 
money recovered by these commissioners?—! am certain that money has been 
recovered, to what extent I cannot say ; I dare say a great deal ; and my belief is 
that a great deal of money has been recovered ; but I have not any knowledge of 
any instance m which the money would not have been recovered by the ordinary 
interference of the attorney-general; I have never heard of any such instance, 
there undoubtedly may be such. 

Would not the common complaint apply in this case ?— I do not think it would, 
because the defrauded next of kin would have a motive of resentment to make it 
ttnur busmess to inform the attorney-general. The persons and objects of the charity 
would have a .direct interest to inform the attorney-general; and if the charity 
was instituted for the benefit of Protestants, the Protestant rector would have 
a strict duty to perform in seeing that it was properly applied, and the same 
observation applies with respect to Roman Catholics. 

10 what extent would the responsibility of executors contribute to secure the 
proper application of the charity ?— The responsibility of executors would be this : 
the executors could not pay any body but the charity with safety, but it certainly 
would not be allowed to let the money remain in their hands; I think nothing is 
so little likely to remain unclaimed as money. 

Does it also require publication in the Gazette of charitable bequests ?-I am not 
prepared to go into the details of the Acts ; but my recollection is, that a publica- 
tion in the Gazette is necessary. 

Is it not necessary under some parliamentary provision ? — Yes, I think it is. In 
r i .1 * It L ' 1 l ^ ilt t0 say m y °P* n ‘ on ip that these commissioners (mv practical 

knowledge enables me- to say so), that these commissioners have prevented latoe 

reject t^Xli bel ” S give “ 01 left 10 chai ' itable P"rp°ses, particularly with 

Has there not been a decree in the Court of Chancery which tended in some 
degree to lemedy the evils of which you complain ?— Yes, to a certain extent. The 
case is called \ Merry v. Power ; a case before Lord Manners ; and the result of his 
opinion ill the hrst instance was unfavourable to the Catholic charity. Upon the 
hrst hearing it was decided unfavourably to Catholic charity. Afterwards upon the 
SS'vAbT'i? ■* came before Lord Manners ■ and upon further consideration he 
decided that his first opinion was wrong, and his ultimate judgment was in favour 
dt the charity. There was another decision of Lord Manners, where there was 20 I. 
Of /™dM ng n “ SSeS for , tlle . re P° se of "re soul of a person departed, and the decision 
ofStor WaS> th0t U ™ a g °° d Char “?' overrulin g the report and opinion 

Has that decision you have mentioned of the charity you last mentioned been 
the°^ dl haS n been printed r_ It was in the newspapers ; it was not reported in 

e way we call reporting. These decisions are very little known beyond the 

and'toat perhapst °all! he ^ C °' mS; ” ln °™ perhap5 ‘° Professional men. 

counts U L 0 ?- nI ?"’i Mr ‘ is there a want of confidence throughout the 

will h? t? “'Peejarly amongst Catholics, and a continual apprehension as to what 
will he the ultimate application of any charitable bequest that may be made 
an! “’"•‘‘fence and almost universal apprehension as to the 

present state ,Uads ’ a " d as '° ng “ the lesion remains in its 

litDarion’as^hp^rti^^^ 6 ^ 0 ^ 11 - 11 T? contln “ e ' Nothi "« P roduces s “ cl ‘ “ spirit of 
iSifbe n £ if obtaining full costs in every event ; but whatever the result 
may be, I am bound to say that the solicitor of that body lias conducted himself 

life and bns h nS r a b t ea il‘T “!? T lenlentl y as gentleman that I ever knew in my 
llte and has not at all abused the power that was vested in him. 1 

ire duriss reference to the policy of this Act of Parliament, inasmuch as there 
a.e duties to be performed under this Act of Parliament, and commissioners 

appointed 
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appointed for that purpose ; is it your opinion that the public money should be d. O'Connell, Esq. 
applied to the payment of those commissioners and to the support of that establish- M - p - 
mentr— I think not. v 

In what way, thep, would the necessary expenses incident to the performance of >5 May 1829. 
the duties of those commissioners, in your opinion, be properly defrayed ? — I think 
the expenses, according to the present system, should be defrayed out of the assets ; 
but the mode that is adopted is a great tax upon a charity, and I think it ought 
not to be persevered in. 

Do you think it could have been the intention of this Act when it passed to 
refer to Catholic charities ? — 1 do not know their intention ; but it is felt that the 
Act has put all charities left by Catholics at the disposal of a tribunal in which 
there are no Catholics. 

l>o you think it was contemplated as applying to Catholic charities, 3 Geo. 3 ? 

— At that time the legislature had no contemplation of Catholic charities. 

No property of the Catholics could pass by deed or will at that time at all. The Act 
of 1 763 could not have applied to Catholic charities. 

Does that Act now apply to charities which have lately been left by Roman 
Catholics ? — The statute of 1 763 does now apply equally to all charities. 

Is not the statute now in operation the statute of 1800 ? — The statute of 1763 
did not appoint commissioners ; it was under that, that a notice was required to be 
published in the Gazette. 

I suppose the proceedings under those commissioners have been few ? — 'They 
have not been very numerous ; I have known some six or eight of them. 

It seems that the whole estimate of the expenses is only 500?. ? — That 500/. 
must be the surplus beyond the entire assets of the testator. The full costs of the 
solicitors of the commissioners are payable out of the assets. 

Do you think that the existence of these commissioners prevents Roman 
Catholics from leaving their money to charitable purposes in Ireland? — I know 
it. I have one instance in my memory at this moment, to the extent of 5,000 1 . 
or 6,000/., and an instance where the individual ought to have left his money to 
charitable purposes, but he was prevented doing it by the existence of these 
commissioners. 

Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee what occasions the terror 
that you speak of in the minds of those persons who are disposed to bequeath cha- 
ritable donations ? — The fact is, that if Catholics wish to bequeath any thing for 
charity, they are apprehensive that it will not be applied in the manner pointed out ; 
they know that it will be under the control of a tribunal composed of Protestants, 
and may never be applied in the method desired by the donors. In the first place, 
the funds may be applied differently from w'hat the donors intended ; secondly, in 
ease litigation should occur, although the decision may be in favour of his views, 
yet the entire costs of both parties must come out of the fund. 

Is it legal to leave a bequest to a Roman Catholic school ? — It is perfectly 
legal. 

If so, is it not competent for a testator, when he makes a bequest to leave pro- 
perty, to provide against that? — I know it is perfectly legal, having been thirty 
years in the profession ; but nine-tenths of those who would be disposed to leave 
their property for charitable purposes are not familiar with the law. 

Do you mean to say, generally speaking, that such Roman Catholics as have 
money to bequeath are not aware of the state of the law upon that subject ? — I think 
they are not ; I know they are not, from the numbers who consult me. Perhaps 
I may be allowed to say, that I have made it a rule not to do business of that 
kind for professional emolument. 

Have you become acquainted with any case instituted by these commissioners 
in which there was not a fair doubt as to the intention of the testator ? — Certainly 
not ; on the contrary I think it but just to say, that the solicitor to the commis- 
sioners, acting of course under the direction of the commissioners, has conducted 
himself with great forbearance and propriety. That is my sincere opinion ; I only 
oppose the measure upon its principle, and from my own practical knowledge of its 
effects. Let me add, that although a charity should be ultimately decreed to be 
valid, yet it is a great inconvenience to have it come into court at all. In a court of 
equity great inconvenience and expense arise, and it is a double injury. With 
respect to a charity, it mustnecessarily be a trust; and if it is of a doubtful character 
the parties who have to carry the trusts into execution, for their own protection file 
a bill ; that is a general practice I believe both in England and Ireland. With 
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J). O'Connell, Esq. respect to the commissioners whose functions are now under the consideration of 
M ' p ' this Committee, I say that it is a superintending inquisitorial tribunal. 

V ^ J Have you been personally acquainted with any suit instituted by the commis- 
15 May 1829. s ; oners decided in favour of Roman Catholics ? — I mention two ; one of a school in 
which a Roman Catholic testator desired it should be for the education of Roman 
Catholics exclusively. That is the only instance I have ever known of the kind, 
and it was ultimately decided that the bequest exclusively to a Roman Catholic 
school was a good charity. 

You said there was a second ; what is the date of that bequest? — About the 
year 1801 ; but the will did not come in controversy till the year 18x1, or there- 
about, and the ultimate decision of that case I should think took place about the 
year 1820. 

Did not that decision give sufficient information to the Roman Catholics how to 
dispose of their property ? — I think not, the decision in their favour is not printed ; 
if it was generally known it would relieve some of the difficulty. 

Do you say if it was generally known it would relieve much of the difficulty and 
objection ? — If it were universally known it would be a strong ingredient in my mind, 
certainly, to do away with my objection ; I take that to be the difficulty, because 
I know how little of law is known even among gentlemen of the best education ; 
I know how ignorant they all are upon matters of law ; they are obliged to come to 
us, conjurors, to explain the law to them. 

Do you not think it right and proper that parties should know what their rights 
are? do you not think it a duty to let them know this important fact? — I have 
endeavoured to do it; yet I recollect the instance of a gentleman of large fortune 
who ought to have known the law of charitable bequests ; I communicated through 
his son, and it turned out that he did not know how to bequeath the property 
according to his charitable intentions. 

If it were not for the existence of these commissioners, might there not be a great 
abuse of charity funds, and might there not be an improper application of property 
which might tend to the injury of society ? — My opinion is, that it is the duty of the 
attorney-general to watch over all charity property ; it is part of his official duty ; he 
is the officer of the Crown, as the parens patrice, to watch particularly over all charities, 
and I am one of those who think that every facility ought to be given to the attorney- 
general with respect to all charitable bequests ; and I think further, that it would be 
highly desirable and beneficial to have put on his table once or twice a year, printed 
lists of charities, so that his attention might be called to the subject. He should be 
furnished w ith a return of the charitable donations that had been made from time to 
time, and in that case I must say that I think the office of attorney-general would 
supersede the necessity of these commissioners, especially when I take into con- 
sideration the duty of the executors and the vigilance of the disappointed heir or 
next of kin, who, out of a bad motive, or perhaps, more properly speaking, a motive 
arising out of disappointment, would be disposed to give information to the proper 
person, therefore there could not be, according to my notion, any deficiency of 
viligance in discovering charitable legacies. 

Was it not particularly the intention of the legislature, when they passed this 
Act of Parliament, to counteract the abuses arising from the next of kin cheating 
charitable institutions of those benefits which were intended for them ? — The inten- 
tion of the legislature, it is to be presumed, was quite correct; but the statute of 
1 800 was passed in a year of considerable hurry, in point of legislation in Ireland. 
In 1763, it was the intention of the legislature, no doubt, to aid the attorney-general 
as against fraudulent persons. The Act of 1763 no doubt is a very w ise Act, and 
one that I should be glad to see made more practically useful ; for example, if the 
attorney-general was bound to report once or twice a year to Parliament w hat his 
opinion of the charities of Ireland was, they would then see whether all the necessary 
returns were signed by the attorney-general; and if he signed each return, 
it would show that he had a knowledge of all the charities, and if any of them were 
misconducted it would attach to his personal responsibility. 

It this commission were to be done away with, do you not think that some 
fresh regulation would be necessary to supply its place? — If the attorney-general 
were to exert the vigilance that belongs to the duty of his station as attorney- 
general, and having the aid of those sources of information which I have alluded 
to, I should think not. A degree of vigilance is necessary to be kept up. From my 
own knowledge, I do not know that the attorney-general has beeu at all deficient- 
in the exercise of that vigilance. 

Are 
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Are you aware that the subject of the application of charity funds in England d o'Conntll Esq 
has been the subject of consideration?— I have heard something of it. ’ M .r. ’ 4 

Are you aware that the commissioners have detected very great abuses with 4 -C- ' 

respect to the appropriation of charitable funds in England?— I am so far 15 May 1829. 
acquainted with it that I know great abuses have been discovered by inquiring 
into the application of charity funds in England. 

Would not that lead to an inference that the powers of the attorney-general 
were not sufficient to prevent the misappropriation of charity funds ?— I "should 
certainly say that it shows this, either that the attorney-general neglected his duty, 
or that the machinery was deficient. 

Would your objection to the existence of this commission for the purpose 
of administering charity property apply, if that commission was composed 
partly of Protestants and partly of Catholics? — It would mitigate a great deal, 
and do away with one objection ; and I will go further and say this, that if 
the commission were composed of two or three Roman Catholics out of nine or 
ten, one great objection would be much weakened ; but still another objection 
would remain, namely, there being an inducement to go to law upon a knowledge of 
the fact, that the persons instituting the suit would get their costs in all events. 

Are you sufficiently well acquainted with the constitution of the commission of 
charities in England as to be able to say whether the object of that commission is 
to examine into the conduct of charity trusts, of trustees in executing their dutv 
in regard to charities, rather than with respect to the application of charity legacies' ? 

—I believe it includes both ; but I am so ignorant of the details of the English 
commission that I do not wish to speak upon the subject ; not being sufficiently 
acquainted with it, I can only appeal to my ignorance on that subject. 

With regard to assisting the attorney-general in the execution of the provisions 
of the Act of 1763, are you aware that a committee of the Irish House of Lords 
proceeded in 1764 to carry the purposes of that Act into effect?— Yes, I have this 
recollection upon the subject, that there was such a Committee in the Irish 
Parliament. 

Are you aware that in the preamble of the Act of 1800, it is recited, “ Whereas 
by the Union of Great Britain, &c.” Are you aware of the preamble of the Act, 
and might not an appointment of a similar committee in the House of Lords 
considerably assist in giving powers to the attorney-general? — Yes, if that 
committee obtained annual reports such as I mentioned signed by the attorney- 
general, specifying each of the counties, and the number of charities in each. If 
such returns were printed, they would inform every person interested whether the 
■charity was executed or not. 

How would you propose to effect that object, and how would you ascertain the 
.number of the charities ? — By advertisements in the newspapers ; and it would be 
the duty of the attorney-general to ascertain from them how many new charities 
-there were. If a list of the charities were published in the papers of the particular 
county, the attorney-general from some quarter or another would soon have infor- 
mation of every charity that was withheld. 

Are you not aware that many charities have been brought to light by the 
exertions of this commission ? — I have heard that some have. I do not know any 
such instance, I believe they have. It ought to have been so. 

Will you inform the Committee what you know upon this subject as to the 
difference with respect to costs in a case left to the attorney-general ? — The attorney- 
general gets his costs wherever there is a fair question. 

Out of what fund ? — Out of the assets ; but where the question is at all doubtful, 

-the attorney-general does not file the information for the charity without insisting 
on having a relator, and that relator, if he turns out to be wrong, "instead of getting 
costs is bound to pay their costs. The commissioners get full costs in every 
instance ; that is the great difference. 

Does not the idea of a party being saddled with the costs dissuade him from 
becoming a relator in a doubtful case ? — He is under the directions of the attorney- 
general. If the case is clear, the attorney-general files an information without the 
relator ; but if it is of a doubtful character he does not without a relator. I have 
always been of opinion that if charitable donations are actually applied to .cha- 
ritable purposes, it is not so much a matter of importance whether the purposes 
were the precise purposes intended by the testator ; but if the exact intentions of 
a testator of a charity are not followed, the commissioners may think it their duty 
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D. O'Connell, Esq. to institute a suit. The attorney-general files an information himself in his own 
M - p - name, as representing the Crown; lie never requires a relator until he has in- 

' formed himself that it is a doubtful question. The intelligence would be given to 

15 May 1829. the attorney-general in the first instance, and the attorney-general would look into 
the charity, and if it was a clear case, or was not really a case of great doubt, would 
file the information at once ; but if a case of doubt existed the attorney-general 
would require a relator to come forward, if the relator desired to have that doubt 
removed. 

Do you conceive that when such consequences as being fixed with the costs would 
attach upon an individual standing in the character of a relator, in case of failure 
where there was a doubt, do you think that persons in that situation of life would like 
to come forward at the peril of such consequences?— Certainly not ; and the attor- 
ney-general would be guilty of a gross dereliction of his duty to ask for a relator 
except in a case of considerable doubt. In every other case it is his duty to 
file the information ; and I think that the Government would feel it to be their 
duty to remove an attorney-general who had been guilty of such a violation of his 
duty. 

In matters of this sort, may not the opinion of one man fairly differ from that 
of another ? — They may. 

Was there not a case in which the opinion of one eminent person was one way, 
and the decision was the other?— It unfortunately happens that that is not uncom- 
mon with judges ; they change their opinions. 

But does it not make an individual unwilling to become a relator when he is 
liable to pay considerable costs ? — Certainly. 

And might not the effect be, that private individuals would decline interfering or 
bringing forward that which they might consider an abuse ? — It might; but proba- 
bly would not prevent the detection of any real abuse. 

Is not your objection to this Act chiefly this, that it prevents pious persons from 
leaving their money from this time to charitable uses? — Yes; it certainly has that 
effect. 



Mercurii, 20 ° die May , 1829 - 
Mr. James Mitchell called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. ARE you in the habit of furnishing Parliamentary papers to different Stationers 

James Mitchell. - Q L on( j on f or the convenience of Members of the House, or do you send them to 
v the Members themselves ? — In general to the Members themselves. 

20 May 1829. p) 0 y 0U ever furnish any stationers with Parliamentary papers for official persons, 

or for the use of public offices ? — Not that I am aware of. 

Did you ever furnish any Parliamentary papers to any Stationer in London, to 
be by him transmitted to any public office, either in Ireland or in England ? — Not 
that I recollect. 

Did you ever furnish to Mr. Ridgway Parliamentary papers to the amount of 
52 /. to be transmitted to Ireland ? — No. 

Did you ever furnish to Mr. Ridgway Votes and Parliamentary papers for 1826 
and iS27, amounting to 20/. 125. 9 d. ? — No. 

Did you ever receive any allowance from Mr. Ridgway ? — No. 

You make an annual charge to Members for the delivery of Votes and Parlia 
mcntary papers ? — Yes ; 2 /. 12 s. 6 d. 

That is for the delivery of them ? — Yes. 

The charge for Votes and Parliamentary papers for the sessions of 1826 and 
1827 could not amount to 20I. 12 s. 9 d. ? — Yes; more than that if purchased. 

Do you not provide for Members in office papers of that description without any 
charge ? — Members, whether in office or not, are only entitled to one set, for the 
delivery of which the above charge is made ; the public officers which are entitled 
to papers, named in a book signed bv the Speaker, pay the same for the delivery 
of them as Members ; there are public offices which pay me for the sets of papers, 
which sets I purchase of the clerks, doorkeepers, messengers, &c. 

To which of the public offices in England do you allude? — I cannot specify them 
at this moment. 

To any Government offices ? — Yes. 

That of the Secretary of State ?— Yes. 

For 
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For which you are paid ?— Yes. Mr 

Under what regulation is it that you supply Parliamentary papers upon that James Mltc/,elL 
fnotins ?— I am the authorized publisher of the Votes and Proceedings, and the 
papers are obtained as before stated. 30 Ma J r l82 9 * 

^ Is it under the authority of The Speaker ? — Yes. 

You have no account with Mr. Ridgway for Parliamentary papers ?— Only for a 
set of Votes. 

You never did sell any to Mr. Ridgway ? — None, that I recollect, except the 
Votes. 

The messengers and other persons who have the privilege of receiving them may 
have sold them to Mr. Ridgway ?— Certainly. 

But you never did ? — Not that I recollect. 

Have you contracted with those officers for the purchase of those papers ? — Yes, 
with some of them. 

By what regulation are they furnished to those officers of the House ? — The list 
of persons entitled to receive papers is regulated by The Speaker. 

Are not the Votes and Proceedings sold ? — Yes ; I am the only authorized person 
to sell them. 

Do you furnish the Votes and Proceedings to many offices in Dublin? — Yes. 

Do you furnish the Votes and Proceedings to the Vice-Treasurer’s office ? — Yes. 

From where are you paid ?— From Dublin. 



Rowley Lascelks, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 



WHAT office do you fill? — I cannot say that I fill any office exactly. I have 
been for nine years carrying on a Parliamentary Inquiry. I was appointed, indeed, 
some years ago one of the Sub-commissioners of Records in Ireland ; but I do not 
consider myself one at present. Yet I have neither formally resigned, nor have 
I ever been removed. 

At what time were you so appointed ? — In 1813. 

How long did you continue in Ireland Sub-commissioner ? — Till the year 1 820 ; 
as long as I lived in that country. 

When you ceased to act as one of the Sub-commissioners of Records in Ireland 
were you intrusted with the performance of any other public duties ? — No ; no other. 
I still remained intrusted with the same duties as before, but in England. 

Are you now intrusted with the performance of any public duties? — Yes, I am 
of course ; and the Board consider me as one of their officers still, in a certain 
sense ; but I am not in another sense, being domiciliated here. 

Will you explain under what authority you are at present acting? — Under the 
authority of the chief secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who is also ex 
officio one of the Commissioners of the Board of Records. 

Have you any appointment from him ? — No, except verbally by an understanding. 
It is rather an undertaking or express contract, than an appointment, strictly 
speaking. 

There is no written appointment ? — I am not aware of any such at present ; 
there had been, but that is mutually waived. 

When did you obtain that verbal authority ? —Originally in 1822, and subse- 
quently in 1 824, in consequence of a petition in the former year, which I had caused 
to be- presented on the same night to both Houses of Parliament. The matter was 
referred to Lord Redesdale, who recommended to Government an instant arrange- 
ment; this was explained and amended in 1824. 

Did you consider that your authority under the Record Commission in Ireland 
had at that time ceased ? — No; it certainly had not ; and it has not ceased yet on 
the part of the Board ; but virtually it has, on my part. I was dissatisfied with the 
management of the Commission in Ireland, both generally, and with regard to my- 
self in particular, and I applied to the Government to correct it ; but, at all events, 
1 trusted as my duties could more advantageously be carried on in London, where 
the principle remaining records were which I had to consult, and where the King’s 
press stood at which the work was to be printed : further, being an Englishman, 
and as it was exceedingly disagreeable to me under the then existing management 
of the Board of Records in Ireland to continue connected with the establishment 
at Dublin, I made it a request to the Government (my remaining duty lying here) 
that they would permit my department to be established in London. 

Will you explain how your duty, with reference to the Irish Records, was more 
34 2 - E 2 conveniently 
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Rovlty Lascelles, conveniently executed in London than in Ireland?— The Tower is inestimably 
l ' s< i' rich in regard to Irish Records, and the Museum also ; so are the Exchequer, the 
' Lambeth Library, and the Rolls chapel. 

ao May 1829. And the State-paper office? — Yes, particularly so; Lord Redesdale made an 
application in my favour two years ago to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (then Mr. Stourges Bourne) to give me access to the State-paper 
office. From the time of Henry the Eighth the papers have been newly arranged 
there ; and are necessary to illustrate the history of the country, as well as of a 1 
the departments of public business. 

Is there any control exercised over your transactions at the present moment by 
the Record Commissioners of Ireland ? — No, there is none whatever : but I have 
been desired to confer from time to time with Sir Thomas Tomlins,, who is a man 
of great experience, both as a lawyer, and as connected with the Records of the 
country ; Sir Thomas edited, under the English Board, the ancient charters and 
statutes of the realm. He is also counsel to the Secretary of State’s office. Every 
operation I have performed has met with his subsequent review, and, I have reason 
to believe, approbation. 

W as there any efficient control exercised over the Sub-commissioners in Ireland 
by the Commissioners during the time you filled the office of a Sub-commissioner ?— 
I am not aware of any control exercised over the Sub-commissioners in Ireland, 
except under the Board of Records by the Committee of Observation, as it was 
called, acting for that Board. 

You having stated in the petition presented to Parliament in 1822, that “the 
accumulation of extraordinary commissions on the great law and state officers in 
Ireland, requiring from them technical duties, which those high persons are unable 
to discharge ; whereby such duties devolve on obscure agents, incompetent and not 
trust-worthy : (using still their authority under the name and seal of the high 
persons above mentioned) is the occasion of much abuse and oppression, accom- 
panied with various illusory representations to Parliament from time to time the 
Committee ask you whether the result of your experience during your stay in 
Dublin, acting under the authority of the Record Commission, confirms the state- 
ment contained in the document read ? — I have no doubt it does. There was 
a Committee of Observation, and a secretary to the Board; but I must mention that 
petition was drawn up several years ago. Circumstances have altered greatly since. 
There has been a reform ; both general, as to what (I conceived) a public wrong; 
and particularly as to my own private grievance. I have reason to believe, so far as 
the system of public Boards will admit of redress, that every thing has since been 
corrected, perhaps, that could well be, by Government. There was a Committee of 
Observation that managed the Record Commission under the Board ; the members 
of it, as well as those of the Board itself, received no salaries as such. The members 
of the Board however were men in the highest offices: they committed the 
details to the Committee of Observation, and this Committee were under the 
control of the then secretary : two out of five were interested as Sub-commission- 
ers. That is the bearing of the passage in the petition. 

Have you been in Ireland, or had you any means of observing the proceedings 
of the Board of Records in Ireland since 1822? — I have not been in Ireland 
since the year 1 820, that is, for nine years. Since that time my department has 
been here. But since the year 1822 1 find, by the Estimates, that the expenses 
of the Board, which were then at 4,000/., 5,000/. or 6,000/. a year, and had 
been in one year, I think, so high as 1 1 ,000/. have been reduced to 2,500/. 
I collect from that and other circumstances that considerable alterations for the 
better have taken place ; that Government have reduced the expenditure in that 
department perhaps to its minimum; and I believe partly in consequence of my 
suggestions in that petition. 

Were the abuses you complained of confined to the extravagant charges incurred 
in the management of the Commission ?— That point was one of the charges cer- 
tainly : There was a vast sum of money expended : But I beg to be understood as 
not reviving, at this moment, the complaint which I then instituted against the 
Board. There was certainly ground for every thing stated in that petition ; and 
the greater part was proved before a jury, as well as at a meeting of the Board 
of Commissioners. But many years have elapsed since; many circumstances 
must have escaped my recollection at this distance of time ; and some persons 
(I think seven of the very principal witnesses) have died. I do not enter at all 
into the feelings of that petition presented in the year 1822, at this distance of 

time, 
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time, in 1829. They related to facts, the most recent of which have nine years 
date,’ and the rest are scattered over the long intervening period between that year 
and the year 1810, the date of the Commission. 

You stated in the petition alluded to, that “ the Board of Records have, con- 
trary to law, created another board, or committee, within itself, not one member 
of which belongs to their own body, to whom alone the original power was directed 
personally, and exclusively, by name the Committee wish to be informed whether 
that statement was true? — Yes, certainly; the Committee of Observation is 
alluded to in that allegation. 

Was that statement true? — Yes; I gave it, however, rather as an opinion. It 
was my opinion that the Commission which appointed the Board of Records did 
not authorize the members of it to delegate the power of governing the Record 
Commission ; and also of examining its expenditure to others not named. Those 
two departments of the duty were delegated, the latter to the Board of Accounts 
entirely, and the former to the Committee of Observation. 

Are you acquainted with the two volumes of Reports that have been published 
by the Commissioners of Record in Ireland? — Yes; and with some later reports ; 
which is an answer to a former question, as to the information I had of their pro- 
ceedings since I left Ireland. 

Do you consider that those two volumes folio can be relied upon as faithful and 
authentic ? — They are open to observation : There had been errors, of which divers 
corrections took place at different times. When that petition was written my mind 
was exceedingly irritated from long provocation, and imagined disparagement, and 
I spoke as an angry critic upon it. If I were to speak as an impartial critic, I should 
say they are neither perfect, nor more remarkably faulty as to plan and execution 
than any others of any the most respectable class. 

The question is not directed to mere critical observation ; the question is spe- 
cifically pointed to this fact ; — Is the paper printed now under the title of the Second 
Volume of these Reports the same paper the House of Commons ordered to be 
printed?- -I have always understood that after it was presented to the House of 
Commons there were very considerable alterations made ; and that parts of it were 
re-written after the Report had been presented to the House and sent to the printer. 
I was informed (and I spoke of it from credible hearsay,) that many of the parts 
were re-written ; there were very great alterations certainly ; and it was printed in 
a very different form from that in which it stood when it was presented to the House 
and ordered by it to be printed. 

Having stated it as a matter of fact, and not as a matter of hearsay, in the peti- 
tion, the Committee would be glad to know from whom you received the infor- 
mation ? — It is now nine years since the latest of the matters relating to that 
petition took place, and were proved before the Board ; and seven years have 
intervened since the petition itself was written. I did not speak of it all from my 
own knowledge, either to the Board of Commissioners, at the investigation in 1820, 
or to Parliament in 1822 ; but from what I heard, as well as from what I collected, 
reasoning from the analogy of what I knew ; and there were persons who came 
forward to prove it all, and who did prove it ; but I am not prepared to enter into 
the proof of it now. I offered in my petition of 1822 to prove it over again at the 
bar of the House ; or elsewhere at its discretion. But already at a meeting held in 
1820, it had been substantially proved. I repeat I am not prepared, even if I were 
disposed, at this time of day, to charge my recollection against those gentlemen. My 
meaning in that petition was, that I had understood from the numerous intimations 
. around me of the Sub-commissioners and others at the Record Tow er, that at the 
King’s printers that report had been essentially altered, as well as corrected; and 
much of it re-written. 

What King’s printer do you allude to ? — Mr. Hansard; but he is rather printer 
to the House, more correctly speaking, than King’s printer. I beg to be understood 
as not reviving these charges now. 

In what manner were the expenses of the Board in Ireland paid ; the payment 
of the clerks, and the payments for contingences ? — I think Mr. Shaw Mason gene- 
rally issued quarterly instalments to those w ho had yearly salaries ; and I suppose 
the remunerations to those who wrote by the day, hour, or page, were paid also in 
like manner. 

Were they paid in cash, or in any other way ? — I believe they were generally paid 
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Rowley I.ascellesj in cash, or by a cheque on the Bank. 1 must call to my recollection how that was : 
Esq- at the inquiry before the Board of Records, I had to show and to prove that, occa- 

v — ' sionally, one or more of these persons, however, had been paid by bills. That was 

ao May 1839. proved before the Board. 

You having stated in the petition which has been referred to, “ That in conse- 
quence of the. agent’s habits of bad economy, and his ruinous methods of receiving 
and paying public money ; besides paying the contingences for clerks by bills often 
renewed and protested : (though there was credit from the Treasury of money in 
advance to the amount of 2,000/. per annum for that purpose,)” upon what ground 
was that allegation introduced ? — Mr. Grant was present at the inquiry at the Chan- 
cellor’s house when these instances were mentioned and proved, of irregularity in the 
secretary to the Board. It is not meant to be conveyed that all the persons upon the 
roll of the commission were so paid, or any paid ordinarily in that way ; but there 
were instances of that kind. One was of the case of Mr. Conroy, since dead ; and 
it was proved before the Board that it had happened in more than one instance ; it 
is mentioned as only an irregularity. I understand it was a common practice in 
other Dublin establishments. I cannot call to mind, after so long a time, and at 
this particular moment, into whose identical hands, and in what particular manner, 
the money issued for all the other Sub-commissioners was paid generally, and there- 
fore I suppose it was issued as all other public money is, in the regular manner. 

At the time of your leaving Ireland did you take with you any portion of the 
public records of the country ? — No ; and I am sorry I had not an opportunity to 
call to account any person who had the rashness to circulate, openly or secretly , 
iso absurd, yet mischievous, a rumour. .None but a very ignorant man could have 
repeated or believed such a thing. I might further have made an example of him, 
both by a criminal prosecution and a civil action. 

Were you engaged in the production of the work which is now under your care 
at the time you left Ireland ? — Yes ; it has been always the same. I was engaged 
upon the plan committed to me by the Board, but it has been altered since. 

From what materials? — From the public records and other standard authorities, 
but principally the Rolls of Chancery in England as well as in Ireland. 

Will you state the nature of the work ? — That is already done in my return to 
this Committee ; the nucleus of the work was the list of the patent offices ; I was 
commissioned by the Board of Records in Ireland, in the first instance, to edit 
“ The Patentee Officers of Lodge,” a work which commences in the reign of 
Edward II., and terminates nearly about the commencement of the late reign ; and 
it was necessary to make a continuation and supplement thereto. I soon saw that 
he (Lodge) had omitted one entire department of the patentee officers ; for I con- 
sider the royal beneficiaries and bishops, who are, in Ireland, all created by letters 
patent, to be patentee officers of Government for the ecclesiastical department. 
I considered the patent officers as distributable into five departments, which will 
appear by the return I have sent in. 

[The following paper was delivered in.] 
Liber Hibernije or Mr. Lascelles. 

A RETURN (so far as relates to the Department in London) of Rowley Lascelles, Esq. of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law, to the Order of the Honourable House of Com- 
mons, dated 15th of April 1829, requiring “ A return of the works now in progress, 
“ and which still remain to be undertaken by the Record Commissioners in Ireland ; 
“ with a detailed estimate of the sum of 3,049/. proposed to be voted in the present 
year.” 

The work upon which Mr. Lascelles is engaged, under the directions of the chief 
secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is “ An Inquiry and Report on the establish- 
“ ments of Ireland, intituled Liber Munerum Publicorum HibernIje, from the 
“ landing of Henry the Second, in the year 1172 to the present time.” It originated in 
the Irish Record Commission ; the nature of this book will be seen from the following 

Table of Contents: 

An introduction and key to the Report will be drawn up, and is now in due course of 
preparation, followed by 

Part I. 

1st. — The peerage of Ireland from the record itself never before printed. 

?d,— The baronetage, also from the record never before printed; as also 

3d . — The 
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, ^Yhe Parliamentary Register of the Commons, never before printed, accompanied 

'ih abstracts of the charters of those boroughs, cities, 8tc. which send representatives 
to Parliament from the commencement of the record down to the present time. 

Part II. 



20 May 1829. 



The patentee officers in four (out of five) departments, viz. civil affairs, law, revenue, 
and general defence of the kingdom, from the reign of Edward I . to the commencement 
of the late reign. 

Herein the lists are given in regular succession of the several officers in each department. 
Part III. 

Lists of supplement and continuation, extending the search upward to the earliest record, 
and downward to the present time; extracted from the Hanaper and Patent Rolls of 
Chancery in Ireland ; and also from those at the Rolls Chapel, the Tower of London, the 
Museum, Sec. &c. in England. 

Part IV. 



The patents of office, peerage or benefice, the privy-seals, King’s letters, sign-manuals, 
commissions ; a selection of the most important of these from the time of Henry II. to 
the present day, to which are added the oaths of office. 

Part V. 

The remaining or fifth department of public business; the Church of Ireland. 
The list of bishops in regular succession from Henry II. to the present time ; similar lists 
of the other ecclesiastial functionaries, with all grants from the Crown to the church, at 
and since the Reformation, from the record itself, followed by tables of the present sub- 
sisting church-establishment, specifying the number of acres appropriated to each see or 
benefice, together with the patronage, whether private, episcopal or royal ; and with the 
names of all the incumbents, whether dignitaries, or not, in Ireland. 

Part VI. In two subdivisions : 

Section l. — Abstract of all the statutes of Ireland creating, regulating, or abolishing the 
establishments, in whole or in part, from time to time in any of the above five departments 
of public business, viz. civil affairs, public religious instruction, law, revenue, national 
defence, (by land or sea) from the earliest record down to the Union in the year 1800: 
detailing particularly all the appropriation Acts granting money to any public institution 
whatever. 

Section 2. — Continuation of the same from the statutes of the United Kingdom (so far 
as they relate particularly to Ireland) since the Union in 1800. 

Part VII. 

Selection of the leading entries from the Journals of the Irish House of Lords and 
Commons, with a catalogue of Parliamentary Sessional Papers for the last 140 years, of 
sufficient use or interest. Many of these, the leading papers (not of unreasonable length) 
have been inserted at large where they have been thought to illustrate the progress of our 
English institutions, language, name, and race in Ireland, together with the nature and 
history of public business, whether secular or ecclesiastical ; but especially the history of 
the Irish public revenue, public debt, and public expenditure. 

This selection is taken from the Irish Journals to the time of the Union ; and from that 
ap.ra is continued to the present time, from the Parliamentary Sessional Papers of the 
United Kingdom. 

Conclusion. 

A discourse (in the way of peroration to the entire report) on the nature of public busi- 
ness, and of the departments of office at home, comparatively with those in foreign esta- 
blishments, ancient and modern, with a brief noticing of English statutes and the adjudged 
cases on the law of offices, titles, and benefices, in chronological order. 



Observations. 

The scope and intent of this Work is to show, from the earliest record down to the 
present time, the nature and order of public business, secular and ecclesiastical, as done 
by the officers in the public departments respectively, together with its law and history. 
For which purpose this Liber Hiberniae is to serve as a register of general reference on 
Irish aflairs for the use of Parliament, and of all the Government offices ; but principally 
for the use of the office of the Chief Secretary at Westminster; and it is conceived that 
this will, in the most signal manner, conduce to the dispatch and accuracy as well as to the 
economy and unity of public business. 

The Work is printed by the King’s Printer, in folio, on the same plan as is the work 

342. entitled 

E 4 
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entitled the Fee dee a of England, after the manner of Rymer, in pursuance of an order 
of the House of Commons, dated in the year 1824. It will be comprised in two volumes 
containing about 1,000 pages each, besides the concluding discourse and index; and each 
part will present the subject in a distinct aspect and order. The parts, seven in number 
have been printed, not in succession, but concurrently ; and the plan admits of each part 
receiving any new matter in future, accruing from year to year ; the Work being through- 
out, wherever practicable, in departmental and chronological order. 

Of the 2,o0o pages 1,600 are already printed off. 

So much for the nature and progress of the Work itself. As to the remaining part of 
the order of the House, respecting the expenditure, Mr. Lascelles receives a provisional 
salary of 500 1. a-year, out of which he is to defray all charges for amanuensis, house 
coals, candles, searches and stationery. 

London, 6th May 1829. Rowley Lascelles. 

IN the petition to which allusion has been made you stated that you had 
papers relating to this public work in your possession ; that they were of great 
value ; that there were third persons who had trusted you upon the faith of the lien 
you had upon such papers ; and that an unworthy attempt bad been made to get 
these from you without first satisfying your claims ? — My papers were abstracts 
which I had with my own hand made from the Records ; references had been com- 
monly made to them from the Secretary of State’s office in the Castle of 
Dublin. And they were ignorantly called Records by persons not knowing the 
distinction between a Record and the abstract of one. These had the folly to say 
to the Secretary of Ireland that I had brought home to England the Irish Records : 
whereas they were papers written by myself : in which I had, as well as Govern- 
ment, for whose use I wrote them, a qualified, property ; what the law calls a lien : 
and I insisted upon retaining that lien till my claims were satisfied. A person 
came, or was sent over to seize them, but I sent them to my banker’s. I was 
offered by that other person 200 1 . or 300 1. (or less, I forget the sum exactly) in 
London : that is what I alluded to. 

Was there any estimate made of the expense of completing the work you are 
now engaged in ? Government limited the salary ; and generally and negatively 
confined the plan, and duration. I am not aware that there was any other estimate. 
The thing indeed was impossible from the nature of the inquiry : only the rate of 
printing it was estimated, but not the ultimate cost of the plan, which enlarged as 
discoveries opened upon my view, so that the completing of it could not, as to 
a year or two, be pronounced upon definitively. 

Was there any control exercised over that work except by Sir Thomas 
Tomlins? No; nor was there any exercised even by him; in the vulgar sense of 
.that word. He judged with his usual good sense, that an architect might, if honest 
be trusted with bis own work : and was the only person that could properly be held 
responsible. ^ J 

Has there been any check to the expenditure, or the duration of the time 
which is likely to be involved in the completion of the work ? — There has in 
the qualified sense above given : I have been directed from time to time to report 
in Ireland, to the Board, and to its Secretary, at least to confer with him when 
I was in Ireland ; and here to communicate with Sir Thomas Tomlins in the way 
of reporting progress. There has been a sort of regulation and control in watching 
the work, ever and anon, at very short intervals, so far as that, at any moment, 
Government, if it chose, could stop, at the suggestion of Sir Thomas, the progress of 
it ; who undertook from time to time, at short intervals, to examine what had been 
finished off, and to see prospectively what was proposed further to be done • as 
well as that the plan and scale of expense had not been lost sight of. That kind of 
control has been exercised; but I made it an indispensable condition in the 
original plan and execution of my work to be left at my own free and entire dis- 
cretion. Whoever suffers himself to be interfered with, and every now and then 
dictated to, shows himself at once utterly incompetent for such an undertaking It 
js but fair to add here, that Sir Thomas has observed towards me throughout 
a more than ordinary deference, honour, and delicacy. 

Are you paid an annual salary? — I am. 

Is there any arrangement made by which the number of years necessary for the 
completion of the work has been fixed ? — It is impossible* to discover that at the 
beginning, from the nature of the inquiry. It can be fixed only upon discerning the 
jfirst'distant view of the conclusion, or object of so long a search. 

v As 



Rowley Lascelles, 




ao May 1 829. 
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As at present arranged it may go on for an indefinite period ? — It happens to be Rouley Lascell «, 
at length competent to me to say in what time I shall have completed this general Esq. 

scheme of the subject in all the branches of it ; I should, for example, be able to say v * 

that I can complete the work to this certain extent, (that is, to the extent of those 2 ° May 1829. 

two volumes at which it is now proposed to close it) by the latter end of next 
year. So that it is become at length in a manner limitable at pleasure. This was 
at the beginning a problem, which I was to solve, in a way analogous to making 
a long and difficult voyage of discovery. 

Can you inform the Committee as to the expense of that work now lyin<* before 
you (the work in question in its existing state of progress) including your salary, 
and all the incidental expenses ?— Yes, I think I can ; you have to reckon at the 
rate of 400/. a year from March 1813 to the 5th of July in the year 1822. 

What has it been since that time?— 500/. a year from July 1822 to the present 
time. 

You conceive that the whole work would be completed by the close of the next 
year, 1830?— les; but that does not include the Index ; it will be impossible to 
have the Index ready by that time. 

What has been the expense of the printing ?— The printing must have exceeded 
the sum of 1,600/.; I cannot say how much, but it must have exceeded that sum. 

It is printed in a very superior way, on the very best paper, and most approved 
type; while, for the sake of economy, there have been thrown off 2,50 copies only. 

You have referred to alterations that took place at press in the second volume of 
the Reports of the Irish Board of Records after Parliament had ordered the 
printing ?— Yes, so I understood at the time of its being at press. 

Do you speak from knowledge or hearsay ?— I did not speak from my own per- 
sonal knowledge by any means, but the rumour of the day, which has been since 
proved, and Hansard’s account, since presented to Parliament, and of which 
you see, in Part VII. of my work, a copy, has confirmed such proof beyond 
all doubt. 

Are you of opinion, from what you have heard, that those alterations importantly 
altered the nature of the work so presented ; and if so, were those alterations 
such as you yourself would approve of ?— In my present temper of mind I have 
very little doubt they were mere errors, and corrected for the sake of improvement, 
though perhaps to a very large extent accompanying the alterations of plan even’ 
and so forth ; I mentioned it at that time with a view to show the mismanagement’ 
hurry, or want of discretion, or all three, and the extra expense, which was very 
considerable. 3 

But they were such as you yourself would have approved ? — I have no reason 
to believe the contrary, as at present advised. I have very little doubt they were 
for the better ; that they were bond jide alterations in the spirit of the work, such 
as the House would have approved of, and were necessary. And I now think, 
and indeed know, that there may, or must be, cases frequently where such altera- 
tions are most proper, and deserving of imitation. 

Allhough you have said you consider yourself still one of the persons connected 
with the Irish Commission, nominally, do the duties you perform now in England 
in forwarding this work necessarily produce a communication between you and the 
Board in Ireland?. — No; they have not, and do not, necessarily; but very latterly 
, * baye opened a communication in the prosecution of my inquiry. 

Is the work you are executing in London totally disconnected with the duties 
performed by the Commission in Ireland ?— Yes, virtually, as I said before. I consi- 
der myself as isolated or severed, though not formally, from the Commission there. 

But 1 still perform the same duties, (or office if you will) as before. 

You say that the duties you did perform when you were in Ireland, were per- 
formed not under any commission, nor under any written authority ? — Yes, they 
were ; under the written authority of the Board itself. When I was in Ireland, 

I was of course under the auspices of the Board of Records in that country. 

What was that personal grievance you had to complain of which you have referred 
to r—-One was this; it was but one of many: I was paid 300/. a year only, when the 
implied, if not express, agreement had been that I was to receive 400/. I wished to 
educate my children ; and it was an object to me to have in that way 400 /. a year. 

esides, I had been promised a statute Sub-commissionership cumulatively; but on 
t ie plea real or pretended, of retrenchment, or public economy, that appointment 
wnen it became vacaut was suppressed, instead of being given to me according to 

■^ 2 ’ F promise. 
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Rowley Lascelles, promise. However, relying upon obtaining amends from Government some time 
Esq. or other, I had long since put up with this wrong. 

' •- / Under what authority were you paid 300/. a year, when you expected 400/. ?-_ 

20 May 1829. The arrangement was made with the Board through the medium or agency of its 
secretary, with all the Sub commissioners*; but there arose a higher ground of irri- 
tation between the secretary and me, as I was informed by the late Lord Frankfort, 
one of the Privy Council, and Mrs. Lascelles’s uncle. My returns to Government 
on an important reference, were sent in under another person’s name, thus barring 
against me the road to favour. Irritation also between the Board and me on another 
account, (who happened to be at the same time all of them chief judges of their 
respective courts as well as Commissioners of Records, &c. &c.) which I find I must 
advert to. Finding my communication to Government pirated or intercepted, I put 
it first in the newspapers. I had given the opinion which finally prevailed against 
their claim to appoint the clerk of the pleas in the exchequer. A jealousy was 
thereupon excited by the secretary against me in the mind of the Board. On that 
account there was a disinclination in it to be gracious towards me, and candid in 
any application of mine. I had no legal instrument to prove my claim to the high- 
est salary ; for example, though I had understood that I was to receive as much as 
any other in the Commission, being, at least, his equal, be he who he might ; and 
on the plea of public economy, the Judges, Commissioners also of Records, said 
they could not pay more, and I had not influence with them to induce them to give 
me equitable and candid satisfaction. What I was hurt at, however, was the un- 
fairness and disparagement, more than the pecuniary loss ; and many other private 
wrongs being reported to me at the time, I determined to investigate, in the system, 
the general source of every grievance in the Commission. 

Had you any other grievance ? — The Record Commissioners and chief Judges 
form likewise the Privy Council of Ireland. This council rendered Government, if 
not hostile to me, at least neutral. But I am happy to say I have long since 
forgiven, if not totally forgotten, the greater part of these circumstances ; they may 
be brought to my recollection ; they have slept at present for seven years ; many of 
the parties are dead ; and at the distance of seven years I am here unexpect- 
edly called upon on a sudden, to speak upon all the points of the petition of i 822: 

I am not prepared to do it ; but notwithstanding, if pressed by the Committee, 

I will endeavour to do it as well as I can. Let it only be understood, it is not my 
wish to revive them. 

You have statecT that one reason you had to find fault with the Commission iu 
Ireland was the unnecessary expense? — Yes, as it then appeared to me; I do not 
presume to cast any imputation upon it now; the time has gone by so long that both 
in feelings and memory there has been an obliteration of all traces on the subject. 
But it did, and does still, appear to me to have been too well-founded at the time. 
And I may be considered borne out in the suggestions of the petition, so far as that 
from that moment the Government have acted upon them : in the different heads of 
expenditure, which are all given here in my work, Part. VII. there you will find that 
the expenses of each year have gone on in a diminishing ratio ever since. 

If they had remunerated you, by giving you 400 1. a year, you would have had no 
reason to complain ? — Yes, I should ; though I never should have complained solely 
for a pecuniary loss; but first of all it is a very fair ground for entering into 
inquiries about public mismanagement; if even you sustain private loss under it, it is 
a very fair ground of inquiring why I am wronged, or treated with disparagement. 
I was equal in rank and qualifications with any person upon the Commission, the 
others were receiving 400 l. a year, and I had been promised as much. I had been 
defrauded of this on an illusory plea of retrenchment, while the others had full 
salaries. But from the irritation existing between the secretary to the Board and 
me, and between the Board itself and me, I was not received with that favour, or 
even just consideration which were my due. But, I repeat it, I had forgiven the 
loss, or used it in the inquiry merely as an evidence of a public wrong. 

Who desired you to confer with Sir Thomas Tomlins? — Mr. Goulburn, the 
then Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Are the duties you perform the same as are performed by the Record Commission 
in Dublin ? — They are analogous ; it is to consult the Records, and other standard 
authorities, and to cause an amanuensis to copy any lengthened extract. 

The object is to collect together the ancient records relating to Ireland ? — That 
is rather the duty of the Secretary to the Board of Records ; mine is to abstract the 
contents of any record that relates to the subject of my inquiry, in any repository. 

•That 
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That is the general object? — Yes ; but the particular object I have to attend to Rowley Lascelles, 
is, (under the particular head of “ Selections for Printing,”) to abstract certain Es q- 

parts of the records relating to the establishments, the offices and public boards or ^ ^ 
commissions, and to public business of all kinds, and of all times. 20 Mi *y l8-28 - 

In regard to obtaining information for that purpose, you do in England what is 
done in Ireland by the Commissioners ? — Yes, and by the Sub-commissioners too ; 
but I have nothing to do with controlling or superintending others out of my own 
particular department, neither with the arranging or indexing, preserving and rendering 
accessible the public records, which is the duty of the Board and its secretary only. 

You, as a single individual, at 500/. a year, are doing all the duties of the 
Record Commission in Ireland, so far as they lie in this part of the United 
Kingdom? — Yes ; with this difference, that I have no control or right as maker- 
up or keeper of Records, nor any general duty to arrange, or digest or index the 
Records, or to set people to put them in order, or to cause any to be printed not 
relating to my work, all which is the duty of the general secretary to the Board of 
Records in England. 

Can you state shortly the result of your labours as to the quantity of business 
performed? — There are now 1,600 pages of 200 lines in each page printed off, and 
I have a vast quantity of manuscript, which, with much compression, will fill about 
400 pages more, when these two volumes will be closed. 

Can you state the quantity of work prepared by the Commissioners in Dublin ? — 

Their own Reports do this much better than I can do. They have published one 
very large volume of Reports, and two smaller ones : these comprise fifteen annual 
Reports at least. They have besides published a calendar of the Patent Rolls in 
Chancery down to the time of Henry VIII., (a part only of their MS. calendars to 
this day) and it is exceedingly well done. Collated with the Record, they have 
in MS. their own copy of all the Statutes of Ireland, corrected and revised. They 
have further published the Inquisitions, or a very large part of them ; as well as 
the titles to landed property in Ireland under the Acts of Settlement, and explana- 
tion. Add to this a very considerable quantity of MSS. they have prepared from 
the Records for calendars, indexes, and works to be printed. 

The Irish Commission confines itself to the Records to be found in Ireland > • 

Yes. 

And your object is to search and report upon Records to be found in England ? — 

Yes, with reference always to my subject, which is the establishments of Ireland 
from the time of Henry II. to the present day. 

In your agreement with Government do you look forward to any advantage from 
the printing and sale of this work ? — No ; certainly not. 

Might it not be possible that individuals could be found who for the sake of 
having a power given to them by Government to examine the Public Records, 
would undertake to do all this work without looking to any other remuneration than 
the benefit to be derived from selling in books the result of their labours ? — That is 
a question it is impossible for me to answer. I am not qualified to answer it • 
being wholly unacquainted with the art, mystery or trade, as it is called, of pub- 
lishers. I have heard of such a project. Projectors may be got to promise any 
thing. But I have heard of another offer, that seems rational and feasible ; to 
conduct the Record Commission in Ireland so as to make it pay itself. I have 
heard of that. And in fact the administration of what in England is closely allied 
to records of justice as to civil rights, pays its own expenses, it is not easy to 
compute how many times over. 



LORD GRANVILLE II. SOMERSET, 

IN TUE CHAIR. 



Veneris, 22° die Maij, 1829* 

John Church, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are Comptroller of the Stationery Office in London? — I am. 

You have furnished this Committee with “ An Account of the charges for paper 
supplied by the King’s Stationer in Ireland, and of the charges for similar paper 
supplied by the Stationery Office in London ?” — I have. 



2a May 1829. 
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John Church, 




22 May 1829. 



A RETURN of the London Wholesale Prices of such Papers as were supplied by Sir Abraham 
Bradley King, to the Household of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the quarter ended 5th of 
April 1828 ; and of the Prices charged by him to the Irish Government for the same Papers, 
together with the Prices at which Papers of the same size and weight were purchased at the 
same period at the Stationery Office. 



Number 

of 

Sample. 


DENOMINATION. 


Weight 


London 

Wholesale Prices 
with Outsides. 


Sir A. B. King’s 


Prices charged 
by the 

Stationery Office, 
per Ream. 






Its. 


£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 




Medium, black edge 




2 17 - 


3 12 - 


2 10 6 


6. 


Demy, black or gilt edge - 




2 1 6 


2 14 4 


1 16 6 




Propatria, extra 




1 12 6 


t 18 10 






Ditto extra gilt 


20 


1 15 6 


266 


1 9 6 


' 13- 


Ditto gilt 




1 0 3 


1 15 10 


1 1 4 


10. 


Thick Post ... 




1 !) - 


1 17 8 


1 5 3 


— 


Ditto gilt 




112 - 


224 


1 8 3 


17- 


Blotting ... 


17 


- 16 6 


1 - - 


- H 9 






£. 


13 >o 3 


17 7 6 


11 12 7 




Cartridge . - - 


73 


2 10 - 


3 13 10 


not used. 




Ditto - - . 




1 10 - 




ditto. 




Bag Cap - - - 


60 


1 3 - 


2 2 - 


ditto. 


No sample. 


Tissue - - - - 


no weight. 


no price. 


3 - - 





AN ABSTRACT of the Prices charged by Sir Abraham Bradley King for various articles of 
Stationery Stores supplied to the Household of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and of the prices 
paid by the Stationery Office at the same period for articles of the same description, as far as 
that description can be ascertained in the absence of samples. , 



DENOMINATION. 



Pens, Hudson’s Bay 
Pencils extra - 

Ditto common ... 

Tape, red - 

Ribbon, green ... 
Pins ----- 

Ditto 

Wax Taper - - - - 

Sealing Wax - - - 

Wafers, small box of - 

Inkstand, large ebony - 
Inkglasses - - - - 

Cards - 

Army Lists - - - - 

Erasing Knives - - - 

Paper Folders - - - 

Pounce Boxes 

Seals, wafer with ivory handles 
Ditto common 



Sir A. B. King’s 



Stationery Office’s 



per card 
per paper 
per lb. 



Hambro’ Pens charged in Sir Abraham Bradley King’s bill, at £. 1. is. per 100, are 
not noticed in the above Account, because he imports Pens from England which do 
not correspond in weight with those used at the Stationery Office, and at prices varying 
from 14 s. to 4 s. a hundred. 

Stationery Office,! J. Church, 

May 1829. J Comptroller. 
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T what wav have you made out that account ?— I have abstracted the account 
f Sir Abraham Bradley King, article by article, and such articles as it was 
possible to compare with our prices I have compared with the prices charged by 

° U THd' you also ma ke a comparison of the dates at which those articles were sup- 
lied as well as of the prices charged? — No, I did not; 1 apprehend that would 
have'been unnecessary, because the prices at which we received the paper at that 
time were similar to those we paid in 1 82 8 ; and that is the period to which the 
account of Sir Abraham Bradley King refers. 

The prices you have put opposite are the prices you know to have been charged 

in 1828?— Yes. 

You are in the habit of sending over a certificate of prices to Sir Abraham 
Bradley King every year? — No; there is an application made to the Stationery 
Office every year from Sir Charles Flint, desiring to know the prices of certain 
papers in the English market, that is, the English wholesale prices ; that list is 
niade out and transmitted to two of the principal wholesale stationers in London, 
who affix the prices to it ; it is then returned to me, and I certify it, and transmit it 
to Sir Charles Flint. 

Did you certify such an account as that in January last? — The prices affixed to 
my return are the prices certified in the general return to Sir Charles Flint. 

The question was, whether you made a return in January last to Sir Charles 
Flint ? — The last return I made was in April last, and I have no doubt there was 
one in January also, but the prices on that certificate so made out are not the 
prices of the Stationery Office, but the prices of the principal wholesale stationers ; 
they are the prices of what is called the trade-list. 

Then the Committee is to understand that the prices so certified by you are 
greater than the prices at which those same articles would be supplied by the 
Stationery Office in London? — Undoubtedly ; I mean to say that they are nearly 
fifty per cent higher than the prices of the Stationery Office. 

Then in supplying that list of prices to Sir Abraham Bradley King, it is natural 
that his charges should exceed by fifty per cent the charges of the Stationery 
Office in England ? — I apprehend so. 



John Church, 
Esq. 



23 May 1829. 



Does your certificate, when you say similar articles, refer to the name or the 
quality of the article ? — I mean to refer both to the name and quality, and that 
I can do with great certainty as to the paper, because the quality of the paper in a 
great degree depends upon its weight, and I was not content with merely taking 
the loose description Sir Abraham Bradley King gives in his bill, although there 
is some criterion to be formed from that information ; but I referred to the list 
sent over to Ireland, which shows the species and particular quality of paper with 
which Sir Abraham Bradley King supplies the offices. 

Had you samples of what he supplied, or did you form your judgment from the 
name? — I had no samples, because the samples sent over from Ireland to have the 
prices affixed, are transmitted to the stationers in London, who examine them 
with the wholesale prices. 

Then in order to give an opinion as to the price, would it not be necessary to 
see the samples? — Undoubtedly; I could have done it with greater accuracy if 
I had had samples ; but I had only one day to make out the return, and could not 
procure samples. 

Do you not make a quarterly return ? — Yes ; but I do not keep those papers, 
because the return is substantially made by stationers in the City. 

Will you be kind enough to state whether there is any material difference in 
the quality of the paper supplied by Sir Abraham Bradley King, and the paper 
supplied by the Stationery Office here? — I should think no material difference 
whatever. 



Do you mean to say that the paper supplied by the Stationery Office fifty per 
cent cheaper than that supplied by Sir Abraham Bradley King, is as good as what 
he supplies ? — I stated that Sir Abraham Bradley King’s prices were fifty per cent 
higher than our prices, that is to say, in the proportion of 100 to 1 5 ° > anf l I a l so 
know so far as this, that I think we go to market rather in a better way than 
Sir Abraham Bradley King does, because I think we employ rather superior 
manufacturers than those employed by Sir Abraham Bradley King in England ; 
but I do not mean to say that he makes a profit to the extent of the difference 
between his prices and ours, because. I know we can buy paper 30 per cent lower 
342 . F3 than 
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John Church, than Sir Abraham Bradley King can. I know we buy paper at from 12 to 15 'p er 

Esq. cent lower than the price of the wholesale stationers. 

' s ~' 1 How do you account for the facilities you have of buying cheaper than 

22 May 1829. Sir Abraham Bradley King, and 15 per cent lower than the wholesale stationers? 

In the first place, we pay for our paper in six weeks after delivery. I ought to 
have said likewise, we contract once a year for the whole supplies of the year, and 
that contract may be to the extent of 30,000 1 ., and very often a considerable supply 
beyond, at the same rate ; but we pay by a bill at thirty days after the period 
of delivery ; the custom of the trade is, that the wholesale stationer has a credit 
from the paper manufacturer of three months ; in fact it is a sort of running 
credit, beginning at three and ending at six months, it may be considered four 
months and a half ; therefore the stationer may do the greatest majority of our 
business ; so far from requiring a large capital, the mode in which we pay him 
assists him ; he is able to receive our money, and have two transactions with his 
stationer, and pay with our money without being a single farthing of his own 
capital in advance ; it is to be attributed partly to that, and partly to the competi- 
tion between the stationers to get our business. I know we often get paper which 
-the stationers supply to us at a lower price than they have paid for it. 

Then all circumstances considered, a stationer in Dublin supplying himself to 
a considerable amount from England could furnish it to his customers in Dublin 
at a very reduced rate below what is charged by Sir Abraham Bradley King ? — 
I should undoubtedly say he could furnish them at a considerably reduced rate ; 
and I am pretty sure there has been a considerable correspondence between the 
Government and Sir Abraham Bradley King upon that subject ; and if I do not 
mistake, Sir Abraham Bradley King agreed to limit his profit to ten per cent, upon 
the prices he paid for the paper, having over and above that his six or six and 
a half per cent allowed for the expenses of management. 

Does not Sir Abraham Bradley King charge his prices according to the certi- 
ficate of what the wholesale price in London is, which certificate is given by you ? 
— Ido not know; I presume it is so ; I can only speak to the dry fact; we are 
required to give such a certificate, and I presume it is to be, in some degree, 
a check upon Sir Abraham Bradley King’s prices, but how it is applied I do not 
know. 

Is there any mode by which any stationer in Dublin could obtain those articles 
you certify the price of at a less rate than you say the price amounted to? — No 
doubt, at 20 per cent less. 

Then upon what grounds do you take upon yourself to certify that those are 
the current wholesale prices, if the prices might be 20 per cent lower, knowing 
that it is for the purpose of enabling the public officer in Ireland to make his 
charges: How do you justify that those are the wholesale current prices? — 
I speak positively to a fact, that the prices which I certify are returned to me cer- 
tified as the wholesale prices of London by two of the most respectable stationers 
in London ; that certificate is sent by me to Sir Charles Flint ; what the subse- 
quent process is, I know nothing about ; but when I said that stationers in Dublin 
might be supplied with stores at 20 per cent, less, I did not mean less than those 
certified prices, but at 20 per cent less than the prices specified in Sir Abraham 
Bradley King's account. 

Then he could not supply himself at 20 per cent, lower than those prices? — No ; 
certainly not. 

How much lower? — I do not know that he could at all. 

You say that you do not know' that any lower price could be charged than those 
certified by those two wholesale stationers ?— Certainly. 

Then are the prices certified by those two wholesale stationers the document 
that governs your certificate ? — It is the document which governs my quarterly 
certificate to Sir Charles Flint, because I send the actual document itself, and only 
countersign it. 

Have you compared the prices contained in that document which you sent to 
Sir Charles Flint with the prices actually charged by Sir Abraham Bradley King? 
— I have not. 

Are the prices charged by Sir Abraham Bradley King conformable to the certi- 
fied prices you send over ? — Certainly not. 

How do you know that if you have not compared it? — I did not look at the 
certificate at the time, because I had not got it ; but I had the prices sufficiently in 
my mind to know it is not so ; and I must observe it was never intended it should 

be 
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because in addition to those prices. Sir Abraham Bradley King is allowed to John Church, 
charge a dealer's profit to the amount of ten per cent, and his commission into the v Esq. 

^ Would those two sums when put together amount to the difference between the 22 May l829 ‘ 
charge made by Sir Abraham Bradley King and the prices certified ? — I did not 
examine the return which is now upon the table with the quarterly certificate ; I can 
do it ; but I was not aware it was required. 

Then is the Committee to understand that the wholesale prices are the same 
thin" as the rates certified by you in your quarterly returns ?— Yes ; as far as I can 
rely upon the certificate of those respectable stationers : there is what they call 
a trade-list, published and distributed among the trade here by the principal 
paper-makers, and the prices on that certificate correspond with the prices on 
the trade-list. 

As you furnish the departments here at 1 5 per cent less than those wholesale 
prices, is there any reason why the departments in Ireland should not be furnished 
at the same prices? — In the first place, it could not be done except through 
a Government office, because the mode of payment could not be made by an 
individual : our funds are furnished by the Parliamentary vote, and we have con- 
sequently always funds in hand, and are able to make those prompt payments that 
enable us to get our paper so cheaply ; the promptness of payment is the main 
thing ; but it ought to be considered we advertise for tenders to be made of the 
prices of which paper of a certain description, and in certain quantities, can be 
supplied, and we likewise specify the times at which they are to be supplied, and 
the quantities in which they are to be delivered. 

Do you lay in your supply quarterly ? — We advertise, for instance, once a year, 
and state in our schedule of conditions the periods at which the papers are to be 
delivered, in various quantities, those periods spreading over the whole year. 

Is not the Stationary Office of Ireland equally a government office, and paid 
through the same means ? — That I really do not know. 

Supposing you saw cartridge paper charged in one account, and cartridge paper 
charged in another account, would you not infer they were the same kind of 
paper? — There is a difference in that kind of paper, the Audit Office, for instance, 
uses a cartridge paper which we cannot buy, and which is made for that office. 

Have you compared the detailed account of Sir Abraham Bradley King’s 
charges with the account which you certify of the wholesale prices in England ? — 

I have looked at it slightly ; it is impossible for me to give a detailed statement, 
because in the certificate given by the wholesale-stationers, and afterwards trans- 
mitted to the Irish Government, the paper is taken in its raw state, unfolded, 
uncut, and ungilt, whereas in the account of Sir Abraham Bradley King, there are 
charges for paper in quarto and octavo, and paper hot-pressed and gilt, none of 
those things are provided for in the London charges, it is merely the price of paper 
in its uncut state ; besides that you will find in the London charges the exact weight 
is specified ; in Sir Abraham Bradley King’s bill it is not specified. 

Are there no charges of any description, either as to pens or other articles, by 
which you can compare the prices charged by Sir Abraham Bradley King, and 
those certified by you to be the prices of the London stationers? — The prices 
returned by us contain only paper, and not stores ; but if the Committee will give me 
leave I will look into that account, and compare it with the London prices, and 
I should be able then to give more specific information than I am now ; but I might 
perhaps be permitted to state, that I am rather afraid that I have given an impres- 
sion somewhat more unfavourable to Sir Abraham Bradley King’s charges than 
they really deserve, and for this reason as I stated before, we are enabled to get 
papers at this cheap rate in consequence of getting them by contract, and paying 
for them as we do ; our papers are actually lodged and paid for, and may have 
been a month in our warehouse before they are furnished. Sir Abraham Bradley 
King is obliged to keep a stock to answer future demands, and he is not paid for 
the papers he issues till they have probably been consumed, and consequently he 
must have either a very considerable capital, or he must require a very long 
credit. 

Is not the 10 per cent supposed to cover that? — I can speak from experience that 
1 0 per cent is not an object to a person carrying on a large trade with a small capital ; 
he will, for a payment three months earlier than the usual payments, sacrifice his 
i o per cent. 
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What is meant by the wholesale prices of the trade ? — They are the prices which 
the wholesale stationer would charge to the retail stationer. 

In the return you have furnished the Committee with, upon the average, there 
is an extra charge made by Sir Abraham Bradley King of 25 or 30 .per cent above 
the charges made by the Stationary Office? — I think that the prices charged by ti, e 
Stationery Office appear to be in that bill about one third lower than Sir Abraham 
Bradley King’s prices. 

Have you compared, in making out that return, the prices charged by the Sta- 
tionery Office with the prices in your certificate? - In making out this last return 
I had no reference whatever to the quarterly certificate. 

Will you state to the Committee when this arrangement as to your signing a cer- 
tificate was first introduced ?— I cannot speak to the positive fact, but it has not 
been long introduced. 

Can you give the Committee the exact orders which were given to you as to the 
the manner in which the certificate should be furnished? — No, I cannot at this 
moment. 

Were they written, or verbal? — The certificates that have been sent to me for the 
purpose of being transmitted to the stationers, have occasionally been in manuscript, 
and I think once or twice in lithograph. 

The Committee want to know the exact directions given you as to those certifi- 
cates, and the mode of preparing them ? — That is a circumstauce I cannot recollect. 
I have no doubt they are prepared according to the order prescribed ; but I do not 
recollect the terms of the order. 

Were those orders given in writing ? — I imagine it w as a letter from the Trea- 
sury ; there would probably be an application first of all from the Irish office. 

Had you ever occasion to send over paper to Ireland ? — At this moment we send 
over papers, and printed forms for the use of some of the offices under the War 
Office, for instance at the military stations. 

Can you state the per-centage which the expense of transport of those papers 
amounts to ? — No, I cannot ; but it is something very immaterial. 

Including every expense? — Yes. 

You do not insure them ? — No. 

Do you supply the Ordnance department ? — Yes. 

And the Excise and Customs Boards? — Yes; I do not think there is any office 
under Government we do not supply ; we supply the Excise Office here, and thev 
transmit what is required to their officers in Ireland, and the same thing is done as 
to the Ordnance. 

You do not know the expense of transmitting these things ? — No ; there is one 
thing I inquired into as to the military stations relating to the Ordnance ; and 
I know the expense of transmission was very trifling, but that was with reference 
to printing, which is much more expensive in Ireland than in England, I do not 
mean to say generally, but I know it is much more expensive than the prices 
the Stationery Office get it done for. 

The Committee perceive that you have stated the price of sealing-wax, furnished 
by the patentee in Ireland at 6 s. 6 d. per pound, and the Stationary Office at 
3 s. ; do you know of your own knowledge, at all the ordinary price charged by whole- 
sale stationers ? — I believe about 5 s. ; I rather think we get our sealing-wax from 
the same individual that Sir Abraham Bradley King gets his from. 

Who is that person? — A Mr. Field, who is a manufacturer at Lambeth. 

He furnishes you at 3 s.? — Yes. 

Do you know the retail price of sealing-wax? — I believe, if you went into a shop 
and bought half a pound, you would have to pay 4 s. for the best ; but I know that 
different retail stationers vary in their prices from 6 s. to 8 s. per pound. 

With respect to the different articles of stationery, exclusive of paper, you have 
made a comparison between your prices and Sir Abraham Bradley King’s prices ; 
are the prices you have put down the wholesale prices ? — I have put down the prices 
we purchase at, which I believe are in all cases below the wholesale prices. 

Can you state the retail price of Hudson Bay Pens ? — I cannot indeed ; I know 
we can get them for 1 /. 1 s. a hundred, but they are not used generally ; we d 0 
not purchase one hundred in two years. 



John Church, 




23 May 1829. 
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ON THE IRISH MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES. 

Luna, 25* die Maij, 1829. 

LORD FRANCIS LEVESON GOWER 

IN THE CHAIR. 



John Caky, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT office do you fill ? — Secretary to the Commissioners of Public Records 
in England. 

How long have you filled that office ? — I do not know exactly ; almost 20 years 
I believe. 

How many years have the operations of the English Record Commission been 
carrying on ? — Ever since the year l Boo. 

Are you aware whether the operations of the Irish Record Commission com- 
menced at the same time, or if not, at what period the Irish Record Commission 
commenced their operations ?— I am unable to state that, never having turned my 
attention much to the Irish Commission. 

1 he Committee have received a return of the works which are now in progress, 
under the authority of the Record Commission in Ireland, as well as of those 
which still remain to be undertaken ; that document has been put into your hands, 
have you turned your attention to the various works suggested or described in that 
catalogue? — I have. 

Will you have the goodness to state the works, seriatim, together with any obser- 
vations which you feel it right to make upon the utility of the work, and the 
expediency of the mode in which it is proposed to be carried on ?— In “Return of the 
works now in progress,” the first is, “ The printing of the Calendar of the Patent 
Rolls of Chancery, from the reign of Edward the First to the period of the Revo- 
lution I consider this to be a useful work. No. 2, is “ The printing of the 
Repertory of the Inquisitions post Mortem, in the Rolls Office volume first, 
I believe, has been printed, and it contains the province of Leinster, I suppose, 
therefore, it will make four volumes ; I consider this also a useful publication ; it is 
stated that the inquisitions themselves are placed in portfolios, and the binding of 
them in volumes will secure them from loss or damage. I find they are mostly 
from James the First to 1725 ; I have put a doubt how many volumes, I have 
said four. 

Do you consider that binding up those records in books is preferable to pre- 
serving them in portfolios, both for safety and public convenience ? — I do. 

Have you had occasion to look over the volume which has been published, with 
reference to the province of Leinster ?— Very slightly ; I only had this on Saturday 
night. 

Perhaps your knowledge is not sufficient to enable vou to form a judgment of the 
mode in which the work is executed, as well as the importance of the matter?— 
I have looked so far as to be able to say I think the mode very proper, and sufficiently 
abstracted ; they are better abstracted than our own in England. The next is, 
“ The printing in chronological order of the transcripts of charters, privileges and 
immuniiies granted to cities, towns and bodies corporate in Ireland, whether civil 
or ecclesiastical.” I have said upon this article, that perhaps a full and accurate 
index would have been sufficient ; charters to public bodies. See. being very similar 
to each other, and often ot great length; query, therefore, the length that this work 
would extend to in the manner proposed. 

Do you think it would be desirable to ascertain the extent of the work, and the 
probable expense of completing it before it was undertaken ?— Certainly. 

Would that be the mode in which the English Commissioners would proceed 
before they undertook the publication ? — I think it is the mode. No. 4. is “ The 
transcription of documents of an ecclesiastical nature, found in the several Record 
and public libraries, for press or fair transcript, as may be deemed advi- 
* have Sa ‘^’ P erha P s > it being attended with less expense, it may be 
sufficient to give to the public an abstract only, or full index of those documents. 
I he fifth is, “A Repertory to the Decrees of the equity side of the Exchequer, 
similar to that already formed under the authority of the Commissioners, to the 

ancery decrees in the Rolls Office. Note: A transcript of this draft reper- 
ory will be required for lodging in the office for the use of the public.” I think 
ns will be useful. The sixth is “ An Index of persons places and things to a series 
00 s {which have been hitherto without any references) found among the 
342, G with 
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Auditor General’s Records, intituled King’s Letters, Government Orders, See .” 
with a note : “ A transcript of this index, when arranged in alphabetical and dic- 
tionary order, will be requisite for lodging in the office for the convenience of the 
public.” My observation upon this article is, that this title does not seem suffici- 
ently definite to determine whether it will be useful or not, many of the orders are 
probably of a mere temporary nature, an index to a selection from them would 
perhaps be sufficient. The seventh is, “ The comparison of the unenrolled Fiants 
with the books of Fiants, and of the Repertory formed to those Fiants with the 
originals in the Rolls Office. Note : A transcript of this Repertory is in progress, 
for the purpose of being lodged in the Rolls Office for more convenient reference.". 

I have queried the practical use of this work, I do not know enough of it to say 
whether it would be useful or not, I suppose if the Fiants were carried into execu- 
tion it would be of no use. No. 8. is, “ The repairing of the mutilated membranes, 
and the securing by stitching the loose membranes, as also the capping with strong 
parchment the Patent and Statute Rolls in the Rolls Office,” 1 think that is 
useful. 

“ Return of works to be undertaken.” 

This is the second head First. “The printing of the Calendar of the early 
'Memoranda Rolls in the Chief Remembrancer’s Office,” with a note : “ The draft 
of this calendar has been formed under the authority of the commissioners, and 
with the indexes of persons and places will be contained in two volumes.” I have 
said, it may be useful, but no dates are given. Article 2. “ The printing of the 

Repertory of the Inquisitions in the Chief Remembrancer’s Office, relating chiefly 
to the possessions of dissolved monasteries and matters of an ecclesiastical nature," 
that I think will be useful. The note is, “ The draft of this Repertory has been 
formed in manuscript under the like authority, and with the index will be con- 
tained in one volume.” I should think that could be attended with no great 
expense, being only one volume. 

In most of those cases you suggest that the first operation should be a prepara- 
tion of the transcript, and then a decision, whether such a work was worth the 
publication or not? — Certainly. The third is, “ The printing of the Calendar of 
the early Plea Rolls in the Birmingham Tower Office. Note : The draft of this 
Calendar has been prepared in manuscript under the like authority, and with the 
indexes will be contained in one volume.” That I think will be useful. Fourth, 
“ The printing of the Addenda and Corrigenda, found in the edition of the Statutes, 
collated with the Statute and Parliament Rolls, and transmisses, to which it is pro- 
posed to add nearly 1,500 Statutes discovered by the Sub-commissioners on the 
Patent, Plea and Memoranda Rolls, and which are not in any printed edition of the 
Statutes, the whole to be comprised in one volume. Note : In order to save the 
expense of reprintiug an entire edition of the Statutes, as collated with the 
Records, and which would comprise nearly ten volumes similar to those of the 
Statutes of the realm, or of the Parliament of Scotland, it has been considered ex- 
pedient to compile the materials for one volume, containing the Errata, Addenda 
and Corrigenda, found by the Sub-commissioners in the present edition, which 
with the inedited Statutes discovered by them among the Records, it is conceived 
may answer all the purposes of an entire new edition, and at a very moderate 
expense.” I should think that would be very proper, it might be an after consi- 
deration whether there should not be altogether a new edition, but at present that 
would suffice for all purposes, and may be useful. Fifth, “ The printing of the 
Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the library of Trinity College Dublin, to be com- 
prised in one volume.” I hope there is sufficient public spirit in the College itself to 
print the work at their own expense ; because, if the public were to print the 
manuscript catalogues of every library, it would be a most expensive operation. 

There has been no work of an analogous character with reference to English 
universities carried on by the English Commissioners ? — No. 

Upon what principle has the printing of the manuscripts of the British Museum 
been undertaken by the English Record Commissioners ? — That has been done at 
the recommendation of the Commissioners, because the British Museum has no 
fund of its own. Sixth, “ A Transcript of the Deeds and Wills extracted from 
the original inquisitions remaining of record in the Rolls and Chief Remem- 
brancer’s Offices, for the purpose of being lodged in the registry of deeds and 
wills I think if any utility were to be attached to this work it would be to give 
them to the public, and not to put them into the registry of deeds and wills ; it 
would be very useful to know what they are, if they are not known. 

You are not aware, perhaps, under the statute law of Ireland it is necessary t0 

effect 
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effect the registry of deeds and wills generally, under principles analogous to those John Calty, 

that apply i° Middlesex and Yorkshire ; would you conceive any utility could Esq. 

arise from a publication referring to the registry in this country, similar to those v ' 

alluded to in Ireland ?— If it could be done without any great expense, it would be 2 5 May 1829. 
desirable ; such a thing has been done in Scotland. 

Has it been done in Scotland by the Record Commission ? — Yes ; in fact the 
Commissioners, being at a great distance from London, and I, as their secretary, 
not having the power of looking into them myself, it has been entrusted to a sort 
of secretary for Scotland, and it has been left a great deal to him, and he says 
a great deal of money has been saved to individuals by that operation ; he has 
told me it cost many pounds to look for such an instrument ; now it is to be ob- 
tained for a mere trifle. 

; It has furnished the necessity of making searches and paying for those searches ? 

i . — Yes. 

Now proceed to the next “ A Transcript of the General Index, or classified 
Schedule of the contents of the Parliamentary Record Office, with indexes of 
persons and places, for the purpose of being lodged in the office for reference.” 
t I have queried “ the utility of this work, and the expense.” Eighth, “ The pro- 

I viding for the security and preservation of the Diocesan and County Records, 

j and of those in the Crown and Town Clerk’s Offices in Ireland, which had been 

J postponed until progress was made in the principal repositories in Dublin ; as also 

! the formation of general Inventories or press Catalogues of the contents of the 

several Record Offices and Repositories in Dublin.” That also I think the expense 

I should be known before it is entered upon, as being not a thing decidedly necessary 

perhaps. J J 

t Has the English Record Commission undertaken any proceedings of an analo- 

gous character? — No ; I think not. 

With respect to county records?— No ; I think not. I find that the last article 
e ,s tllat vvhich concerns the portfolios, and therefore I will repeat what I said upon 

f that subject. Ninthly, “The securing, in portfolios, the original inquisitions in 

s the Chief Remembrancer’s Office. The repairing and stitching any mutilated 

e membranes of the Patent, Plea and Memoranda Rolls. The securing, by binding 

1, sucb records books and papers of the Prerogative, late Auditor General’s, and 

5, ot ' ier Record Offices, as may more immediately require it for their preservation.” 

\ have sa!d u P on tha t. “ It may be suggested, that all original inquisitions or 
e documents as are capable of being bound, would be better secured by being bound 

e J; han b y bein g P ut into portfolios ; single instruments are in perpetual danger of 

e being lost or mislaid.” ° 

[ Another paper was handed to the •witness.'] 

. ^.t 11 y° u inform the Committee what works have hitherto been published under 
a t u ,. irectl0n °f tbe English Record Commission ? — The first in this list which 

h f, bel ! eve J correct, is the Calendar to the Patent Rolls in the Tower of London 

d • halendmum Rotulorum Patentium in Turri Londinensi, folio, 1802 the next 

;e ]?» * Calendarium Rotulorum Chartarum, et Inquisitionum ad quod Damnum, 

i- g, 1 803 ; „ the next is, “ Calendarium Inquisitionum post Mortem, 3 vols. folio’ 

it 1006-1821 there is now a fourth, it is complete as to the Tower, they now 

,e begin with the Rolls Chapel. “ Catalogue of the Cottonian MSS. folio, 1802: 

1- Catalogue of the Harleian MSS., 4 vols. folio, 1 808-18 1 2 ; Indexes to the Harleian 

a Catalogues, being the 4th volume, folio, 1812; Catalogue of the Lansdowne MSS., 

,e tolio 1819 ; Domesday Book, 2 vols. folio,” that does not belong to us; we have 

mere y printed the indexes and titles, and a volume of papers of a similar kind to 
h tJomesday, so that that makes four volumes instead of two ; the first two bein<r 

printed by the House of Lcrds in the year 1783. “ Ducatus Lancastrian pars 

II P r . lma; Calendarium Inquisit. post Mortem, pars secunda ; A Calendar to the 

it p . eadl / obo > ,82 3; Nonarum Inquisitiones in Curia Scaccarii temp. 

10 p ward HE f° do ) ^07 ; Placita de Quo Warranto temp. Edw. I. II. and III. in 

n p la re cept£E Scaccarii Westm. asservata, folio, 1818; Placitorum in Domo 

i- '-'apitulan Westmon. asservat abbreviatio, folio, 1S11; Reports from the Com- 

d missioners respecting the Public Records of the Kingdom, &c. with an Appendix, 

e p 1 ? lllln § en 8 raved Eac Similes inserted in the various works, with printed 

it Edw T ,01 n’ 2 - V ° ls ’ f° lio >. l8lo_,8l 9 : Rotuli Hundredorum temp. Hen. III. et 

,o p ,n I urn Lond. et in Curia recepta Scacc. Westm. asservati, vol. i, folio, 

0 Jtotulorlim Originalium in Curia Scacc. abbreviato, 2 vols. folio, 180-5- 

<* G2 1810; 
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John Caley, 1810; Rymeri Fcedera Conventiones, Littera, et cujuscunque generis acta publica 
Esq. inter reges Anglias et alios quosvis Imperatores, Reges, Pontificis, Piincipes, vel 
' ' Communitates we have published four parts, but they are equal in size to 

25 May 1829. a vo i utne) an d they ought to be called volumes ; “ Statutes of the Realm, 9 vol s . 

and an index ; Taxatio, Ecclesiastica Anglia; et Wallite Auctoritate P. Nicholai IV. 
circa, 1291, folio, 1802; Testa de Nevill, sive Liber Feodorum in Curia Scacc. 
temp. Hen. III. and Edw. I. folio, 1807 ; Valor Ecclesiasticus, temp. Hen. VIII. 
in four volumes, folio.” Then here is Scotland. 

Pass over Scotland ; now turn to the Irish publications ?— Reports from the 
Commissioners respecting the Public Records of Ireland, being their first, second 
third, fourth, and fifth annual Reports with Supplements and Appendixes. Reports 
from the same Commissioners, being their sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
annual Reports, with Supplements and Appendixes. Reports from the same Com- 
missioners, being their eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth annual 
Reports,” those concern the operations of the Board ; they are not publications 
either of original documents or even calendars. 

What are the more precise publications that come within the term Records ?— 
'We have not published in that kind of way so many as they have done, but we 
have published more original works and calendars ; the two works they have published 
are these : “ Inquisitionum in officio llotulorum Cancellarim Hiberniae, asserva- 
tarum Repertorium, vol. 1. folio, 1826; Rotulorum Cancellarise Calendarium in 
Hibernid, vol. 1. part 1. folio, 1828; so that in fact all they have published 
amounts to two volumes in folio, or parts. 

How many have the English Commissioners published? — Between 40 and 
50 volumes in round numbers, including Scotland ; there are some in the press 
now. 

John Doherty, Esq. a Member of the House, called in ; and Examined. 

John Doherty, Esq. YOU have a letter from the King’s Printer in Ireland as to how soon after the 

v “• passing of the Relief Act it was to be had in Dublin? — Yes; Mr. Grierson states 

that the Elective Franchise Act and the Emancipation Act both got the Royal 
Assent the 13th of April, that they were received from England on Wednesday 
the 15th of April at the hour of two o’clock, and on the same day at five, one of 
them was sold in his office, and others of them furnished to the Castle ; and that 
the other Act was published and sold on the next morning at ten o’clock ; the 
marginal notes in the latter Act being different from those in the bill, caused 
a delay of a few hours. 

Are the Committee to undertand that a new Irish edition of those statutes was 
prepared in that time and given to the public there, or that a copy was sent over 
from England, an English copy to Messrs. Grierson? — An Irish copy printed from 
the English Act. 

With respect to the distribution of the statutes amongst magistrates, it is very 
likely you, in your official station, have opportunities of judging of the expediency 
of the distribution of the statutes ; will you have the goodness to put the Committee 
in possession of your opinion ? — I am not sure I have any peculiar means of forming 
an opinion upon the subject. In my intercourse with magistrates in Ireland I have 
heard complaints from some who have not obtained copies. I believe there is a 
limited number sent to each county in Ireland, and I have heard of complaints 
from some magistrates not included in the number, who do not obtain them ; and 
it did occur to me, without increasing the expense of printing the statutes, the 
number of copies might be multiplied by prohibiting the re-printing in Ireland of the 
statutes applying to England ; for instance, the names of the Land Tax Commis- 
sioners. I believe I am right in the fact that that is published in Ireland, and distri- 
buted to the county magistrates ; and I am not aware that it can add much to their 
stock of useful information ; I rather think in one year it has extended to 300 pages 
of the printed volumes of the statutes: in the last ten years there is one of the statutes 
that has 300 pages occupied by names, and it occurred to me if some intelligent person 
was to look at the Acts, and collect those that could by possibility be useful, a much 
greater number of copies might be circulated, at the same expense. It is quite 
obvious the expense of multiplying the copies is not so great as multiplying the 
statutes ; when the press is once set there is less expense in striking off 

But would you prefer that the distribution of the statutes should go to individual 
magistrates, as at present practised, or sent to them at their petty sessions, to be 

deposited 
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, n0S jted with the clerk of the petty sessions, and kept by the magistrates? — I can John Doherty, Esq. 

scarcely conceive that that would give adequate means of information to magistrates; p - 

and I think the fault in Ireland is, that the magistrates do not study the Acts ' ' 

sufficiently ; and I do not think it would tend to increase the quantity of time they 85 ‘ ay 1 29 ‘ 
would «ive to considering the subject, if they were only to find a copy in a public 
room. It would be very useful that the petty session should have a copy, and the 
magistrates also. 

Have you acted as a magistrate in the county yourself ? — Never. 

Have you any means of knowing whether the copies now distributed are pre- 
served, and made available for public purposes ? — I have no means of forming 
a judgment upon that subject. 

In your opinion, is it much to the public advantage supplying the Irish magistrates 
with the statutes? — I do not think myself competent to form an opinion on the 
subject from experience ; my intercourse has not been sufficient with the country 
magistrates, in their magisterial capacity, to form an opinion ; but if I was to reason 
upon the subject, I should say they are not likely to furnish themselves, looking at 
the class of persons who hold the magisterial office in Ireland ; I should hope some 
of them take the trouble to read them. 

Has any other mode of communicating information to the magistrates of Ireland 
with respect to the law-, and the principles upon which the law ought to be adminis- 
tered occurred to you ? — I am able to state that a work is in a very forward state, 
and almost ready for publication, upon the subject of magisterial duties generally ; 
it has been prepared with great care by a barrister very competent for the work, 
and will I am sure be found very useful; it is by a Mr Nunn. 

At a moderate expense ? — Yes, a very moderate expense; detailing the duties of 
a magistrate of the county, and a manual of instruction for all possible cases, civil 
and criminal. 

Such a work as that cannot supply the new statutes ? — No, it is obvious that 
down to the period of publication it will be complete by reference to the statutes, 
but will not serve to keep up the knowledge of the magistrate. 

The Committee have been informed there is at the present moment in the pos- 
session of the King’s Printer in Ireland a certain number of cheap compressed 
octavo edition of the statutes, from the earliest time down to the present ; do you 
conceive it would be of public importance that the petty sessions should be fur- 
nished throughout Ireland with such an edition ? — I should conceive it would be 
very useful, accompanied by an index adapted to it, prepared by the same gentle- 
man, Mr. Nunn. It is a continuation of Mr. Ball’s Index down to the Union. 

You acted for some years as one of the members of the Commission for Judicial 
Inquiry ? — Yes, for four years. 

Are you aware what subjects still remain to be inquired by the members of that 
commission ?— I should say ecclesiastical courts, manor courts and bankruptcy, 

I speak from recollection. 

Do you consider that it is important to the public interest that the inquiry should 
be continued, so far in the first instance as relates to the ecclesiastical courts ? — 

Undoubtedly, most necessary. 

In point of fact has not that inquiry already been made ; has there not been one 
report made with respect to the office of judge in the prerogative court? — My 
recollection is, that it was confined exclusively to the judge preparatory to a bill 
introduced for the regulation of his salary ; but there has been no general inquiry 
into the fees and emoluments of the officers of that court, the great subject of com- 
plaint has been with reference to their charges. 

With respect to bankruptcy, do you conceive that to be matter for inquiry, so 
much as legislation ? — I should say that it is more for legislation than inquiry. 

With respect to the manor courts throughout Ireland, do you conceive it would 
be necessary, or of any very great importance to the public service, that this 
commission should be continued for the object of inquiry into the manor courts ? 

—I think not; for my impression is, that it would be desirable, alter some con- 
sideration, to abolish the manor courts in Ireland. I think that the altered state 
of the country and the law since the institution of manor courts ; above all, giving 
to the common people in Ireland, both in civil and criminal cases, a very accessible 
mode of redress before an assistant barrister, is an excellent substitute for the 
manor court; and that the existence of the manor court, together with the 
assistant barrister’s court, operates as a great grievance ; for a party defeated before 
the assistant barrister, may vexatiously bring his adversary before a manor court ; 
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John Doherty, Esq. and very shortly before I left Ireland I saw a bill of costs in a manor court, it was 

v M ^ p ' so vexatious, I had a coversation with the attorney-general, upon which we agreed 

we would attentively consider the subject before the next session, with the view of 
35 ay 1829. ca iii n g the attention of the House to the subject. 

Generally, you are aware that very great grievance to the inhabitants of many 
districts in Ireland is the consequence of the existence of those manor courts p-o. 
I have been told so. 

The officer who executes the duties in these courts is generally seneschal ? 

Yes; and the Committee are aware there have been two or three Acts passed on 
the subject within the last five or six years, that have been very useful, rendering 
it necessary that the judge of the court should give security ; but altogether it is 
a subject most deserving of attention, and I believe it could be shown that, without 
any loss, there might be an abolition of the manor courts altogether. 

They are common law courts? — Yes; and they are vexatious in the extreme in 
their operation. 

Did it ever come before you to know that blank decrees have been signed and 
given to the plaintiffs ? — No ; I am not in a situation to know that from practice. 

Was not there a question referred to the attorney-general as to the probable 
time that the inquiries considered necessary by the Commission would take? — 
There was. 

Can you state the limit that was fixed by the attorney-general ? — I should say 
he fixed two years from that period as the time within which they might wind up 
all the different heads of inquiry, and I believe there was an announcement made 
to the board, with respect to that being the attorney-general’s opinion. 

At what time was that limit fixed ? — I should say in the month of January last. 

Was that supposing they were to consider the manor courts, the ecclesiastical 
courts, and the bankruptcy court also ? — Yes. 

Do you think it will be necessary that the commission should inquire into the 
nature and manner, and the conduct of the business in the manor courts, with 
a view to ascertain whether they ought, or ought not to be abolished?— I think it 
very desirable that the Commissioners should make that inquiry, they would 
collect a body of authentic information which would be a foundation for Parlia- 
ment to act upon, either for their regulation or abolition. 

Have you any notion of the number of manor courts that exist in Ireland ?— 
No ; but I am sure they are very numerous. 

Are the Committee to collect from the evidence you have last given, that it may 
be expedient for the Commissioners to inquire into a number of those courts as 
evidence of the system, or to inquire into all the manor courts? -No, certainly 
not into all ; but into some, as pointing out the abuses, and not only the abuses 
but how the jurisdiction conflicts with more available jurisdictions. 

Would you draw a distinction between the manor courts in Dublin and its 
vicinity, presided over by barristers, and the manor courts in the country, to which 
your attention has been particularly pointed by the questions already put ?— I am not 
sufficiently aware of the foundation upon which they stand to pronounce any 
opinion ; but I think there being a barrister at the head of the court, would point 
out a difference between them. ' 

Are you of opinion that since the establishment of the civil bill jurisdiction in 
Ireland, all the manor courts, such as manor courts, courts leet, courts baron, &c. 
might be dispensed with? — That is my present impression, subject to further con- 
sideration ; because there are certain species of matters which the civil bill court 
has not jurisdiction over, but which the seneschal of the manor court takes cogni- 
zance of ; for instance, actions of trespass, quare clausum fregit, and with respect 
to that, much consideration would be necessary, before the abolition of the manor 
court ; at present my impression is, that it would be possible to abolish them, and 
that it would be beneficial. 

Should not such inquiry of the Commissioners be accompanied by a detail of the 
profits derived by the officers of those manor courts?— That is invariably a part of 
their inquiry, as to the emoluments and fees of the officers of courts of justice. 

Are you aware whether the propriety of reducing the number of commissioners 
was referred to the attorney-general for his opinion ?— It was. 

What was his opinion? — His opinion was, that it would be very desirable to 
keep up the full number of five, until the completion of the inquiry. 

Does your opinion coincide with that of the attorney-general? — Perfectly it 
was considered expedient, with a view to the efficiency of the commission. 

Have 
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John Doherty, Esq. 

Have you given your attention both as a lawyer, and as you undoubtedly have in m. r. 

ur official capacity, to the subject of criminal prosecutions in Ireland ? — Yes ; v n/ ' 

X have had some experience of them in both capacities. 2 5 May 1829. 

Can you inform the Committee upon what principle cases are selected to be 
made the subject of prosecution at the public expense ? — I think that the attorney- 
general, who directs the prosecutions, invariably selects all cases where he conceives 
the public peace is affected ; and I think of late years he has directed a greater 
number of cases to be prosecuted than he did formerly. I believe from the diffi- 
culty of having prosecutions carried on by individuals in Ireland, he has found the 
necessity of the Crown interposing, and he has directed a great number of prosecu- 
tions in cases where it appeared to him there was a probability of producing con- 
victions ; and where he thought if the Crown had not interposed there would not 
be any effective prosecution. 

Do you consider that this extension of the original principle has been productive 
of benefit in that country ? — I think of very great benefit : I think a vast number 
of convictions have in the last few years been obtained in cases where formerly 
there would not have been any. 

In many of the offences that take place in Ireland, is not the conviction obtained 
by the evidence of approvers ? — In very many cases. 

In cases of that description, is it not a matter of very considerable difficulty, and 
of legal knowledge, to obtain the corroborative circumstances, and to prepare the 
evidence necessary to obtain the conviction ? — Of the greatest difficulty. 

Do you conceive that many of the cases in the carrying on which you have given 
directions, or in which you have interfered, could have been prosecuted to con- 
viction, had they been left to mere private prosecution ? — I cannot conceive that 
any of them would have been effectual if left to mere private prosecution ; they 
were cases where no private individual was injured, and where the attorney-general 
conceived it to be peculiarly his duty to take up the prosecution ; and the expense 
in some of the latest cases has been so great that no individual would have under- 
taken them ; I do not allude to any political cases. I have immediately before my 
recollection some cases of great outrage and murder committed, so far political as 
this, that in the south of Ireland it has grown out of the peculiar system of resistance 
to the landlord, but that perhaps is to be traced to a very remote period. 

Taking the cases in which a private individual has prosecuted, and taking the 
cases in which the Crown prosecutes, is it not the consequence of the statement 
which you have made, that there is a much greater certainty of attaining the ends 
of justice by reason of the intervention of the Crown, and that there are a greater 
number of acquittals where it is left to private individuals ? — It is almost difficult to 
institute a comparison, private individuals prosecute so rarely ; in all cases of great 
outrage, the Government invariably take up the prosecution. 

In all cases of any individual suffering wrong, and wishing to have the case pro- 
secuted at the public expense, Xvhat is the mode he adopts ? — I am not aware of 
any private individual ever making an application of that kind ; the practice I believe 
to be this, the crown solicitor for the circuit receives prior to the assizes a return of 
all the informations sworn and lodged in the course of the half year ; they are laid 
before the attorney-general, who reads them, and any cases which he thinks of 
magnitude or importance he directs to be prosecuted by the Crown, but it is without 
reference to the solicitation of any party interested. 

Is not a private party, if at all concerned, given an option to prosecute or not ? 

— I have known cases where private parties have taken it up, and that goes in 
exoneration of the Crown. 

Do you not find the parties in the country generally ready to co-operate with 
the Crown in any prosecutions necessary to preserve the peace? — Quite the 
contrary. 

The question goes to this, whether the magistrates and gentry of the country do 
not hail the endeavours of the Crown to preserve the peace, and co-operate with 
them ? — Certainly. 

Are the Committee to understand that the crown solicitor receives from the 
clerk of the crown an account of the offences committed and the informations 
lodged, and that the crown solicitor makes a report to the attorney-general, upon 
which the discretion of the crown lawyers is exercised ? — Upon which the attorney- 
general exercises his own discretion. 

After the attorney-general has directed the prosecution and employed counsel, 
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John Doherty, Esq. is it not competent for the party aggrieved, to employ his counsel to co-operate? 

M - p - — Yes; I have known that frequently. 

' Have you known the judge to object to it or approve of it ? — I do not know 

25 May 1829. t h at 1 have known the judges object, but I have known the conducting counsel f or 
the Crown, upon the circuit, object occasionally where he had reason to think the 
manner in which the counsel appointed by the party to conduct the prosecution 
was not likely to effectuate the object. 

Having used the phrase crown solicitor, will you explain to the Committee the 
duties of that officer, and how many are appointed for Ireland ? — I believe there 
are six crown solicitors ; I think there is one for each circuit, and the one for the 
Leinster circuit has to discharge the duties of crown solicitor for Dublin, that is 
Mr. Kemmis. 

Is it to the crown solicitor that is communicated the pleasure of the attorney- 
general with regard to the prosecutions he is to conduct? — Yes. 

How many counsel are employed by the crown solicitor in the conduct of the 
several cases, is their number limited ? — Their number is not limited ; but in 
practice it was greater than I believe it is at present; upon the circuit with which 
I am most acquainted, the attorney-general employs four counsel, and I believe 
now that is the rule on each circuit, formerly there were nine on the Munster 
circuit, now there are four ; there were never more than four upon the circuit 
I am best acquainted with. 

Have the attorney and solicitor-general briefs upon those occasions, unless in 
cases where they attend? — Never in any case, except where they give an actual 
attendance. 

O11 the circuit ? — Or any where ; I think it differs from England in that ; they 
never have a brief but where they give an attendance. 

Do they not have briefs in Dublin in the revenue cases? — No, not unless they 
attend. 

Has the attorney-general fees for deciding upon the cases that shall be pro- 
secuted ? — He receives fees upon the cases laid before him. 

Do you conceive it is expedient to continue the employment of four counsel in 
every case of a criminal prosecution in Ireland ? — I should say that, generally 
speaking, there ought to be four counsel employed in all serious cases ; and 
I think the attorney -general, in selecting an efficient and good bar for the circuit, 
cannot well employ a smaller number than four, and if the Committee will allow' 
me, I will state my reason : I think, in his selection of lawyers, he ought to look 
to different qualifications ; I think it essential that the Crown should have in the 
prosecuting bar some men of the greatest eminence upon the circuit, some of the 
leading counsel of that bar ; but it cannot be expected that persons who are much 
engaged in general business should give their sole attention to the business of the 
Crown. The bar ought to be composed of men in great business and men in 
moderate practice, that the men in moderate practice may give their constant 
attendance ; and where any point of difficulty arises, or any important statement 
is to be made, they might call for the senior counsel, and I believe that is the 
way in which the business is conducted ; if the Crown were to have counsel 
exclusively devoted to their business, they would very soon cease to have that 
character they now have upon the circuit. 

Are there not many cases in which there are two courts sitting at the same time 
at the same assize town, and of concurrent jurisdiction, where if there were only 
two counsel employed on the part of the Crown, it might be difficult to obtain 
their services ?— The answer to the last question was given by me upon a mis- 
taken supposition that all the Committee were aware of the fact, that always 
during the assizes two courts are sitting, and when I spoke of the necessity of the 
Crown employing four counsel, and four not being always present, I alluded to 
this, the one court sitting upon criminal business and the other upon the civil 
business; the leading counsel are employed generally in the civil court, and only 
come in for the statement of the criminal case, or where the case is of great moment, 
or some point of difficulty arises. 

Can you explain to the Committee in what mode the bills of costs of those pro- 
secutions are made up and taxed, and what check exists against any undue expen- 
diture, under the head of criminal prosecutions? — I am not at all competent to 
give any information upon that subject, 

Are 
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Are not the bills of costs, the bills of costs of each crown solicitor? — I believe John Doherty, Esq. 
•each solicitor has his bill of costs, and it varies according to the number of cases. *• 

Are you aware what officer taxes those bills of costs ? — The costs in criminal ^ 
eases are taxed by the clerk of the crown in the Court of King’s Bench. 2 5 Ma y l8a 9- 

Do you consider, as you have stated that the extension of the crown prosecutions 
has been productive of benefit, that a further extension of the same principle so as 
to give to every party bringing a case before the assizes, the means of having that 
case brought to trial under the direction of the crown, would be desirable? — That 
question involves so many considerations, that it is not easy to give an answer to it 
at the moment. I think from the state of society in Ireland it is desirable to give 
every facility for that purpose, but concurrent with that arrangement there ought 
to be something done to throw the burthen more upon the county than the Govern- 
ment, it would be perhaps a fair principle that each county should pay for the 
prosecution of its own crime. 

Are you aware of an Act that passed some years back throwing the payment 
of witnesses upon the counties in Ireland, to be raised by presentment?— I am, but 
that has received a very narrow construction, injuriously so in my opinion. 

Will you explain the construction and the circumstances if you are aware of 
them ? — I believe the construction given by the judges is, that they do not allow 
the expenses of witnesses in any case where the attorney-general prosecutes, or in 
any case where public bodies, such as the Bank prosecute, or where the police pro- 
secute ; but whatever the decision is that they have come to in effect, it is to allow 
expenses in a very few cases, and they allow them very low', they allow none of the 
consequential expenses ; the Committee know what I mean by that, a large pro- 
portion of the expenses of the crown solicitor in Ireland, arises from the necessity 
of procuring the witnesses, and providing for them after they have given their 
evidence, perhaps it would be found to be by far the heaviest expense. 

Do you not conceive it would be but fair that a considerable portion of the 
expenses of witnesses should in future be defrayed by the counties, and not thrown 
upon the Parliamentary grant? — I should think so, and I should think it would be 
very fair that each county should bear its own expenses, and I should think it 
might have a very useful operation upon the farming classes if they found the 
amount of the assessment vary in proportion to the crime of the country, it might 
give a kind of stimilus ; I think it hard that the country generally should pay for the 
prosecution of offences in the disturbed districts ; I think it would have a very 
useful effect upon the farmer of Tipperary, if he learnt that in consequence of the 
peaceable state of the county of Wicklow, which is one of the most peaceable, the 
assessment was so much, whereas in his own county it would be very heavy in con- 
sequence of its disturbed state. 

How could you put the consequential expense upon the county, when it may last 
for years ? — I never contemplated that, but the direct expenses ; I should also say 
that I never contemplated giving the patronage of the prosecution locally to the 
counties ; I should still leave it as the right of the attorney-general. 

Is a very large proportion of the sums paid for criminal prosecutions expended 
in conveying out of the country witnesses who dare not remain in the country? — 

There is a case at this moment upon which I was consulted before leaving Dublin, 
in which I think the good faith of the Government is pledged to provide for fifteen 
persons, by sending them out of the country, arising out of one criminal prosecu- 
tion. I think it absolutely necessary that every one should be removed from the 
county, they would not be suffered to live there if they returned ; and my reason 
for thinking that is this ; some years ago, just previous to the arrival of Mr. Lamb 
iu Ireland, as Secretary, there was a criminal prosecution in which a man of the 
name of Mara gave evidence as a witness, he was removed from the country, and 
brought up to Dublin for protection ; and Mr. Lamb had frequent conferences with 
me about the propriety of sending him back to the country, he said it was an 
expense that ought not to be entailed upon the Government ; I requested Mr. Lamb 
not to form a hasty judgment upon the subject, for when he was a little longer in 
Ireland, and acquainted with the peculiarities of the state of the county of 
Tipperary, he would find it w as not an unnecessary expense ; the individual I speak 
ot did not return to the country ; but such was the degree of hatred to his family, 
in consequence of his having given evidence, that his family, consisting of three 
brothers, were beset in the evening returning from work, and merely because they 
could not find the man himself who was protected in Dublin, and had given evidence, 
they attempted to murder the tluee brothers, and they succeeded in murdering one, 
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John Doherty, Esq. for no other cause than from his brother having given evidence. The difficulty i n 
w.r. procuring evidence in that case was exceedingly great, and it is in consequence of 

v ^ ' the effective prosecution in that case that it becomes necessary to provide for fifteen 

a 5 May 1829. people. 

Are you aware of how many score of persons coming under that description 
within the last three years, Government have found it necessary to provide asylums 
for altogether ? — I cannot at all state the number ; but in that same case which 
I allude to after a vast deal of trouble to bring the prosecution to bear, in the 
course of the preliminary examination, it became necessary to send to the borders 
of the Queen's county and the county of Tipperary, to get a witness who was 
referred to by the evidence of one of the approvers, as to an apparently immaterial 
fact, which would be' very -valuable in corroborating the approver. A police officer 
was sent at night and brought him to my room, the man came into the room and 
utterly denied every thing upon the subject ; he refused to give evidence ; he was 
a very respectable looking man, apparently of the better class of farmers, and when 
he was urged very strongly to give evidence, he burst out crying, and said, “ if the 
book is put tome, I will not perjure myself, I will speak the truth; but I must 
.make up my soul, for I shall be murdered when I return.” He was one of those 
who was told he should be provided for; he was obliged to give up his farm in the 
country, and I never saw a man suffer more in giving evidence, under the idea of 
being obliged to give up his farm. 

W as that man examined ?•— He was, and was very successful in producing the 
conviction ; there was nothing political connected with the case. 

Has that system of intimidation been at all produced by the great degree of 
impunity heretofore taking place throughout the country, after breaches of the law 
and acts of violence have been committed? — I am not able to charge my memory 
with any case of impunity, there has been every effort made, but there is extreme 
difficulty in the county I allude to in arresting of offenders. 

In the state of society in Ireland for a certain number of years past, under this 
system of intimidation, must it not necessarily be a great many that have escaped 
punishment who deserved it ?— No doubt, the difficulty of obtaining evidence is 
very great. 

Does that apply generally to all parts of Ireland ? — No ; I give my evidence 
more particularly with reference to the south of Ireland ; I have not any information 
as to the state of the law in the north of Ireland ; I do not believe it is very great 
there. 

What control is there over the clerk of the crown in the transmission of in- 
formations before magistrates to the crown solicitor ? — I do not happen to know. 

Does not a great deal of the success of the attempt to enforce the law depend 
upon the manner in which the informations are taken in the first instance by the 
magistrate, and handed over by him to the clerk of the crown, and the punctuality 
of transmission to the crown solicitor ? — A great deal of the success of the prose- 
cution necessarily depends upon the skill with which the information is originally 
taken, and followed up with further investigation. 

And also on the accuracy and regularity with which informations, when taken, 
are deposited with the proper officer ?— Undoubtedly ; it is quite essential they 
should be forwarded. 

May not improvements be introduced, as to all those matters, in the administra- 
tion of the law in Ireland ? — There have been a good many regulations upon the 
subject of late, and some statutable ones. 

Would it be attended with much difficulty to have an office in every county, 
superintended by a public magistrate, to receive informations, and conduct all the 
early parts of the proceedings connected with the administration of the criminal 
law ?— It might be very beneficial, if there was an intelligent and active magistrate in 
every county-town in Ireland who would receive them, and follow them up with 
further investigation, for many prosecutions have failed from mere informations 
having been taken, and no further investigation following them. If a man is an 
intelligent police magistrate, the immediate investigation of some minute facts would 
be conducive to the effectual termination of the prosecution. 

, Has l \ ot toe system prevailing in Ireland been copied from the system irt 
England ? — I believe it stands on the same foundation. 

If the same system in Ireland was followed as is in England, that the expenses 
of criminal prosecutions should be paid by the counties, would that very much 
increase the expense?— I could scarcely form any estimate of that. 

Do 
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Do you consider that the conduct of the criminal prosecutions in Ireland would John. Dokerty, Esq. 

be equally as efficient as at present, if in the place of the crown solicitor acting for ^ M - p - ^ 

the entire circuit, and communicating directly with the Government, you had v y 

a county officer charged with the conduct of the criminal prosecutions ? — I think there 2 5 May 1829. 
are very conflicting considerations upon that, there are obvious advantages in 
having a county officer, and some disadvantages. 

Whut are the advantages you would connect with having a county officer ? — 

I should say you would have a person upon the spot, an intelligent professional 
man who would from the moment of the commission of the crime set himself 
actively to work to procure the evidence upon the spot, with all the means of tracing 
out the evidence ; it would be useful, and would be obviously beneficial. 

Does not the police officer discharge those duties at the present moment ? — No, 
the police duties and the legal duties totally differ. 

In point of fact at the present moment, are there not four inspectors general of 
police in Ireland ? — There are. 

* Do you not consider that considerable advantages would arise from the presence 

t of the inspector of police during the whole of the circuit?— I am not aware how 

; far the duties of the inspector of police are connected with the detection of the 

J crime of the country, I believe he makes references to the Government generally 

f on the state of the peace of his district, I believe his more immediate duty is in 

looking to the regulation of the police establishment under his care. 

; Have you found inconveniences arising from the absence of the inspector of 

the police, who could not attend at the assize town, in consequence of there not 
f being an inspector of police for each circuit, but only one for the province ? — I can 

f conceive it, but I never experienced it. 

I If there was an efficient inspector of police for each circuit, bound to attend at 

5 the assize town, and to receive the direction of the crown solicitor, do you not 

conceive that many advantages you would have connected with the establishment 
s of a local officer might by that means be secured ? — It seems to me that the duties 

1 of the inspector of police are totally different from those belonging to the crown 

s solicitor. 

Have you not found the advantage of the attendance of the police magistrate, 

J Mr. Voakes, with relation to thecriminal prosecutions in the province of Munster ? — 

3 Of the utmost possible advantage ; in all cases where he has taken it up, his great 

t intelligence, and peculiar means of discovering evidence, have been invaluable in 

.procuring convictions ; he is a most intelligent man. 

Do you not conceive that the establishment of a similar authority, in the shape 
of an inspector of police, bound to communicate with the crown lawyers on the 
3 circuit, might tend materially to complete the evidence on the trials ? — I have no 

e doubt of the importance of having such a man as Mr. Voakes, but I doubt whether 

y you could find many such. 

Has it not occurred to you that there are disadvantages that would arise from a 
y local officer that do not belong to the crown solicitor ’—Certainly. 

Do you think he would be more likely to be warped by political and party 
> feeling; — No doubt ; and those are the disadvantages I adverted to, when I said 

y there were conflicting considerations. 

Between the advantages and disadvantages in the present state of Ireland, which 
1- way do you conceive the balance to incline?— I think it possible that the crown 

3 solicitor, by employing himself under him, in each county, a person subject his control, 

and removable at his pleasure, might furnish a substitute for the crown solicitor, 

* fixed in each county, and perhaps obviate some of the disadvantages from having 

e .a fixed officer. 

1 May not some of the local inconvenience to which you have adverted, arising 

1 from the want of a county officer, have been occasioned by the circumstance of 

3 a number of offices being accumulated in the hands of one individual ; for instance, 

3 where the clerk of the crown is appointed for one entire circuit, and not for sepa- 

1 rate counties ? — I cannot say that I see the inconvenience resulting from the clerk 

* of the crown being an officer acting throughout the circuit. 

Have you ever turned your attention to the effect ot the substitution of salaries 
T to the ’crown solicitors for their present system of fees? — I never have. 

Do you feel prepared to pass any opinion upon the subject? — No, I do not; 
s except a doubt, not as to the economy of it, 1 am not competent to give an 

1 opinion upon that; but I doubt the sufficiency of duties performed for salaries;eom- 

, pared to those discharged for fees. 
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John Dohfrty, Esq. How are the counsel engaged on the circuit paid ? — Certainly not by salary, but 

**• p - by fees in proportion to the cases. 

V ~ ' Is it not the fact that the fees are very seldom marked on the back of the briefs ? 

25 May 1829. — I do not think I ever saw them marked on the back of the briefs of the crown’s 

counsel. 

Who decides the fees that should be given to the four counsel ? — I believe the 
crown solicitor, according to the magnitude and importance of the case ; it is not 
the practice to mark them, as far as I have seen. 

Would it not be desirable that that course should be followed, so that the 
expenses might be seen ?— I really am not competent to speak to that ; but my 
understanding, without knowing the fact, is, that there is a certain scale of fees 
generally given, either two or three guineas with a brief ; but there are some cases 
that are extremely heavy. The solicitor can tell you the scale of fees for consulta- 
tions, and every thing ; there are cases I have known occupy eighteen or nineteen 
hours in court ; I was nineteen hours in court myself on one occasion. 

Can you tell the Committee how much of the 37,000/. in 1828, or of the 
50,000/. in 1829, consisted of fees? — I am utterly unable to give any information 
upon the subject. 



John Church, Esq. again called in ; and Examined. 

YOU have some accounts to deliver in, which were ordered when you attended 
the Committee last ? — I have. 

State what those accounts are ? — When I had the honor of being here on Friday, 
I was desired to make out a comparative statement, as far as I had the means 
of doing so, between the London wholesale prices of paper, the prices of similar 
paper charged by the King’s stationer in Ireland, to the household of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and the prices charged by the stationery office here ; that account 
I take leave to present. [ The witness delivered in the same.] 



A RETURN of the London Wholesale Prices of such Papers as were Supplied by Sir Abraham 
Bradley King, to the Household of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the Quarter ended 
5th of April 1828 ; and of the Prices charged by him to the Irish Government for the same 
Papers ; together with the Prices at which Papers of the same Size and Weight were purchased 
at the same Period at the Stationery Office. 
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At the same time I ought to state, that when I delivered in the other account 
on Friday, I was not enabled, in my statement of prices, to have any reference 
to the samples upon which the London prices were fixed ; I did not then know 
that the samples referred to were now in existence ; since then I have discovered 
that the actual samples sent over by the King’s stationer in Ireland, in March 
1828, in order that the prices might be affixed to them, were actually in London, 
and such of the samples I have in my hand, as refer to the papers supplied by the 
King’s stationer to the Lord Lieutenant’s household, and which are referred to in his 
bill upon the table. 

[The witness delivered in some samples of paper.] 

George Grierson, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are the Patentee of the Printing in Ireland? — Yes. 

The Committee perceive in a bill of yours which has been sent in, you charge 
for 80 Treble Almanacks, gilt, for the Council Office, 83/. 155. ?— I must say that 
I was not aware that this was to be a subject upon which I was to be examined ; 
it is a subject upon which I am not particularly informed, for my brother is the 
person who has the care of all these accounts ; there is no doubt it is right ; but 
he regulates all that department. It was only by accident I heard on Thursday that 
the promulgation of the Statutes in Ireland was before this Committee ; I left 
Dublin on Friday morning, and arrived here yesterday. 

The Committee wish to know the sort of almanack charged at a guinea ? — They 
are almanacks different from what are published in this country ; they are called 
Treble Almanacks, consisting of the Irish Directory, the Dublin Almanack, and 
the English Directory ; these have been bound in red Turkey leather, gilt, and 
stamped with the King’s arms. 

Is that the price at which they are ordinarily sold to other individuals ? — We do 
not sell them to individuals. 

Is the Committee to understand that you are unable to give any information as 
to other items in the bill? — I shall be most happy to give such information as I am 
in possession of. 

Is the same number of almanacks provided every year for the Council Office ? — 
No, certainly not ; they are in proportion to the number of privy councillors ; the 
Council Office gives us the number each year, and we supply them accordingly. 

Are there 80 privy councillors in Ireland ? — I presume so ; we act in obedience 
to a written order from the Council Office. 

In the secretary’s office the Committee perceive a charge of 88/. 4 s. for binding 
21 volumes of the Irish Statutes for the Lord Lieutenant, will you have the kind- 
ness to state whether that is the usual charge made ? — Yes, that is the usual charge 
I have no doubt, by our house ; that is, for a set of the Irish Statutes bound in red 
Morocco, and gilt. 

At the rate of 4 /. 45. a volume ? — Yes, I presume so. 

Is a copy of those Irish Statutes, so bound, given to every lord lieutenant when 
he arrives ? — Yes. 

As his property? — I conceive so. 

Here is an article, “ Binding one set Irish Statutes for the use of the Lord Bishop 
ofKillaloe, 12/. 45. •jd. also, “ 21 volumes folio, gilt, with Ball’s Supplementary 
Index, &c. 12/. 45. 7 </.” for the same person; is it the custom also not only to 
appropriate Statutes for the bishops but to bind them in that manner ? — It is not 
usual ; but occasionally, if the Government shall think proper, an order is given 
under particular circumstances for some bishop to have them, for which I cannot 
answer, as the order comes to us so it is executed ; it does not follow that every 
bishop gets an order for a set of the Statutes, but it has happened that the Bishop 
of Killaloe has thought proper to receive a set of the Irish Statutes, which are the 
Government property, and sent to us to be bound. 

Were they not sent by order of the Government? — Yes. 

From what officer of the government do you receive those orders? — It is a 
written order from the secretary’s office. 

Is the Bishop ofKillaloe the last Irish bishop made? — Yes, I believe so; some- 
times there are English gentlemen appointed to the bench. 

The Committee see a charge for “ Printing 300 copies of Form of Ceremonial to 
be observed at the reception and swearing in of the Lord Lieutenant,” is that usual 
t0 ,|5 c b ar ged to the public? — Certainly. 

I he Committee observe various returns that are printed, “ 1,000 copies Quarterly 
teturn of Prisoners in Bridewell, a ruled form on best extra thick post, 16/. 6 s.” 
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George Grierton, 




25 May 1829. 



are all those returns in the habit of being sent to your office? — 'Yes ; in the present 
instance the return was made by the inspectors general of prisons, in consequence 
of the order of this House ; we have printed it twice. 

Is there any audit of your account? — It is subject to the inspection of the 
Government. 

There is no regular auditor whose duty it is to examine the amounts for printing 
charged by you ? — None, I believe, except the Government officers. 

Your accounts are not submitted to any auditor ? — They are furnished quarterly 
with the written vouchers, and with an affidavit to the Government. 

You do not know whether any audit is excercised upon them ? — On some occa- 
sions we have been spoken to about our prices, and have endeavoured to give 
explanations. 

By whom were you spoken to ? — Mr. Taylor was generally the person who made 
the communication. 

Not the Commission of Public Accounts ? — No. 

But that leads you to suppose that some supervision of the account is exer- 
cised? — I have no doubt of the fact from that fact, and the character of the gentle- 
men concerned. 

From the communication made were they likely to be made unless some super- 
vision had taken place ? — Certainly not. 

Are your bills examined by the Commissioners of Audit, annually ? — I never 
heard of it. 

You print the Statutes of the United Kingdom for distribution in Ireland, under 
a patent ? — Yes. 

Have you got a copy of that patent ? — I have not now, I shall have it to-mor- 
row or next day, but I understand it was sent over from Dublin, I left directions 
for a copy to be sent over to me immediately, and I was informed at the castle 
that a copy had been sent over to this Committee. 

Are you able to inform the Committee whether the prices charged by you for 
the Statutes in Ireland are greater, or equal to the prices charged by Mr. Strachan 
for the same Statutes here ? — To-morrow, or Wednesday, I could have given more 
accurate information, because I am not aware of the prices the King’s Printer for 
England charges for the quarto Statutes, but I understand it was represented in 
the House of Commons that he charges more than we do ; our folio Statutes we 
print for the same sum as he charges, but at a much greater expense to ourselves, 
because where the King’s Printer for England prints, suppose 1,500 copies, we 
print only 325, and in printing, in proportion as the number of copies is increased 
the greater is the profit. 

What is the difference of the price between the octavo edition of the Statutes 
and your compressed quarto? — The octavo edition does not come down further 
than the Union, it contains only the Statutes passed in the Irish Parliament before 
the Union, but the expense would be about the same as the quarto. 

Have you any number of the octavo edition of the Statutes now on hand ? — Yes, 
of the Irish Statutes we have. 

To what extent? — Probably 1,000, they were printed by the late Mr. Grierson 
my father, with an understanding that they would be required for the public 
service, and an Act was passed directing each county to take a set of the Statutes 
for the use of the grand jury, they have accordingly been taken. 

Are those the property of the patentee, or the Public ? — They were printed by 
my father on his own account, as a speculation. 

At what rate could they be supplied to the public ? — They could be delivered to 
the Government in boards at 5 guineas a set, and they are sold bound to the public 
at g guineas. 

You print 325 copies of the folio Statutes ? — Yes. 

Do you print that number in consequence of any arrangement made with you as 
patentee? — We print that number in consequence of an arrangement made with 
-my father, in the year 1813, when there was a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed to regulate the promulgation of the Statutes in Ireland, it being 
considered that Mr. Grierson had a right under his patent to distribute such in 
Ireland, the consequence was, 250 were ordered to be printed for the judges and 
bishops, &c. and the quarto Statutes for the use of the magistrates. 

Was not that arrangement made in consequence of an investigation befoi'e 
a Committee of the House of Commons, when Mr. Strachan the King’s Printer 
here had it proposed to him to print all the Statutes for Ireland ? — When he had 
printed them. . 

, And 
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And upon an investigation of your patent, and what was considered to be your George Grierson 9 
rhts that arrangement was come to at that period by the recommendation of Esq. 



*hts that arrangement was come to at that period by the recommendation of 
a committee of this House? — Yes; in 1807, his Grace the Duke of Wellington 



was chief secretary for Ireland, and he was kind enough to bring the business for- 
ward • he was called to the Peninsula, then his successor Mr. Wellesley Pole took 
it up,' but he was succeeded by Mr. Peel, who in the first year of his office had 

it effected. . . 

The Committee find that you bind and print for the Office of Arms? — Yes. 

Is that by the authority of Government ? — Yes. 

They give you a specific authority so to do? — Yes. 

The Committee find that there are 300 copies of Form of Ceremonial to be 
observed at the reception and swearing in of the most noble the Marquis of 
Anglesea, 1 7I. 15s. gd. and in the secretary’s office in London, civil, “to binding 
four sets Irish Statutes, each 21 volumes, gilt, 50/. i8$. 6d. ?” — These were to be 
sent over to this country. 

“ Binding four sets Lords Journals, 8 volumes each, gilt, 24/. ; binding four sets 
Commons Journals, 23 volumes each, 69./.” can you give any account of the binding 
of that number of sets in one quarter? — Yes ; an order came from this side of the 
water to have them sent over here for some public offices on this side of the water ; 
they are the Lords and Commons Journals for Ireland. 

Do you consider there would much difficulty in forwarding the Statutes in due 
time to the parties to be supplied in a bound state ? — Not a difference of four days. 

If you had a sufficient stock? —Yes; but one day would be sufficient to bind 
them in boards. 



Mercurii, 27 ° die Maij , 1829 - 
George Grierson, Esq. again called in ; and Examined. 

THE Committee understand you have a statement you wish to put in to this George Grierson, 
Committee ? — I have. [The witness delivered in a paper .] v Es< b 

Will you be so good as to tell the Committee whether you have at any time, 
and when, been under the necessity of enlarging your printing establishment ? — 1 ay 1 29 ‘ 

My father enlarged it most extensively. 

In what year? — In the years 1813 and 1814. 

On what occasion and in consequence of what was that done? — In consequence, 
of the printing the Acts of Parliament for Ireland being given to him. 

Did he receive any directions at that time to be ready to furnish any particular 
number of the Statutes? — He did; there is a letter from Lord Sidmouth to Mr. 

Peel, directing in future 1,290 of the compressed quarto edition to be printed by 
Mr. Grierson, and to be circulated in Ireland. 

Have you any recollection of the date of that letter? — The 12 th of May 1813. 

Was it for the purpose of enabling your father to keep up the required supply he 
found it necessary to increase his establishment? — Certainly. 

Are you obliged to keep a supply on hand of what is called the folio edition of 
the Statutes? — We have been obliged to keep a very large supply of the folio 
edition to supply the Lord Lieutenants, chief secretaries, and law officers as they 
are appointed, and bishops; and accordingly every year since 1813 we have 
printed 100 copies of the folio, at a considerable expense, principally for that 
purpose, the greater part of which at present are in our possession. 

What edition of the Statutes do you keep for the supply of the public, as they 
occasionally call upon you ? — A folio edition, and this small octavo edition ; [pro- 
ducing one.~} 

Why so? — As the folio edition is printed for Government, we take the oppor- 
tunity of printing immediately for the public some few of the Acts of Parliament 
(250 or 1 00) for the public, for sale. 

What reason is there why those that are printed for the public should be the 
folio, and not the compressed quarto ? — Because in the compressed quarto so much 
natter is contained in one sheet, or two Acts and part of another Act may be 
contained in one sheet, and therefore a person could not buy the Act of Parliament 
he required separately. 

Jhen, according to your present mode of printing the folio, each Act is set on 
one sheet? — One Act does not interfere with another. 

What effect would it have upon your establishment if the supply of the folio 
edition you have been in the habit of supplying was now withdrawn ? — It would 
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George Grierson, be extremely detrimental, independently of the loss we should suffer in not being 
£sq. employed by the Government. It would be a convenience to us if the quarto 

v •— ' should be printed in the type that has been used for the folio ; there is but one 

*7 May 1829. degr 

ee of difference between the size of the two ; the same type that would answer 
for the quarto would then also serve us for the service of the public. 

If the folio supply for the public departments was only reduced to fifty or sixty 
copies, how would that affect your establishment as regards that branch of the 
printing? — Even that certainly would be a convenience to us to a certain extent- 
a person can easily conceive that sixty copies could not be printed at the same 
rate as 325. 

Then by having 325, instead of 60, you are able to give them at a cheaper rate ? 
— Yes. 

There has been an impression with the Committee that there is a difference of 
expense between the Statutes as supplied in Ireland, and as they are supplied in 
England ; w-ould you, as patentee, be willing that the Statutes in Ireland should be 
furnished at the same rate as they are furnished in England? — Yes; though the 
number printed should be less, still we could not of course ask more. 

Are you not paid more at present ? — We are not ; I think the number in England 
is 5,500 of the folio, and ours is only 325. 

The type for the folio edition is rather larger ? — Yes, one is called pica, and the 
other small pica ; in the volume it would make perhaps a sheet difference, I think, 
not more. 

Do you recollect whether the printing of the Statutes in Ireland was the result of 
the proceedings of a Committee of the House of Commons ? — There is not a doubt 
of it. I have ascertained, that on the 11th of March 1813, a committee was 
appointed ; and the letter I alluded to already, was written by my Lord Sidmouth 
to Mr. Peel, dated the 1 2th of May, and on the 20th of May that letter was ordered 
to be produced before the Committee, and was produced ; and since that time 
the Acts have been printed in Ireland by the King’s printer for Ireland, and 
distributed there. 

Do you recollect whether Mr. Strachan claimed the right to supply Statutes for 
Ireland? — He did ; after the Union he thought he had the general right to supply 
England and Ireland ; and I yesterday accounted for the delay in the investigation 
of the subject, which w r as occasioned by the changes in the Irish government. 

His claim was taken into consideration by the Committee? — Yes, that was the 
very object of the Committee, it was appointed for that purpose. 

With regard to the time at which the Statutes are reprinted by you, and are 
distributed in Ireland, can you say at what period in the last year the Statutes 
passed in the session were distributed to the magistrates ? — The folio Statutes cer- 
tainly were distributed, I believe I may say, following as fast as possible the folio 
of England ; there was a delay probably of a month as to the quarto. 

Can you say whether the Statutes were generally delivered to the magistrates 
before the end of November? — I have no doubt in saying positively so ; for we 
were paid in the beginning of November, the first week in November, I think, and 
the volume produced at the Castle. 

You would undertake to say that the Statutes were delivered to the magistrates in 
Kilkenny before the end of November ? — I must explain, that the post office receive 
letters from us to be forwarded to the magistrates, and this year there was a most 
unaccountable delay, which I represented at the Castle : we received Mr. Burrow’s 
receipt for the Acts we forwarded. We sent our letter to the magistrates, but for a 
month afterwards those letters were found lying on the floor of the post office. 

Can you state the date of those letters? — No, I cannot ; but the first week in 
November was, I think, the week we were paid. 

And the Statutes were distributed? — Yes, the quarto Statutes. 

What are the letters you allude to as lying at the post office ? — Letters apprizing 
the magistrates that the Statutes were ready for delivery at our office. 

Can you speak to the date of those letters ? — No, but numerous persons subse- 
quently called at our office to know why they had not got their letters, and I knew 
those letters were lying at the post office, I mentioned the circumstance in the 
proper quarter in a quiet way. 

Could you have distributed the Statutes without receiving answers to those letters 
that you say were so detained at the post office ?- No, we have them there for 
delivery, they are at our office ready for delivery, and we apprise the public by 
letter that they are ready. 

By those letters that were delayed ? — Yes. 
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« IV 

And receiving no answers to those letters, they were not distributed ? — No. we George Grierson, 
received innumerable complaints. v Esq- / 

Have you a form of circular to the magistrates ?— Yes, a printed form. “ 

Then in point of fact the Statutes were not delivered to the different magistrates 27 May l839 ‘ 
last year, till the first week in December? — I stated in November. 

Will you state at what period the Statutes were distributed to the magistrates 
last year ? — The printing was finished the 7th November, I presume ; I believe 
I could say the 1st of November, but I will say the 7th. The Acts of Parliament 
are distributed in numbers of five sheets each to those magistrates who choose to 
take them in numbers ; they are folded together and made up in packets and sent 
through the post office ; those are distributed as they are printed, and upon the 
first of September the criminal code in Ireland came into effect, and a week before 
that, every act comprised in it was distributed. I believe the volume consisted of 
12 numbers. 

Were the Statutes distributed before December ? — With the exception of those 
numbers distributed before November, they were not finished till the beginning of 
November, we exerted ourselves to dispatch the first nine numbers of the quarto, 
because they were the important ones required in the country, and I can assure the 
Committee there was not three days interval between that part of the quarto Statutes 
in England and Ireland. 

Supposing you had received answers to those letters in the due course of post, 
how soon would you have delivered the Statutes? — At that time. 

At what time ? — I presume the 7th of November. 

. But the criminal Statutes, that is, nine parts out of twelve were ready for 
delivery, when ? — Certainly the 25th day of August. 

That is what you call the Criminal Statutes, about nine parts of the whole ? — It 
was the ninth number, and I believe the entire number was 1 2 or 14 numbers. 

Nine parts of the whole were ready for delivery on the 25th of August? — Yes. 

You mean to say every number to the ninth inclusive? — Every number to the 
ninth inclusive. 

They were ready for delivery the 25th of August? — Yes, and were distributed ; 
part of the edition is distributed in numbers, and part the magistrates allow to 
remain till they are completed ; those that comprised the criminal law of Ireland 
were sent through the country by the 25th of August. 

And the whole by the 7th of November? — Yes. 

If you use diligence could you have any difficulty in delivering the whole by the 
first week in September? — I presume there could not be three days difference 
between England and Ireland. 

, Could you have had them ready for delivery in the first week in September ? — 
that would depend upon the length of the session. 

Do you remember any instances when the Statutes have been ever delivered at an 
earlier period than the first week in November ? — I am not prepared to answer the 
question ; I believe about the first week in November. 

Then do you believe they could be distributed in future by the first week in 
September, though you recollect no one period when they have been delivered 
before the first week in November? — I cannot answer that. It is but justice to our- 
selves to say that my brother and I have been managers only this last year in conse- 
quence of my father’s arrangements. When I left Ireland, every Statute that had 
come from England was printed in our office in quarto. 

This is your return [handing, a paper to witness ] ? — It is. 

Were you ever urged by the Government, or any other person, to deliver your 
Statutes earlier than you have ? — I have. 

Why did you not do it ?— 1 The truth was, our office was under a different manage- 
ment until the last year. 

Then you hope it is under better management now? — Yes, I do hope it is under 
much better now. 

In the return you have made to the Committee, with respect to the distribution of 
the Statutes, out of 1,500 Statutes printed 210 are reserved for the county and city 
of Dublin ?— Yes. 

What becomes of those ? — They were intended for the magistrates of the county of 
Dublin ; and it does sometimes happen that the Government is anxious to give the 
Acts to a magistrate in a county where it is otherwise impossible to put down a 
magistrate’s name ; for instance, Tipperary : and then the Government send him 
the Statutes out of this last number. 
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George Grierson, Have you a list of the acting magistrates for the county and city of Dublin ? — . 
Esq- I have not. 

v — * — Are there 200 acting magistrates? — No ; but in the county of Tipperary, and 

27 May 1829. 0 £ ier counties, there were numerous applications for the Statutes; that is just the 
fact. 

The edition of the Statutes, supplied to the magistrates, is the compressed quarto 
edition ? — It is. 

Is that printed concurrently with the quarto edition that comes to you from 
England ? — It is printed from the folio as we get it from England ; we do not wait 
for the English quarto. 

Have you any means of knowing whether the English compressed quarto is 
ready for delivery as soon as the folio i — It cannot be, it is impossible, it is first 
printed in folio, and then compressed from that into a quarto edition. 

Have you any means of knowing what time it generally takes after the first ap- 
pearance of the folio edition to get out the compressed quarto edition in Dublin ?> — 
There ought not in fact to be a fortnight’s delay. 

Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee why certain articles of 
stationery are provided by you to the receiver-general’s office, and not provided by 
Sir Abraham Bradley King ? — The receiver-general’s office is now abolished, it is 
not now in existence, but that has been our practice as long as I can remember. 

The Committee observe the receiver-general’s office from the 5th of January to 
the 5th of April 1828? — Yes. 

Why was the stationery provided for the receiver-general’s office by you, and not 
the King’s stationer ? — For years they have got it from us, I cannot give a reason 
for it. 

You were under no limitation as to the price of articles as the King’s stationer, 
is ? — We have latterly made it a point to regulate our charges by the King’s sta- 
tioner. 

That being the case, are you aware what you charge per pound for sealing wax ? 
No, lam not aware of these particulars, and when I spoke of the King’s stationer, 
I thought the Committee meant only paper, we do nothing in the stationery way of 
any consequence, our accounts are principally for printing, and Acts of Parliament. 

But you have always been in the habit of providing stationery : and in this account 
there is “ two pounds of sealing wax, 1 /•” all the way through the account, so that it is 
charged at ten shillings a pound ; whereas, in Sir Abraham Bradley King’s account 
it is six shillings a pound, and the stationery office in London three shil lin gs 
a pound ? — I must say to the Committee that our office supplies no stationery to 
any amount, and as to any charges for sealing wax, or pens or pencils mentioned, 
they can be but few ; I know nothing of it, my brother regulates that department, 
I believe it is the only Government office we supplied with stationery, and the 
account was very little. 

Can you give any reason why you should be in the habit of providing stationery 
for one office ? — I do not know the reason. 

As Sir Abraham Bradley King provides stationery for every office, but the 
receiver-general’s office, why did you supply that ? — I can only say, my father did 
so for years ; there is no such office now. 

Are you in the habit of binding generally for other individuals, or only for the 
public ? — We are not binders generally. 

Have you any persons in your office binders of your own ? — No. 

You employ a binder to bind those books that are furnished by you? — No doubt ; 
he makes a reduction to us below the price he would charge the public, and we 
charge 25 per cent 

Then upon this article of 86/. 4s. for binding a copy of the Statutes for the 
Lord Lieutenant, you receive 25 per cent profit ? — Yes, that is the usual profit in 
the trade. 

You employed a binder, and received 25 per cent profit? — Yes ; but the binder 
makes a reduction of price to us. 

What is his name ?■ — Dornin. 

Did you receive that sum per cent for all the binding you did for the Bishop of 
Killaloe and others ? — Yes ; but in fact there is very little binding done by our house. 

What credit do you have from the binder for the binding so done? — It is a run- 
ning account, and a settlement at six months. 

How soon is that debt discharged by the public to you ? — Generally in four or 
five months ; we generally furnish two quarters together. 
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j s there any check in your office as to the articles furnished, or printing done? — 
I believe I answered that question the last day I attended the Committee. 

You were understood to say you received an order from the Government for 
every thing done, is that order in writing ? — Yes. 

v\nd your account is checked by those orders ? — Yes; in the instance of the 
chief secretary’s office my brother goes up with the vouchers, and they are actually 
checked by Mr. Taylor and him, item by item. 

Does that go beyond inquiring whether the articles have been furnished?— No ; 
not on that occasion. 

He does not check the price ? — Not at that time ; certainly not. 

In the stationery there was no check by which it could be ascertained whether 
you charged a higher price than the King’s stationer or not ? — None ; except, as 
l have said, the Government. 

There was no especial officer of the Government whose duty it was to make that 
inquiry ? — There is no such officer in Ireland. 

Might not such a person exist without your knowing it? — Certainly he might; 
but I do not know it. 

Are you acquainted with the publication of the Dublin Gazette ? — I am. 

Who is the proprietor of the Dublin Gazette? — Mr. Price, of the county of 
Down ; he is the patentee of the Crown. 

What is the title of his office ? — Compiler of the Dublin Gazette. 

Where is the Dublin Gazette printed, and by whom ? — By my brother and me, 
in Parliament-street. 

What agreements are entered into between you and the patentee? — We have 
one-fourth of the profits for printing it ; in fact not even that ; there are deductions 
from that. 

What is the amount of the one-fourth you receive ? — I think I am safe in saying 
about 420 /. a year. 

Is that a permanent agreement existing between you and Mr. Price ? — There is 
a regular appointment executed. 

Is your appointment concurrent with the existence of his own right? — I presume 
it would be so. 

Is the printing of the Dublin Gazette carried on by you on the same plan and 
at the same rate with any ordinary printing you would be called upon to execute ? 
— At the same expense to us as other newspaper printing, which is rather dearer 
than other printing. 

The Committee are to understand that the 420/. is the one-fourth of the net 
profit of the publication? — I think I would be safe in saying so from recollection. 

Would you have enlarged your establishment in 1813 but for the existence of 
your patent ? — Certainly not to that extent ; it was enlarged for the printing of the 
Statutes. 

Can you state the amount of the outlay you made at that time? — No, I could 
not venture to do it at this moment ; I could furnish the account. 

Could you state the general amount of the capital invested ? — It is at least 
40,000/. ; I do not mean for the Statutes alone. 

You have a great deal of other printing as well ? — Bibles and prayer books. 

That is connected with your patent rights ? — Yes. 

Have you any private business of any kind ? — None whatever ; we have scarcely 
ever printed for individuals. 

The whole of that capital is invested under the faith of this patent ? — There is 
not a doubt of it. 

Are you not in the habit of publishing a small edition of Statutes for the use of 
the public? — Yes. 

Do you find it sell considerably ? — There is an extremely great demand for them. 

Are those published at your own risk ? — Our own care and risk both. 

Independently of the edition you publish for the magistrates at the public charger 
— Quite so ; they are collections of Acts, made by myself, and indexed ; and though 
much more expensive to us than the Acts in folio, we have never charged the 
public at a higher rate. 

Your patent contains no right on your part to furnish either binding or stationery? 
• — No, certainly not ; but the stationery business of our office is very immaterial ; 
there appears to be a large estimate forwarded annually, but the accounts for 
both printing and stationery have not come up to more than 1,200/. or 1,600/. 
per annum, and the profit upon that sum cannot be very large. - 
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William Kemmis, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 




WHAT is your office? — I am Crown Solicitor for the Leinster circuit, and f or 
the county and city of Dublin. 

How long have you filled that office ? — I think nearly 30 years. 

Will you have the goodness to explain to the Committee the duties of crown 
solicitor in Ireland, no similar office existing in England, and describe the business 
of both branches of your office to the Committee ? — The office of crown solicitor 
as connected with the circuit, is to carry on prosecutions under the direction of the 
attorney-general on the circuit. With respect to the other duties, they are of the 
nature of the solicitor to the treasury here, in cases where the Crown is concerned ■ 
viz. quare impedits for livings, proceedings on paymasters bonds and other 
defaulters to the Crown, and in fact all the business connected with Government, 
such as the solicitor of the treasury transacts in London, together with all criminal 
prosecutions, under the direction of the attorney-general, for the county and city of 
Dublin- except where the revenue have a solicitor of their own, and the police 
another. 

Are the expenses of your office, as far as relates to Dublin, defrayed out of the 
Parliamentary grant for criminal prosecutions ? — They are. 

From whom do you receive your instructions with respect to the cases coming 
within the principle that has been adopted of crown prosecutions? — From the 
attorney-general. 

Are you in constant communication with the law officers of the Crown with 
respect to the selection of those cases ? — Constantly. 

Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee upon what principle the 
selection is made; upon what principle one case is chosen as a fit subject of pro- 
secution at the public expense, and another is left to private prosecution ? — Latterly 
most cases of outrage have been directed by the attorney-general ; formerly cases, 
except where the country was in a state of disturbance, were not prosecuted ; lat- 
terly the attorney-general has directed most cases of outrage, such as murders, 
burglaries, robberies, rapes, abductions, and that species of crime to be prosecuted. 

At what period of time did the extension of the principle take place? — It has 
been gradually increasing for some years, latterly within a few years it has been more 
considerable. 



Have you observed any consequences with respect to the execution of the law 
connected with the extension of the principle of prosecution ? — I am satisfied that it 
has been very beneficial. 



Have you ever had an opportunity of comparing the probability of success of 
a crown prosecution as compared with a prosecution carried on by a private indi- 
vidual ? — Private individuals in Ireland are very reluctant to prosecute, and in any 
great outrage the Government always prosecute ; and in truth individuals think it 
a great hardship if they are put to any expense. 

Independently of that, do you think there is a greater chance of justice being 
attained in the one case than the other ? — I have no doubt upon the subject, and 
I have been prosecuting for these 30 years. 

To what circumstances do you attribute the greater certainty of conviction where 
the Crown prosecutes, than in cases where private individuals prosecute? — Private 
individuals will not go to the expense in the first place, and private individuals 
cannot protect witnesses as the Crown can, and in all the cases I have seen, public 
prosecutions are more effectual than private cases, and many cases have failed in 
consequence of individuals taking them up. 

Are not many prosecutions resting upon the evidence of approvers ? — Several. 

Does not it become necessary to collect corroborative circumstances to support 
that approver? — No doubt, and very difficult it is sometimes to obtain them. 

In the expenses of the crown prosecutions of Ireland are there any considerable 
sums included beyond the mere expense of the prosecution itself, the Committee 
allude particularly to expenses for witnesses? — Great expense, a vast expense inde- 
pendent of the prosecutions. 

Will you state to the Committee how much in any one year out of the gross 
charge goes towards expenses not immediately connected with the prosecution ? — In 
1828, I paid 4, 541/. for the expenses of witnesses. 

What was the total amount of your costs in that year ? — My costs include a vast 
number of payments not at all connected with prosecutions, the amount of the 

money 
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ey that went through my hands was twenty thousand odd hundred pounds, in 
t }ie year 1828 ; now out of that there are many sums paid quite distinct from any 
thins connected with prosecutions. 

Out of that 20,000 1. to which you have alluded, what payments are there to the 
attorney and solicitor-general ? — There is annually a sum paid to the attorney and 
solicitor-general, and Mr. Green, through my hands. 

Will you state the sum ? — £.1,000 late Irish currency to the attorney-general, 
and 800/. late currency to the solicitor-general, and 500/. late currency to Mr.Green. 

What duties are performed by those officers for that amount of salary you have 
alluded to ? — A constant attendance upon the Government, almost daily attendance, 
to answer any questions that are necessary. 

What is the appointment of Mr. Green ? — He is a law adviser of the Crown 
an all applications that are made to the Government by magistrates, and if there 
is any legal question whatever that they cannot distinctly answer, he answers it ; 
and then if there is a difficulty, it is referred to the law officers in the nature of 
a case. 

Is there any fee sent with that case? — Yes, that is quite distinct. 

So that independently of the salary you allude to, there is a fee paid on each 
case referred to the crown lawyers ? — Yes. 

Does that payment to which you have adverted include their remuneration for 
the advice they give you as crown solicitor ? — No, that has nothing to with it. 

Are they paid independently of that for the advice they give you as crown soli- 
citor ? — They are. 

In what way is that remuneration paid to them, is there a special case sent to 
them? — I receive a letter from the Government directing me to do so, and I draw 
a case upon the facts and lay it before the law officers as directed, and upon that 
they get a fee. 

Are the Committee to understand that every direction given to the crown 
■solicitor to prosecute, proceeds upon a case laid before the crown lawyers, for which 
they receive a fee ? — It is not upon a case of prosecution I allude to, it is more 
in civil cases. 

Confining the question to prosecutions, will you have the goodness to state whether 
the crown lawyers receive fees for instructions given to the crown solicitor to 
prosecute ? — They do. 

You having stated that the extension of the principle of prosecution has been 
attended with beneficial effects, do you think that that principle might with advan- 
tage be further extended? — I do. 

Having alluded to the expenses of witnesses, are you aware of an Act passed in 
the year 1810, the 50th of Geo. 3, cap. 99? — Perfectly well; the Act was to pay 
the expenses of witnesses in cases of felony by presentment of the county ; when the 
Act was first promulgated in the country, some of the judges paid witnesses where 
the Crown prosecuted, and others did not; I made an application to the chief 
justice of the Court of King’s Bench to have it regulated, and after that the judges 
came to a determination not to pay in any case where the Crown prosecuted. 

Then are the Committee to understand, that under the present construction put 
upon that law, wherever the Crown prosecutes, the county is held to be discharged 
from the expense of paying its own witnesses? — Certainly. 

Does not that add very considerably to the amount of the Parliamentary grant ? — 
No doubt of it. 

Have you ever considered whether any other mode of payment would be preferable 
to the mode of payment by the bills of costs of the crown solicitor? — I have not 
considered that matter. 

Are you aware how the Bank of Ireland pay their solicitor ? — I have heard it 
said they pay them by the case, but only from hearsay. 

Do you consider that the payment of the crown solicitor, by a salary rather than 
fees, would be advantageous ? — I do not. 

On what grounds?— The grounds of it are, that people under salary, in my mind, 
are not so attentive as those who are paid by working. 

Your office throws you in a necessary connection with the clerks of the crown 
on the circuit ? — Yes. 

Are you aware of the alteration that has taken place in the law that has put them 
upon salaries ? — I am. 

Are you of opinion the duties are less efficiently performed since they have been 
upon salaries ? — No; they have certain duties that they cannot vary from. 
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In your circuit you have a separate clerk of the crown in every county ?— Mv 
circuit consists of five towns, and there are three clerks of the crown ; there is one 
in one county, Tipperary, alone, there is one attached to three or four others, and 
Waterford has another. 

Do you conceive that the duties of the clerk of the crown are as well performed 
with a view to the criminal justice of the country, where the officer is not resident 
in the county ? — They are certainly as well performed as to the clerk of the crown 
because the only benefit arising from a person in the clerk of the crown office being 
resident is to receive informations, which he should do. 

Does not the clerk of the crown transmit to the crown solicitor an account of 
the cases that come before him, so as to apprize him before the commencement 
of the circuit of the criminal business to come before him ? — No ; the mode is this 
shortly after the circuit is over, I write to the different gaolers from time to time 
to furnish me, perhaps weekly, or every fortnight, with a list of the people com- 
mitted ; I then select from those such as I think the Crown would wish to 
prosecute, and I send to the clerk of the crown and magistrates for those informa- 
tions ; and previous to the circuit going off, having collected those cases on the 
circuit, I lay them before the attorney-general. 

Do you think in the county of Tipperary the criminal business would be as well 
done if the crown office was under the direction of a gentleman who did not reside 
in the county, but only visited it during the assizes P — I think the business would 
be equally well done, having a confidential person in the county to receive in- 
formations. 

Have you ever known instances where the possession of one of those informa- 
tions has been made matter of bribe to the officer of the crown office ? — I have 
heard of such things, but do not know it. 

If such a case could arise, do you not think the danger is very much augmented 
by not having a responsible officer residing in the county ? — I do not think so. 

Have you ever compared the possible establishment of crown solicitors for 
counties with the present establishment of crown solicitors for circuits? — Yes; 
I think it would be about ten times the expense, in the first instance ; in the next 
place, you could not get any person who resides entirely in the country fit and 
proper to be entrusted with the secrets of the Crown ; for suppose an attorney in 
the country in civil cases, perhaps that attorney is employed for a countryman at 
the sessions, while that countryman, perhaps, is to be tried at the assizes; I think 
it would be an injurious thing. 

Are the Committee to understand that you think the expense will be increased 
by such an arrangement, and the efficiency of the office diminished? — Yes; and 
most certainly the respectability of it; and the communication between Govern- 
ment and thirty-two people would be much more difficult than with a person residing 
in Dublin. 

Having named the county of Tipperary, can you give the Committee the expense 
of conducting any of the late criminal trials there ; for instance, for the murder of 
Meara? — Yes, I think I can in the case of Meara ; there were several trials; the 
whole expense that went through my hands in all those trials with respect to the 
witnesses expenses and lawyers fees, amounted to 2,052 l. 

Can you state how much of it consisted of witnesses expenses ? — I paid 500 1 . 
on that trial for witnesses. 

Does any proportion of that sum belong to the securing the persons of witnesses 
who gave testimony, subsequent to the trials? — No. 

Can you tell whether any and what expense was incurred in giving protection to 
the persons who gave evidence on the trial of Meara ? — I cannot. 

Out of what fund was the money paid ? — It did not pass through my hands, 
except in this way ; I am directed to pay a certain person a certain sum, and it 
may be for that purpose. 

Are you aware that money is paid to give security to the persons of witnesses 
who have given evidence? — I am. 

Have you any knowledge of the amount of that money for the security of per- 
sons that gave evidence upon Meara’s trial ? — I have not. 

Do you know through whose hands payments of that kind pass, and from what 
fund? — From the funds of the crown solicitor; the head of the police in Dublin 
protects them, and returns an account to the Government of the expenses, that 
account having been inspected on whosesoever circuit it is, it is directed to be paid 
by the crown solicitor. 

Have 
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Have you heard that a number of witnesses who gave evidence upon that trial 
have been necessarily removed out of the country for their protection ? — Yes; and 
I have seen them in Dublin. 

Have you heard at what expense ? — I do not know. 

Those witnesses who require protection are put under the protection of the 
Dublin police P— Generally. 

On your circuit? — Yes. 

Is that the case generally through Ireland? — Yes; if they want to protect them, 
they send them up to Dublin sometimes. 

Has it happened in many instances besides the case of Meara, that witnesses who 
gave evidence have been necessarily removed for protection out of the country?— 
Yes, in many cases. 

In your professional capacity, as crown solicitor, have you ever had occasion to 
bold any communication with the police magistrates of Dublin ? — Yes. 

Frequently? — Yes. 

Upon the general public business of the country ? — In particular cases. 

In Dublin cases only ? — Principally. 

Did it ever happen to you to know whether the police establishment in Dublin 
has ever been ancillary to the public police of Dublin, either by the discovery of 
offenders or tracing them out ? — In the districts that communicate with Dublin they 
have. 

In the counties surrounding it you mean? — Yes. 

Are there not other prosecutions for criminal matters that are carried on under the 
superintendence of public boards in Ireland, that do not pass through the hands of 
the crown solicitor ? — The revenue, post office, and stamps ; I believe those are 
the principal. 

Prosecutions with regard to coining, the mint prosecutions, are they carried on by 
the crown solicitor? — Yes, they are now. 

Prosecutions by Greenwich Hospital? — They send over a person from this 
country. 

Do you conceive that any economical arrangement might be made by concen- 
trating under one officer, the crown solicitor, the discharge of all those public duties? 
— Most certainly ; particularly where a man is sent from London. 

Does that answer refer to all the revenue boards? — No. 

Only those boards who send a special legal adviser from this country ? — Yes. 

Does not it apply in degree, although not to the same extent, to prosecutions by 
the excise and customs ; for instance, if their solicitor is sent to a distant county, is 
not there a greater expense than if you had the conduct of it? — Yes ; and so much 
so that the solicitor of excise, when there is any case to be prosecuted, he hands it 
over to the crown solicitor to conduct on the circuit, I allude to criminal matters, 
and what are called in Ireland still prosecutions. 

They partake of a criminal nature in a measure? — Yes, they are misdemeanors. 

Although connected with the revenue? — Yes. 

Do you conceive that the police, as connected with the public prosecutions of 
Ireland, might be made more efficient, if in the place of the inspector of each pro- 
vince, there was one for each circuit, bound to attend and consult with the crown 
solicitor, and assist in the detection of offences? — Yes, I do. 

Is it not impossible at present that the inspector of police should attend at each 
assize town? — Yes, the duty of inspector of police has nothing to do with the 
conduct of the business at the assizes ; but if the head of the police was in each 
county attending upon the crown solicitor, it would facilitate the bringing to 
justice criminals in every county you go through, much more than at present. 

Would it do so more than securing the persons of criminals? — Yes. 

In what way? — We are sometimes obliged to secure the persons of the prose- 
cutors, and by bringing forward the witnesses to the crown solicitor in every case 
that he required them. 

Does that refer to the persons of the criminals, or the persons to give evidence ? 
— The persons to give evidence. 

If the crown solicitor had the means of communicating with an intelligent officer 
at the head of the police, might he not obtain a knowledge of corroborative circum- 
stances with much more facility than he now can ? — Most certainly. 

Does not the success of a case mainly depend upon the attainment of that 
information ? — Certainly. 
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Have you had any opportunity of judging of its advantage in the county of Tip. 
perary, from your connection with any police magistrates ? — The police are most 
essentially useful in prosecutions, they bring forward the witnesses with a facility 
highly becoming as far they can ; but if there was a person at the head of them to 
direct the whole of the county, it would be better. 

Have you had any communication with a police magistrate of the name of 
Voakes ? — Only on one occasion, he is not in my district. 

On that occasion did you find there was material advantage connected with that 
communication ? — Yes. 

If an officer was appointed, bound to attend the assizes, and to attend the crown 
solicitor on each circuit, do you think that that officer could perform the duties- 
that now appertain to the inspector of police conjointly with those duties ? — I think 
he could ; I am not master of what the duties at present are, but I understand it is 
the internal arrangement of the police, which is quite a distinct thing. 

In what manner do you draw for the money you receive 1 — I furnish my bills 
of costs every half year ; I get orders for the payment of the money from Govern, 
ment. 

' How often? — From time to time I get a letter to pay such a person so much, 
which is an order for me to pay it from the chief secretary. 

Just explain the manner in which that order is given? — The order is merely, 
“ I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to desire you will pay such a person so 
much, being the amount of the expenses incurred for the protection of witnesses.” 

Who is it addressed to ? — To me. 

Where do you take that order ? — That is my order to pay, and the way I get 
the money is this, my accounts are settled and taxed by the proper officer, and 
I make an affidavit at the foot, that they are correct, and the vouchers are handed, 
in ; that being done, they issue an order for so much money, whatever appears due 
upon it. 

Are your accounts audited by any public office in Ireland ? — Not that 
I know of. 

What check is there upon you in the expenditure of this money as to costs ? — 
All costs must be taxed. 

By whom ? — By the taxing officer in one court, and by the master in chancery in. 
another, and the chief remembrancer in another, and the criminal business by the 
clerk of the crown in the King’s Bench. 

Is any money imprestedto you on account? — Yes. 

To whom do you render the account of that money ? — My account, as I men- 
tioned, I do not know any instance, except this year, when I was not considerably 
in advance to the Government. 

In what amount have you been in advance? — 5,000/. or 6,000/. ; I settled my 
account last July, and there was a balance of above 3,000/. at that time, and by 
the time I got the money, there was a balance of about 6,000/. in my favour, money 
paid out of my pocket. 

Do you make any charge against the public for the advance of that money ? — 
None whatever. 

Do you receive any acknowledgment from any public officer that your accounts 
are correct? — No ; I only get the order that the accounts are settled, and I get 
an order for the balance, whatever that balance is. 

You make up your account every six months ?— '-Just so. 

Then the balance is paid to you, whatever it appears to be, by the Government? 
— Yes. 

How long after rendering that half-yearly account is it before your account is 
audited and submitted to payment? — Immediately upon rendering the account it 
is submitted for payment, and it may lay there for so long or so short a time. 

How long after you have made up your half-yearly account do you get paid ? — - 
It depends upon the vote in Parliament ; I am generally obliged to wait for the vote. 

Is the money ever advanced to you before it is expended? — No, never; I never 
knew an instance until this year ; and now I have got about as much as will settle 
the account. 

Are you a general solicitor, or are you entirely confined to the Crown business ? 
— Entirely Crown business. 

From whom do you receive orders for the payment of money ? — From the - 
Government ; a letter comes from the chief secretary by the command of the Lord 
Lieutenant to pay money. 
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Or the under secretary ? — Yes. _ William Kemmis, 

T} vou receive any orders from the attorney or solicitor-general ? — No j except ^ sq. 

, -Jvon should send for that witness, and pay that witness. 7/ “ ' 

he * a * exercise your own discretion in paying witnesses money ? — I do. 27 May l829 ‘ 

T)° you present any other voucher than the receipt of the witness for the money ? 
only my affidavit at the foot of my account. 

In the taxing of this account, all the business of the person who taxes is to see 
they are charges similar to other professional charges ? — All the charges in criminal 
* rosecutions are very similar, and have been, so long as I can remember ; I do not 
know whether they assimilate to other professional charges or not. 

K But whether they are proper charges or not, he does not exercise any discretion ? 

.—Yes, he has a discretion. 

By what rule are they sanctioned ? — By the usage of the courts. 

Supposing you put down a large sum of money as paid to the witnesses, does the 
taxing officer institute any inquiry?— Yes ; he ascertains the description of the 
witness ; you specify to each witness what you pay. 

Did it ever happen to you that he disallowed any sum you had paid to wit- 

But in every charge he makes an inquiry of the description of witness, and the 
ground upon which you made it?— He sees the nature of it because the description 
of the witness is put in a country place, they are paid five or ten shillings for their 
attendance at the assizes, and physicians so much. 

Where there was this large sum of 500 1 . paid in one case, did he make any 
inquiry ?— He had nothing to do with it, it was sent in to me, and I had orders to pay 
it the magistrates who protected the witnesses and took care of them furnished an 
account, and I investigated that account by the direction of the Government and 
found it was correct, and reported it so, and they ordered the money to be paid. 

Do the attorney and solicitor-general ever receive fees except where they actually 
advise ?— No. , t „ 

Do they ever receive fees in any cases except where they are actually em- 
ployed ? — Never, they do not get briefs except where they attend. 

The Committee perceive in the accounts one item paid in the year 1828 to 
James Trayl Hall, Esquire, and William Dean Freeman, commissioners to in- 
vestigate the abuses in the paving board, 895 l. 10 s. how does that come under the 
head of criminal prosecution? — It has nothing to do with it. 

By what authority was it inserted in this account ? — By an order from Govern- 
ment to pay and charge it. , _ . . 

The Committee perceive the amount of 31 1 1 . 8 s. 7 a. and a further sum ot 
37 l. 3 5. paid to Sir William Betham, Ulster King at Arms, for inquiries into the 
extinction of Irish peerages, how does that come under the head of criminal prose- 
cutions ?— It does not, but I was directed to pay it, and I did pay it. 

By whom were you directed to pay it?— By the secretary, in the usual way. 

May not the inquiry into the abuses of the paving board have had a direction 
towards criminal prosecutions, in case anything fraudulent had been discovered ? ~ 

Yes, it might have a tendency that way ; but in my department I know nothing 
of it as connected with criminal prosecutions. 

You are not aware of any such tendency arising out of the extinction ot the 
peerages ? — No. , . , , ,. 

Are you in the habit of paying sums disconnected with law proceedings gene- 
rally ?— Yes • there is one sum which the crown solicitor I should think had nothing 
to do with •’ there was a law-suit between the corporation of Dublin and the 
citizens, relative to the metal mains, and I was directed to pay the costs though 
I had nothing to do with the case. 

That was a law proceeding? — Yes. , , , T 1 ~ 

Was there any law proceeding connected with the paving board . I know 

Do you pay any money that is disconnected entirely with law proceedings?— 

No, I believe not; Sir William Beetham’s inquiry into the extinction of Irish 
titles might ultimately lead to law proceedings. 

The Committee perceive the following item “ paid T. W att, Esq. the attorney- 
general’s clerk, his fees on the investigation of the titles of Lords Netterville and 
Galmoy, 157/. 10s.” has that been charged to the account of criminal prosecutions . 

On the same authority ?— No, there was no letter for that; those were the fees 
342. K ho 
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he was entitled to ; the crown solicitor was directed to wait upon the law office 
as to those peerages, and I was entitled to certain fees which are in my bi|l s T \ 
costs, but I had no precedent for putting the attorney-general’s clerk’s fees in 
I would not be allowed it, and consequently I put it in, in that way. 

Did it fall to your duty to investigate those titles? — Only to lay the titles before 
the attorney and solicitor-general. 

Were you the professional man to lay the cases before them ? — No, I was to l av 
the petitions of Lords Galmoy and Netterville before the law officers ; I \ V J. 
directed to do so. 

In your capacity as crown solicitor ?— Yes; but the parties were to make ont 
their case. 

The duty you had to perform entitled you to some remuneration, and to be reim- 
bursed the expenses you were put to ? — The costs I was entitled to were for 
attendances upon their meetings. 

These bills of costs appear to be attested by Mr. Bourne, the deputy clerk of the 
crown in the Court of King’s Bench, is he the taxing officer P — He is. 

Do not these accounts comprehend, as part of your charges, the payments you 
have made to the clerks of the crown on the circuit ? — They do. 

So that in point of fact, Mr. Bourne is called upon to pass a judgment upon the 

official emoluments of the clerks of the crown, of whom he is actually one ? 

Yes. 

There are stated fees paid to the clerks of the crown ? — Yes ; the clerk of the 
crown is entitled to a certain fee for a copy of the information. 

They are not discretionary fees on the part of the solicitor ? — No. 

The only way in which the solicitor can err is, by paying fees not due on any 
account, not in the amount? — He cannot err. 

The only impropriety he can commit is, as to the number of fees he pays, and not 
the amount r— He cannot commit an error in any way; because there are certain 
fees the clerk of the crown is entitled to ; such as I have mentioned. 

Supposing that you were improperly connected with the clerk of the crown, what 
check would there be upon your paying him fictitious fees ? — I must produce the 
information to the taxing officer, upon which he is entitled to a fee. 

In point of fact, are not some of those charges, ancient charges for services which 
are purely ideal ? — They are. 

But which are introduced to give a fair professional remuneration? — They are. 

Do you not think that a system that would establish proper fees for the duties 
actually performed, or a reasonable salary in lieu of fees, would be better than con- 
tinuing a system comprehending fees for duties that do not exist at all ? — I do most 
undoubtedly. ’ 

A sum appears upon the face of this account of 1,033/. 17 s. 2 d. paid to Mr. 
Taylor one of the clerks at the Castle, for crown witnesses, how is that account 
checked r I do not know how it is checked ; the head of the police have in charge 
the witnesses, and the money goes through Mr. Taylor’s hands to pay for their 
maintenance and support, and then at the end of the year, or half year, I «et orders 
11 it is in my department, to pay it. 

But you know nothing of the account, or the items?— No. 



Matthew Barrington, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

Matt - B v & r a rinst<m ’ WHAT is y° ur office 1 a «i Crown Solicitor for the Munster circuit. 

* / blow long have you discharged the duties of that office ?— About 1 5 years. 

Has there been any alteration in the principle on which the cases are selected for 
Crown prosecutions of late years?— Originally, they were merely cases of outrages 
of an insurrectionary nature, against the peace of the country, such as White-boy 
outrages ; latterly they have been extended to homicides, burglaries, rapes on mar- 
felonv ° men ° r ^ P art * GS ’ SnC * °^ ences °f that description ; in fact, every serious 

Are the Committee to understand, by offences against the peace of the country, 
you mean those species of political offences in which it may be conceived the Go- 
vernment have a direct concern ? — Yes. 

What has been the effect of the extension of the principle of prosecution to which 
you refer . I think it has tended very much to preserve the peace of the country, 
by having a certainty of prosecution in cases that would hitherto have gone without 
prosecution. ° 

Vo 
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Do you - . , 



tbink it tends to give the people more confidence in the execution of the Matt. Barrington 



T think every outrage accompanied by force, should be prosecuted by the Crown, 
vT use otherwise, in Ireland, they go without prosecution; it is different in Ireland 
6 what it is in this country, where there are parish prosecutions, and county prose- 
*°tions. There was the case at Cork, of Charles Deane Oliver, esq. ; he was 
grand juror and a magistrate, and proprietor of the line of coaches from Cork to 
Limerick ; he was robbed ; and at the last summer assizes he laid the case before 
and I submitted it before the counsel for the Crown, and he thought it a case 
w hich the Crown ought not to prosecute, as Mr. Oliver could afford to do so 
himself; this gentleman said, the Crown ought to prosecute, and would not employ 
afrent or counsel ; and although the men offered, as I was informed, to plead 
guilty, and one of them was the person, I believe, who fired at Mr. Lowe the 
magistrate, they got off in consequence of the case being incomplete ; if the Crown 
had conducted the prosecution, we should have confirmed the evidence of Mr. Oliver. 
The jury had some doubt as to his identifying the prisoners, but there were in the 
case plenty of circumstances that might have been proved in corroboration ; the 
men, I understood, offered to plead guilty if their lives had been spared, which would 
have been the case, probably, if the Crown prosecuted. 

Have you observed the effect produced upon the country by cases of outrage 
remaining without prosecution ? — The people are disinclined to prosecute, the great 
difficulty is to get witnesses ; in England every man assists in the prosecution, in 
Ireland generally every man assists in an acquittal, I mean people of the lower 



think that the principle might be carried further than it is at present? 



27 May 1839. 



But in the event of no prosecution taking place where there has been an outrage 
against private interests committed, what is the effect produced upon the country 
at large ? — The case is generally an acquittal. 

The question supposes no prosecution at all, have you known cases in which 
serious disturbances have arisen on the part of the people themselves, who although 
unwilling to prosecute have endeavoured to revenge the offence ? — Invariably ; 
there was a homicide committed in Limerick upon one of the Riskyalla men, and 
in return there was another homicide on one of the opposite party. 

Then inasmuch as the non-prosecution of offences privately leads to those results, 
does not it tend to perpetuate outrage, and increase disturbance in the country ? — 
Certainly ; I think the increase of the great disturbances and murders in Limerick in 
1821 was the want of prosecution, there were about thirty murders in that county, 
and not a single prosecution, or a single witness, or any mode of discovering them. 

Within what period of time did those murders in Limerick take place ? — I cannot 
recollect the time at this moment. 

Was it in the course of one or two years 1 — I should think in three years ; there 
was a Major Hare murdered, and a Major Goring ; most of them were bad mur- 
ders. I do not include the homicides, they are common in all the counties. 

What prosecutions took place, and what effect did they produce ?— -It quieted 
the county, and in all those murders there is only one where the murderers have 
not been prosecuted, and those prosecutions have been since Mr. Voakes has 
been appointed a stipendiary magistrate. 

Were you concerned in those cases 1 — Yes. 

Do you conceive those cases could have been prosecuted to conviction had they 
been left in the hands of private individuals? — No, not one of them. 

Why do you think so ? — There would have been either no prosecution, or no 
preparation for the trial, and no opportunity of conferring with the law officers of 
the Crown, and corroborating the informers ; almost all of them were supported by 
approvers, and they require confirmation. 

Has not the timidity of individuals to come forward had something to do with 
it? — Yes, there was such terror in the country ; I do not recollect an instance of 
a private prosecution in a serious outrage, or except in a case arising out of the 
forgery of a bond, or something that is personal ; I have known of no prosecutions for 
serious offences unless the Crown took them up, or an ineffectual one as the case of 
Mr. Oliver, I do not allude to common larcenies, such as pig stealing and so forth, 
hut 1 include every felony with force. 

Can you form any opinion satisfactory to yourself as to the cause of that great 
extent of crime in the county of Limerick in so short a time ? — I think there is 
scarcely one of those outrages I could not tell you the immediate cause of. the 
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Matt. Barrington, general cause was the changing the possession of lands, one tenant being p u j ; n 

v ^sq. y and another tenant being put out. Tithes was another cause of some of those 

murders ; it led to two or three of them ; a man of the name of Ives was colleotir,™ 
27 May 1 829. titbes , and he was murdered. " n S 

Had the want of a sufficient prosecution any thing to do with that increase of 
crime ? — I can hardly think it had at first, because the outrages came very sud- 
denly, and originated on the Courtnay estate ; but it had when the first outrages 
were not prosecuted. When Ives, the proctor, was murdered, the police went off 
in pursuit of the perpetrators of that murder, and shot a man, and it was erroneously 
imagined by the people that this man was buried before he was dead, which led 
to the murder of Major Goring. The murder of Mrs. Torrens was caused by her 
husband taking some land. Hoskin’s murder was caused by the dislike to his 
father. 

In looking over the expenses of the criminal prosecutions, the Committee wish 
to know whether there are any items included in those expenses beyond the law 
costs incurred ? — Yes, considerably ; the professional costs are not one-third of the 
expenses : there is the expense of sending the families of the prosecutors frequently 
to America, providing for witnesses, and sustaining them before and after they 
have given evidence, for it is impossible for any poor man to give evidence in any 
of those counties, in most cases, unless they are protected afterwards. In the last 
week there was a recommendation to Government from the magistrates of Donerail, 
Lord Donerail, Lord Kingston, and others, to have the witnesses who assisted in 
Mr. Lowe’s prosecution removed to Dublin, as they could not remain with safety 
in the country ; and about three weeks ago it cost the Government 1,000/. to send 
2 1 persons out of the country ; they had got various sums by order of Government • 
Some of them had large families, and their passage was paid out ; some of them 
got 20/., some 50 and some 100/., according as Government thought proper to 
reward them. 

Are you aware what control is exercised over those payments, or whether the 
crown solicitor has any check over it? — The crown solicitor regulates the pay- 
ments of the witnesses at the assizes ; for instance, if the witness is a labouring 
man, he will give him what he would earn ; if he is a tradesman, something higher ; 
and the sums given by Government are given on a report of what is considered 
a fair remuneration. 

Do you recollect the case of the payment of a witness who was sent by Govern- 
ment to New South Wales? — Yes. 

Was it charged among the expenses for criminal prosecutions ? — Yes ; I got an 
order to pay him so much. 

It was considerable? — Yes. 

Exceeding several hundred pounds? — Yes, it was. 

Do you know the number of witnesses from the Munster circuit that have been 
sent abroad ? — I have no idea ; but there has scarcely been a vessel which sailed 
from Limerick with passengers to America for some years in which a number of 
persons have not been sent out who could not remain in the country. Mr. Voakes 
has discovered a very bad murder in Limerick about three weeks ago ; it was 
the murder of two keepers of goods distrained upon a small farm. The witnesses 
are obliged to be removed immediately on giving information ; invariably the 
moment a witness gives any information he is obliged to be taken under the pro- 
tection of Government. There was a case tried in Limerick in the year 1 823, for 
an attack upon Shanagolden post-office, thirteen men were in custody, the 
chief witness was an approver ; I had him in my care in the crown office, and on 
the day of the trial he was stolen out of the office and murdered, and we gave his 
information in evidence, and the thirteen were capitally convicted under° an Act 
of Parliament, by which you can give in evidence the information of a witness if he 
is murdered. 

Were the men hanged ? — No ; they were all transported. 

Having stated that a considerable portion of the expenses of criminal prosecutions 
consists in the payment of witnesses, can you inform the Committee whether pre- 
sentments are made for the payment of witnesses under the 50th Geo. 3.? — No; 
the judges do not allow any expenses to the witnesses where the Crown prosecutes. 

Might not the grant be diminished, or the operation of the grant be extended, 
if the counties paid for the expenses of witnesses, as appears to have been con- 
templated by the 50th Geo. 3. ? — Yes ; and for some years they paid them; they 
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. an order upon the treasurer of the county, who used to pay them ; that would Mati. Barrington, 
considerably reduce the amount of the grant. Esq. 

Has any plan occurred to you by which every offence connected with force v — * 

might be prosecuted by the crown solicitor, without adding to the amount of the 3 7 May l82 9- 

Parliamentary grant ? — I think that the crown solicitor is at the same expense for 

an establishment in prosecuting what he does now, as he would be if he did more ; 

if more cases were added, it would save the expense of all other prosecutions which 

are paid for incidentally by the Crown, as well as those that are paid out of the 

grant ; for instance, the revenue cases have been given to the crown solicitor lately, 

and the excise prosecutions. 

You mean the criminal cases? — Yes, the still fines; they are generally punished 
by fine and imprisonment. 

If the same plan were adopted as to the other great departments, the customs, 
stamps and post-office, might it not be done without an increase of charge ? — Yes ; 
and I am sure the persons concerned for those departments feel it rather a hardship 
than anything else to conduct any single case ; there was a prosecution in Limerick, 
two or three years ago, for a fraud upon Government in respect to a pensioner’s 
allowance, and the solicitor in London employed a solicitor at Cork to go to 
Limerick, and it cost, I have no doubt, vastly more than if prosecuted by the crown 
solicitor. 

Did that case succeed or fail ? — It failed, after having been postponed. 

Has it ever occurred to you, that the substitution of a salary for fees might be ad- 
vantageously made in the office of the crown solicitor ? — I would prefer a salary, even 
less than the income I now receive as fees, and do more business, as from the manner 
in which the accounts are made up there are many charges that are ideal, but 
they are the mode of making up the remuneration to the crown solicitor ; the crown 
solicitor’s bill of costs for a crown prosecution is considerably less than for any 
private prosecution ; the Bank of Ireland pay more for their cases than the average 
the Crown pays. 

Then the adoption by the Government of the rule that the Bank of Ireland adopt 
would not diminish the expense ? — No ; and if the prosecutions are increased, and 
they are paid as they are now, it will increase the amount of the grant. 

Would you propose a fixed salary or a fixed amount of remuneration in each 
case? — I am not prepared to say which would be preferable; but I should say, 

•let there be a fixed salary, or allowance for each case, and let the crown solicitor 
prosecute every important case upon the circuit, and I think a sum less than the 
present grant would be sufficient to prosecute all cases accompanied with force. 

You say you would take less remuneration than you now derive ? — Yes. 

Do you contemplate a fixed salary of so much a year, or a fixed sum for each 
individual prosecution ? — I should not care which ; the reason I should wish to have 
it fixed is, that the mode of charge now I do not think is satisfactory to the feelings 
•of the person making it. 

Are you sometimes in advance to the Crown ? — Yes. 

Is the Crown in advance to you, ever? — The usual way is to give an advance to 
such an extent as will cover the expense of the circuit. 

You derive no profit from that? — No; it is almost immediately expended. 

I was in advance one year several thousand pounds ; the amount of the grant was 
■exhausted. 

Are cases of rape prosecuted by the Crown ? — No, unless they are rapes upon 
•married women, or by parties ; the common cases of rape are not. 

How does the practice stand with cases of abduction ? — They are prosecuted by 
the Crown. We had a very serious case of abduction last year, against a man of the 
name of Halihy, in the county of Cork, he was hanged ; and we were obliged to 
remove the woman out of that country to Limerick, and bring her and keep her 
there till the assizes, though her father was a very respectable farmer. 

Why is it not the custom for the Crown to prosecute cases of common rape ? — 

Because I believe the attorney-general know s that he increases the expense by every 
prosecution that he adds to the number. 

Is the case of simple rape common upon the circuit? — Quite common; there 
■were fifteen or sixteen at the last assizes. 

Do you mean to say that you really conceive fifteen or sixteen cases of rape might 
have been proved to the full extent of the word ? — No ; I was going to add, that in 
general there would not have been two real ones out of the fifteen ; it is a mode that 
girls have of swearing a rape against a man, to try to get married to him. 



Or for 



money r 



-No, not for money generally. 
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Matt. Barrington , Do you not think it would increase the number of charges for rape, if prosecutions 

Esq. ° were instituted at the expense of the public? — No; for our mode of conducting 

v ' cases is first to investigate, and not to bring any case forward where we have not a 

27 May 1829. probability of success, whereas, now there are a greater number of trials, and the 
time of the public wasted. If you will look at the number of trials conducted by 
the Crown, and the number of convictions, you will, I think, find they are more in 
proportion than any number at the Old Bailey. 

How are the expenses of common prosecutions for rapes paid ? — There is no 
expense at all ; the girl comes forward, and tells her story ; there is no one to ask 
her a question except the court. 

Have the cases of coining increased of late years ? — No ; I have had but about 
five in the whole Munster circuit the last assizes. 

Have you any knowledge of the expenses of criminal prosecutions in England ? — 
No, I have not ; but I have made inquiry about them, and I will instance one 
case : there was at the last assizes for Limerick a man of the name of Jeremiah 
Hayes, prosecuted for the murder of his wife, a young woman, to whom he had 
just been married ; it was a case of circumstantial evidence, very similar to the case 
of Corder in this country ; that case in Ireland did not cost the Crown, for counsel 
and all 40 /., and Maria Martin’s cost probably some hundreds. 

Have not crown prosecutions on the Munster circuit been very successful? — Yes, 
they have, on the whole circuit. 

The Crown is in the habit of employing four counsel ? — Yes. 

Do you conceive that prosecutions could be w'ell conducted by a smaller number 
of counsel ? — If you could get a smaller number to attend constantly, it would do 
as well ; but you could not get men of weight and rank upon the circuit, which it 
is desirable to have, to attend, if you lessen the number ; they would not give up 
their private practice for the Crown business; but there is no great additional 
expense occasioned by the number, for they receive less fees in consequence of the 
greater number. There was also the case of a lieutenant of marines, who went off 
with a very beautiful young girl ; he induced her to rob her uncle, took her off, 
seduced her, and drowned her in the river Shannon. 

When was that ? — It was some years ago ; that case was much more difficult 
than Maria Martin’s, and it did not cost any thing like as much. 

With reference to the question of substitution of salaries for fees, have not the 
clerks of the crown and clerks of the peace been paid in salaries instead of fees ? — 
Yes, they have. 

Have you observed any difference in the mode of the execution of the duties of 
their office ? — I think their duties are better done ; they have no motive for increasing 
their number of indictments, or the number of persons indicted. 

It does not make them negligent? — No, it cannot; but it might be so if they 
were paid fees for another kind of business ; they would lose their situations if they 
were negligent. If there was a very serious case, and in consequence of the 
neglect of the clerk of crown or crown solicitor the case was lost, he could not 
expect to hold his office. There are a certain number of cases to prosecute, and 
they must be effectually prosecuted, or a reason given why they are not ; that 
relates to any public officer under the public eye. 

Do you think there is no difference with regard to the expediency of the payment 
of fees or salaries between the offices of crown solicitor and clerk of the crown ? 
—No. 

Have you compared the effect of the substitution of crown solicitors for counties 
in the room of crown solicitors for circuits? — It w'ould add considerably to the 
amount of the grant, because nearly the same establishment the crown solicitor 
has for a circuit, should be had for a county ; we could not trust local persons, and 
a crown solicitor could not safely reside in some places without living like a police 
officer, with his men ; there must also be constant communication with the 
Government, and the witnesses sent out of the county frequently before trial. 

How would it be possible for a solicitor, appointed in a county, to keep his com- 
munication with the crown officers ? — He could not do it ; but the best mode would 
be to make the constables of baronies responsible for bringing witnesses forward ; 
the course then would be, to communicate with the chief police officer for each 
county, and he brings the witnesses forward ; the inspectors do not go forward 
from one assizes to another, having a province instead of a circuit. 

Do you think it would be essential to the interests of justice in Ireland that the 
inspector of police should attend at each assize town? — Yes, he ought to go the 
circuit, and have his chief constables in attendance with the witnesses, and in that 

way 
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w ay local interest and connection would be destroyed. If the chief constable 
■was made responsible for the witnesses in his barony, it would be desirable. 

At present the arrangements render it impossible for the inspector of police to 
be of any service? — Yes, the assizes of Clonmell and Cork going on at the same 
time and the inspector being for both, he cannot see that the constables bring for- 
ward the witnesses at both places. 

Under the present system, have you ever had the benefit of the assistance and 
attendance of the inspector of police at the Limerick assizes ? — No, there is a local 
police office at Limerick. 

Where you have a local officer, as at Limerick, do you find the facilities of exe- 
cuting the duties of crown solicitor and the certainty of conviction much greater ? 
-- Yes, there is a proof of it in the two men I have just mentioned, who were 
murdered while distraining, that was discovered by the local officer ; there have 
been outrages in Cork not discovered yet. 

Do you conceive that those murders that remained so long undiscovered have 
been brought to light by the means of an individual residing upon the spot? — Yes. 

And that individual was Mr. Voakes ? — Yes, he is a most extraordinary man at 
discovering outrages of that kind, and getting evidence. 

How many circuits are there ? — Six. 

How many inspectors of police are there ? — Four. 

Your plan would induce a necessity for two more? — Yes, or a magistrate for 
each county ; a stipendiary magistrate for each county would be more effectual. 

Supposing the present system of payment by fees was done away with, 
would it not seem to be possible that the crown solicitor for each circuit might 
become less active in the discharge of his duty than at present? — I do not think 
he could, because the cases must be prosecuted, and the moment he became less 
active the Government would call him to account, and if there was a failure of 
a great case, the crown solicitor would be directed to report the case ; and if he 
could not give a satisfactory reason for its failure not having been caused by 
neglect, he would probably not be left in his office. 

Is it left to the discretion of the crown solicitor what cases he will prosecute ? — 
No, the calendar is obtained by the crown solicitor, he selects the cases he thinks 
fit to lay before the attorney-general, and the attorney-general directs the cases to 
be prosecuted. 

The amount of fees received in each case by the crown solicitor depends upon 
the amount of the evidence ? — No, there is a regular bill of costs for each. 

Do you mean to say that in a case where there are i oo witnesses to be ex- 
amined, and in another where there are only five, the charge is the same ? — No. 

Is it not the course that the crown solicitor shall receive remuneration in pro- 
portion to the number of witnesses ? — Yes, it comes to that certainly. 

But the crown solicitor would lose that stimulus if paid by salary ?— He does 
not get the witnesses, he must examine every one brought before him. 

Is it not the crown solicitor’s business to get up what is called the case? — 'Yes, 
and every witness brought by the magistrate he must examine. 

Is it not the business of the solicitor, if he does not think he has evidence enough, 
to find out other witnesses? — No, he points out to the magistrate the evidence 
wanted, and the magistrate makes out the witnesses. 

Does not the number of witnesses to be examined in support of each criminal 
prosecution depend upon the option of the crown solicitor ? — No, the course is 
this ; suppose an outrage to occur, the magistrate writes to the crown solicitor, or 
he sees the committal on the calendar, and he gets the informations, he sees what 
evidence is wanting and he writes to the police magistrate, or the police constable, 
to tell him that the witness in this case is an approver, and he was at such a place 
at a certain time, and we want the corroboration of some one who saw him there, 
and when the case is made up it is laid before the attorney-general and he directs 
“ it is to be prosecuted, and then at the assizes the crown counsel select the wit- 
nesses to. be examined on the trial. 

When do you get the calendar? — Monthly, or oftener; I have several cases 
ready now for the next assizes. 

Is it not your duty to get every sort of evidence necessary for the substantiation 
ot those prosecutions?— -Yes. 

you not by the accumulation of that evidence, get an accumulation of fees ? 
--Yes, to a certain extent we do; but that evidence we must get at all events, or 
the case must fail. 

Do you not, at this moment derive an advantage from your activity in getting 
34 2 * K 4 together 
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Matt. Barrington, together evidence in all cases ? — I can hardly answer that question, except by 
Esq. explaining what my feeling is in the matter. I do not mean that I would rather be 

' ' p a id by salary, but I would be as well satisfied to be paid by a fee, if the fee was a 

*7 May 1829. certain one. 

The duty of collecting witnesses is not done by the crown solicitor, but by magis- 
trates with whom you correspond ? — Yes, it is ; I direct the enquiry. 

The crown solicitor does not by himself, or any persons belonging to him, make 
any inquiries in the country? — Yes, he does ; before the assizes I send a person to 
look over all the cases that have been collected since the former assizes. 

What power has that person with regard to preparing for trial ? — He examines 
the witnesses for me, and reports to me ; and I examine them myself before the 
trial ; but the proper person would be a stipendiary magistrate for each county, and 
to make the chief constable of each barony responsible for the witnesses. 

Do you think that an arrangement of that sort would be a considerable advantage 
to the administration of the criminal law in Ireland? — Yes; and in proof of that 
I would mention Limerick ; there is scarcely a case escapes there, because it is under 
the care of Mr. V oakes, the stipendiary magistrate. 




Veneris , 29’ die Maij, 1829* 



Colonel Merrick Shaw, called in ; and Examined. 

WHEN you first went to Ireland with Lord Wellesley, you turned your atten- 
tion to the stationery allowed to . the household ? — Y es, I did ; and I found that 
my predecessor had looked very accurately into it, and Lord Wellesley also, and 
that several reductions were then made. In particular, a custom had prevailed at 
Christmas every year for the King’s stationer to send a number of pocket-books 
and almanacks, not to a very great extent, but more than was necessary ; it had 
always been the custom to distribute them among the officers of the household, 
their families ; the greater part of them were discontinued by my predecessor, with 
the exception of the almanacks : it was complained of at the time by those accus- 
tomed to receive them ; afterwards Lord Wellesley desired me to look into it, 
which I did, to see what reductions could be made, and a regulation was established, 
which was afterwards strictly attended to, that the persons whose duty it was to ca.ll 
for stationery for the use of the Lord Lieutenants, or of the aide-de-camp in 
waiting, &c. &c. should bring a requisition to me, which I signed before it went to 
the stationer ; this had not been usual before. I took care to inquire whether there 
was any excess, and where it was ; I made that alteration. 

During the time you were in office, were there any of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
household who received allowances in money for stationery ? — A certain number of 
the officers of the household, and some of the servants ; I do not know under 
what authority, but from immemorial usage, as far as I ascertained, they were 
entitled to a certain allowance of stationery annually. The private secretary signed 
the requisition. We never knew how they received it, whether they took it from 
the King’s stationer in paper or money ; we never inquired about it, as it was a long 
established allowance, not at all under the control of the private secretary. 

Any sanction that was given by you was merely a sanction for a certain quantity 
in articles of stationery, not to any allowance of money? — Not at all; I merely 
certified that he was the person holding that station. 

Have you a list of those persons? — Yes, I have ; I happen to have sent to me 
the list that was signed by my successor. It is exactly the same as the list of former 
years. 

An annual allowance? — Yes. 

[ The following paper was delivered in hy the witness.~\ 
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"His Excellency’s first chaplain 

Her Excellency’s principal female attendant 

The housekeeper - 

The butler ..... 

The cook ..... 

His Excellency’s own man 

The confectioner - 

The state porter .... 

Ditto for Castle chapel ... 

The gentlemen porter ... 

The gardener ..... 

The state coachman .... 

The head groom - 

The grooms of the chamber 



6 12 10 
9 14 5 
io 13 9 



4 19 1° 
623 
3 5- 



29 May 1829. 



Supply these allowances for the year, and not to be exceeded. 

4th March 1828. W. Gosset. 

You considered it as a mere observance of prescription and usage? — Yes, 
indeed, I concluded so. 

You thought it was not part of your duty to break in upon it? — Certainly not, 
no more than to alter their wages ; all I certified was, that that was the person 
entitled to receive it. 

Any reform that was made by you in this system rather had reference to certain 
extra Christinas allowances than to regular supplies? — Yes, what I did was to 
ascertain there was no waste by the servants, the head servant who had to call 
for the paper for the Lord Lieutenant’s use, and the aide-de-camp, &c. did not call 
for more than was really expended. That it was not misapplied, or called for but 
really when there was a bona fide expenditure for the business of the house. 

I looked very attentively at it, and that was all I could do. 

You did not consider it a part of your duty to check the charges for this? — 

I thought it was sufficient to compare it with the charges of former years for 
stationery and for binding of books. Sometimes we have occasion to have Par- 
liamentary papers and public documents bound, but not often ; but we always look 
to that. 

Do you find the King’s stationer’s charges in your time correspond with what 
had been usually made in the same articles ?— Certainly ; very frequently I had 
a conversation with the party, and he was aware we were desirous to avoid unne- 
cessary expense, and he did all he could. 

Did you fill the same office in the government of Lord Wellesley as Mr. Gos- 
set ? — Yes. 

It was your official duty to sign those returns ? — Yes. 

In case any articles were charged in this account that did not appear to be for 
public purposes, but might be more considered as private expenditure of the Lord 
Lieutenant, did you make a deduction from those charges? — I do not remember 
that any thing of the kind occurred. 

Whatever was provided for the Lord Lieutenant’s use in his public or private 
capacity was certified as a charge on the Government ? — Yes ; but if I saw any 
thing that I thought not strictly public, I would have checked it immediately. 

Were you aware at all of any agreement made between the government of 
Ireland and the King’s stationer, as to the price to be charged for those articles ? — 
No, 1 conceived that all those were accounts that were audited as to price by the 
proper authorities. 

You did not know of any agreement, and not knowing of it, you could not see if 
the King’s stationer had complied with that agreement?— No, it was my business 
to see that nothing was charged that had not been furnished. 

Can you furnish the Committee with any information with respect to lodging 
allowances, which appear charged in the estimate of the Board of Works? — I have 
no accurate information respecting it ; I know it has been usual to grant allowances 
when the accommodations that have been formerly given to officers becomes 

untenantable. 

You did not superintend the general expenditure of the Lord Lieutenant? — 
No ; with regard to that part of the expenditure which comes under the Board of 
Works, such as providing new furniture ; I was required to look into that very 
accurately and every year I went over them with Mr. Goulburn. 

342. L The 
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The Board of Works provided all the garden expenses for the Lord Lieutenant?— 
They provided a portion of them, a great portion was provided by the Lord Lieu, 
tenant. 

Are coals and candles and oil provided by the Lord Lieutenant at his own 
expense, or the public expense ? — The coals are provided at his own expense, 
and the Lord Lieutenant provides a great number of the officers of the house with 
coals at his own expense, I believe every one of the household residing in the 
Castle except the private secretary, gets coals from the Lord Lieutenant out of his 
private funds. 

Not the chief secretary ? — No, coals are allowed to certain officers of the house- 
hold, and there are allowances for cream and butter according to ancient usage, all 
of which make a considerable deduction from the Lord Lieutenant’s salary. 

Are the coals and candles not only at the lodge in Phosnix Park, but at the Castle, 
provided at the Lord Lieutenant’s expense ? — The coals are, and so are all the 
candles and lamps at the Castle, except the lamps round the castle yard, and 
perhaps some of the lamps in the passages in the lower part of the Castle. 

Are you acquainted with a person of the name of Keck, the office-keeper? — Yes, 
I know-him well in his official capacity. 

Who has the gift of that appointment, and what is the tenure of the office ? — 
I do not know that upon my word. 

Can you give any information to the Committee as to the newspapers provided, 
are you aware of the means of checking that account? — When Lord Wellesley 
went to Ireland he had the list of newspapers which he was allowed, and I know 
he paid himself for two besides ; the private secretary was allowed two Irish, and 
one English morning paper, I applied for an English evening paper, but was not 
allowed it. 

You have no means of explaining that charge of 366/. for Irish newspapers, and 
245 1 . for English ? — No, I cannot imagine how there can be any excess ; for there is 
a list furnished of the papers he Mr. Keck is to provide ; once or twice I remem- 
ber applying for an additional newspaper for Lord Wellesley, but as his Lordship 
gave no orders for its being added to the list to be furnished by Mr. Keck, it was 
paid for by himself. 

Did you apply to the office-keeper on that occasion? — Yes, I did; he said he 
could not do it without superior authority. 

Can you inform the Committee what extent of land is connected with the under 
secretary’s lodge in the Phcenix Park? — Why, I can hardly tell. 

About 50 acres? — Yes, I should think so ; I should hardly have said so much, 
I do not know that I ever walked round it. 

Pray are you aware of any check that is exercised over the expenses of the Lord 
Lieutenant and the chief secretary’s gardens and pleasure grounds in the park ? — 
Yes, as respects the Lord Lieutenant’s garden. 

What is the check exercised in this case, and by whom? — The state steward 
examined these charges for the Lord Lieutenant ; he examines them very accu- 
rately, there is a certain number of labourers that are always allowed, and a certain 
quantity of manure always allowed, the gardener was constantly examined on the 
subject, and the expense compared with what had been usual in former govern- 
ments. I used to hear that the garden cost a large sum a year in addition to the 
allowances ; it is certainly one of the best gardens in the world ; it cost him a very 
considerable sum, in addition to the public allowance. 



Sir Charles Flint , called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT office do you fill ? — I hold the office of Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
residing in Great Britain, and also that of under secretary to the chief secretary; 
they are blended together. 

Under whose appointment is your nomination? — The chief secretary’s, with the 
approbation of the Lord Lieutenant. 

How long have you filled that office? — Since the 4th March 1803. 

Were you the first officer appointed to that situation ? — No, certainly not ; there 
was the office of resident secretary, before the Union, and after the Union there was 
an under secretary appointed. 

Who was the under secretary who preceded you in your office ? — The Honourable 
Henry Legge ; and there was an assistant under secretary, Mr. George Watson 
Taylor. 

Was 
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Was the appointment of Mr. Watson Taylor prior or subsequent to tire Union ? Sir 

q, Sequent to the Union; it was at the same moment with the Honourable t Chad', ilmt. 
Whliam Elliott, he was the first under secretary appointed after the Union , Mr. ag Mty l8a9 . 

t (top succeeded him. 

\Vas there at that time a house for the Irish office?— There was a house before 
Union, in Fludyer-street, for the resident secretary; that office was held by 
TVT -srs. Freemantle and Jenkinson, now Sir William Freemantle, and Mr. Jenkin- 
- 1 es t | 1 g i ate Lord Liverpool’s uncle, they had a house in Fludyer-street; when the 
Union took place a house was procured in Great George-street, and there the 
business of the office was conducted, and in that office there were apartments for 
Hie officers of the department. 

When the house in Fluyder-street was held by Government, was that a house 
for residence or for official business?— I cannot answer that question because it is 
bevond my knowledge ; 1 do not know. . , . 

Will you have the kindness to explain to the Committee what are the duties 
of the office you now fill?— The duties of the office I have the honour of filling, are 
first to assist the chief secretary in all Parliamentary business ; and in all corres- 
nondence that takes place between this country and Ireland, and to record every 
thin® that passes from Ireland to Whitehall ; that is to say the public despatches, 
not the private correspondence. When the chief secretary is absent, it is my duty 
of course to carry on a correspondence with the chief secretary at times, and with 
Mr. Gregory always ; and transmitting public documents prepared by the Treasury, 
or the Home department. , , . . ^ , e „ 

Are the Committee to understand that the duties of your office are purely or a 
ministerial character ?— Certainly ministerial ; I receive my orders from the chief 
secretary and I very often write private and confidential letters by his direction. 

There 5 is also connected with the office of chief secretary the appointment of 
private secretary ? — There is. , . „ 

A certain portion of business is carried on by him ?— Of course ; all that relates 
to patronage, and all personal confidential communications with His Majesty s 
Government and the Lord Lieutenant, pass through the chief secretary and then 
are handed over by him to his private secretary ; the private secretary s office is 
on the establishment of the Civil office in Dublin. . 

In the case of despatches addressed by the Lord Lieutenant of Ire and to the 
secretary of state of the home department, do those despatches pass through the 
Irish office here?— During the whole of the Duke of Richmonds viceroyalty, and 
durin® the whole of Lord Whitworth’s and Lord Talbot’s administrations, every 
despatch, with the exception of private letters passed through the Irish office, and 
were registered there. When Lord Wellesley went over he made an objection, and 
I recollect being told that his lordship said, “ if my despatches were only to pass 
through Sir C. Flint’s hands, I should have no objection, but as they are to pass 
through the hands of other individuals, I must beg leave to say that I shall address 
them directly to the secretary of state;” there was a deviation consequently trom 

tia Since C that period have despatches gone directly from the Castle at Dublin to the 
office at Whitehall ? — Generally speaking; at the same time several have passed 
through our office, in order that the secretary might have a previous knowledge of 

When' they came through your office, was there a transcript of those despatches 
made in the Irish office ?--Most assuredly ; I have got them all registered at this 

Has any public inconvenience arisen, to your knowledge, from the altera- 
tion in practice which has made the communication direct trom the Castle at 
Dublin to Whitehall?— Certainly, the greatest; and if Colonel Shaw had been 
here, he would have confirmed what I am going to say, many of Lord Wel- 
lesley’s despatches which were sent to the secretary of state have been lost or 
mislaid ; if they had passed through the Irish office, there would have been at all 
events a duplicate ; we have had the greatest difficulty in making up a complete 
set of those despatches, and at this moment we have not yet succeeded in doing so, 
therefore 1 conceive there has been a very serious inconvenience m consequence 

of those despatches not having passed through the Irish office. ., . ,. - Tl . 

There might be a copy of those despatches kept in the Castle at Dublin r— That 
is one of the inconveniences ; Lord Wellesley was m the habit of sending off des- 
patches without keeping copies, and Colonel Shaw would confirm what 1 say. 
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sir Suppose a copy were kept of the despatches in Dublin Castle, and the original 

CharIes FlinU , despatches kept for reference at Whitehall, where would be the advantage eon- 
TT'" ' nected with a second register of that despatch of the Irish office ? — Very true ; but 
29 May 1829. y 0U must establish this point, that a Lord Lieutenant will take the trouble 0 f 
having his own copy made. Lord Wellesley was in the habit of sending off his des- 
patches at two or three o’clock in the morning, and they were sent off without any 
copy whatever. I do not mean to say that other Lord Lieutenants would not follow 
another course, they might not be in Ireland at a moment of so much irritation^ 
their despatches might be written at a moment of less public excitement. 

Beyond the ordinary practice you have alluded to, what are the specific 
duties connected with your office? — If the Committee would allow me, I would 
rather, on that subject, deliver in a paper showing the nature of those duties, which 
are various, and I should be very happy if the Committee would allow me to 
deliver it in. I might omit many things at this moment; I have not got it now 
but I will send it. In the first place, all the recommendations for civil and eccle- 
siastical appointments that require a royal warrant, pass through the Irish office. 
They are then registered and transmitted to the Treasury, or to the Home office as 
the case may; the royal warrant is prepared, it is then sent to me and I send it 
the Signet office that it may receive the signet. I then send it off to Mr. Gregory, 
that is one duty ; there are fees on those ; I keep an account of those fees with 
the Treasury and with the Home office, those fees are received in Ireland, and not 
by me. 

Do you conceive that the business which you have described might not be 
executed with as much facility if the communication went direct to the Home office 
if the warrant was then prepared and transmitted from the Home office to the local 
government ? — Most assuredly ; but then it would require I should imagine a person 
on purpose to do it, a responsible person. 

The objection which you feel would be a necessary extension if established in 
the Home office ? — I do not venture to make any objection, but I say there must be 
another person appointed in order to attend to that particular duty, and also in the 
treasury. 

Are those royal warrants very numerous in the course of a year ? — Why, they 
certainly are not very numerous, I beg leave to decline saying how many. ' 

Do they exceed 20 ? — Yes, many more, I should say 60. 

Where are they prepared ? — By the Treasury, and at the Home office. 

Your business is merely to register them, and get them passed through the 
Signet office ? — Yes, and at times it is of the most essential consequence that the 
most speedy attention should be paid to them. 

When warrants are transmitted to you to be registered, and receive the necessary 

form of passing the Signet office, some correspondence must pass between you ? 

Of course. J 

Letters must be written from the Home office to you, and you have to answer 
them ?— No, I do not hold correspondence on such subjects with the Home office ; 
they are sent to me as a matter of course under cover with the secretary of state’s 
name in the corner, and of course I immediately attend to them. 

There is never any additional labour thrown in the Home office in correspondino 
with you on the subject ? — None at all, my correspondence on the subject is with 
the under secretary on the other side. 

Do you conceive an additional labour to be thrown in the way of correspondence 
in the Home office, if in the place of transmitting the warrant to you, they trans- 
mitted it directly to the Irish Government on the other side of the water ? — I do not 
know ; I said before I think that there might be a responsible person appointed to 
attend to that specific duty, I should say so, otherwise things might get out of 
shape, and there would be no responsibility. 



Colonel Shaw, requesting to correct a part of his evidence, was called in ; 
and Examined. 

1 HE Committee understand you are desirous of correcting part of your evidence, 
will you proceed to do so ?— It was as to the Board of Works. It was a particular 
part of the private secretary’s duty to examine the annual estimates of the architect 
of the Board of Works, the annual repairs required, such as painting and paling, 
and anything of that sort about the Castle and the park, and the fences round the 
grounds. I wish to state that was always done with a great deal of care and accu- 
racy, 
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and the chief secretary often went round with the private secretary, and Colonel 
taC mined them ; the private secretary could not be a judge of the necessary v Merri ck Shaw. 
eX irs that buildings require, and all that he could certify would be, what might 
be deemed absolutely requisite for the accommodation of the Lord Lieutenant, *9 May 1829. 

and persons residing therein ; and my instructions were, to cut out every thing that 
could possibly be dispensed with, which I invariably did. 

Do you consider that the system of check which is now established, with regard 
to the Board of Works, is sufficient to prevent undue expenditure, or is it capable 
of improvement ? — I think very capable of improvement. 

Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee in what respect you think 
it capable of improvement? — I think there might be a committee of professional 
or experienced persons not connected with the execution of the works (as in India) 
who, especially with regard to repairs, should examine and report upon the nature 
and extent required : first, a committee of survey to examine and report what is 
necessary ; and afterwards a similar committee to examine and report whether the 
work has been properly executed. Such an arrangement would, I conceive, be 
satisfactory to the architect and to the Board of Works, as well as to the private 
secretary. 

Have not all those commissioners in India a salary? — No; in Bengal this duty 
is performed by a committee of survey, composed of certain public officers ; viz. 
the chief engineer, the commandant of artillery, and other persons resident at the 
presidency who are competent judges ; and it appeared to me, that that sort of 
survey was desirable in Ireland, because the private secretary cannot be a judge 
of such matters. 

Do you know in what manner, and to what extent, the architect to the Board 
of Works is remunerated ? — No; I do not know at all. 

Who is the present architect of the Board of Works ? — Mr. Murray. 

When was he appointed ? — The year before last. 

During Lord Wellesley’s lieutenancy? — Yes: he was the man who always did 
the business under the direction of Mr. Johnston, the late architect, whose health 
had failed ; and all the business, for a considerable time, had devolved on Mr. Mur- 
ray ; he was a very attentive officer. 

Has Mr. Murray, as an architect, any interest in the works he has to superintend 
in his official capacity, as the head of the Board of Works? — No, I should think 
not ; he has the employment of the tradesmen under the superintendence of the 
Board of Works. 

Are you aware if there is not a direct rule that he should have no interest in the 
works, or in any contract ? — I conclude that to be the case. 

Will you inform the Committee whether during the period you were private 
secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, the despatches of the Lord Lieutenant were 
transmitted to the Home office in London, or passed through the Irish office? — • 

Transmitted direct to the Home office. 

Are you aware of any practical inconvenience that has arisen from Lord 
Wellesley’s having departed from the system of his predecessors, in so transmitting 
his despatches direct to the Home office ? — Certainly, some inconvenience ; as a 
regular copy, which would have been kept at the Irish office was not made, and it 
would have been a great convenience in forming a complete series of the despatches 
at the close of Lord Wellesley’s administration. It constantly happened that in 
order to save the post, and to avoid the delay of a day, the Lord Lieutenant was 
obliged to send away a despatch at night, before copies could be made to be retained 
in Ireland. 

Has any instance occurred in which, from no copies being kept, and the originals 
being mislaid, great inconvenience has arisen ? — Yes, to myself particularly, the 
greatest ; as the task of collecting a complete set devolved upon me. But the public 
service did not suffer, the objects of secrecy and despatch having been secured by 
the practice at particular periods when they were peculiarly desirable. 

Have the original despatches been lost, are you aware ? — I cannot say they have 
been lost; but some have been mislaid, and we have had great difficulty in getting 
them together, and a great deal of trouble. 

Supposing the Home office were regular, would there not be a copy kept there? 

I suppose so; but I do not know that it has been usual. I dare say if search 
were made they would all be found there. 

Would not one additional clerk at the Home office be sufficient to obviate that 
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inconvenience by copying all the despatches from the Lord Lieutenant? — I do n 
know the number of clerks. 

Then the inconvenience you allude to is rather an inconvenience f rotn 
the want of regularity in keeping the records, than any particular inconvenience 
arising from the transmission to the Home office rather than the Irish ? — I under 
stand that at the Irish office it had been the practice to take copies before they were' 
sent in to the Home office, and it was to avoid that delay, as well as to ens Ure 
secrecy, that it was done. 

Might not considerable inconvenience arise to the public service from the 
delay that would thus be occasioned by keeping the despatches of the Lord 
Lieutenant in the Irish office to be copied, before they were transmitted to the head 
department of Government ? — On urgent occasions there might ; but it would not 
often happen. 

Might it not often happen that there would be some of such a confidential 
nature that it would not be desirable it should pass through the Irish office ?— No 
doubt. 

Can you at all state the date when those despatches were mislaid ? — No, I can- 
not precisely. 

Within the last two years? — Yes. 

To any number? — I think we have very nearly collected all of them now. 

Before 1827 ? — Some of them in 1822. 

During the whole space of time ? — Yes. 

Can you state the reason why Lord Wellesley departed from the original practice 
of writing without having copies ? — I cannot say decidedly; but I believe it was 
that expedition was very necessary, and there were a great many despatches upon 
subjects such as he did not wish to pass through the office of the clerks. 

Then he looked on the transmission through the Irish office as rather an incon- 
venience? — When a great number of clerks and other persons are admitted into 
confidence, of course it occasions a greater danger of publicity. That would not 
apply to the Irish office here alone, because what comes to the Irish office here 
usually passes through the chief secretary’s office in Dublin. 

On general principles, do you conceive that expedition and confidence are 
essential for the communications between the Home office and the Government 
of Ireland ? — I think so of course. 



Sir Charles Flint, again called in ; and Examined. 

Sir WILL you have the goodness to proceed with your statement?— I should wish 

Charles Flint, to mention one point which I think will show the nature of the office better than 
^ ' anything I can state to you. Before the Union, the resident secretary had two 

duties to perform ; he had the duty of receiving and passing through the different 
offices all royal warrants, and he had also all the Irish Acts to pass through the 
Houses of Parliament here. Every Irish Act received the royal assent before the 
Union ; the consequence w as, that that part of the duty, of course, dropped when 
the Union . took place. 1 he other part of the duty remained as before, and 
I should wish very much to lay before the Committee a copy of Lord Cornwallis’s 
despatch upon which the Irish office was founded, showing the nature of that 
office, and showing also the principle on which it was founded. That will save 
a great deal of trouble, and I should say would be much more satisfactory to the 
Committee. 

You have stated the branch of your business which relates to the recommen- 
dation for royal warrants, and the account kept of fees, will you be kind enough to 
proceed to the other kind of business transacted in the Irish officer— The other 
branch is connected with the sessional business, such as receiving all orders from the 
House, transmitting them to Mr. Gregory, receiving them back from Mr. Gregory, 
and that is a very important branch of the business, because I can venture to say if 
it were not for the accuracy of the Irish office, the Houses of Parliament would not 
be furnished with such accurate returns as they expect, for in many instances we 
are obliged to send them back in order to be rectified. 

On what principle do you conceive the interposition of the Irish office becomes 
necessary in those cases, and why might not the orders of Parliament be directly 
addressed to Mr. Gregory, as well as pass through the medium of the Irish 
office r — I should say it is most material, the chief secretary being on the spot should 
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have a knowledge of what is going on in regard to Parliamentary orders re- Sir 

always^ j re j ancl ^ anc j gi ve his direction to a responsible officer of his own here. Charks^Flmi. 

ttfnuld not the officer who was to execute the order, the under secretary in 2 g May 1829. 
. 1 he equally responsible to the chief secretary ? — Most assuredly, but then 
h 3 must be some means of verbal communication ; verbal communication is very 
1 ssential frequently on such occasions. 

e ’ A r e there frequently messengers sent from the Irish office in London, to Mr. 
r porv in Dublin, with reference to orders from the Houses of Parliament for 
napers r— Not by messengers, but by post. 

H Written communications?— Of course, very frequently. 

You used the word verbal ?— That is verbal with the chief secretary here. 

They are then transmitted in writing to the under secretary in Ireland? — We 
have a manuscript order book in the office in which we keep an entry of every order 
made by the Houses of Parliament, and of course the original order is sent to 
Dublin to Mr. Gregory. On the receipt of the return we mark off the papers as 
being received ; we examine the papers, and very frequently they are in such a state 
as not to be fit to be presented to Parliament, being without signatures, and incor- 
rect and if it were not for Mr. Johnson who is specially charged with that parti- 
cular branch of the public business, I can only say from long experience, that 
Parliament would very often receive very informal and often erroneous information. 

There having been an order made either by the House of Commons or by this 
Committee, for furnishing an account of all foundations established in Ireland 
during the present session, what species of control was exercised over that order 
by the Irish officers? — None, whatever, but immediate transmission. 

' That order having been complied with by the returns which are now on the 
table, but not affording to the Committee the information which a due return 
would have given, in what manner has the Irish office assisted the despatch of 
public business ?— ' The fact is, that those returns were called for so suddenly, that 
the great object was to get back the returns as fast as possible, so that they might be 
presented to the Committee on its meeting again. I of course wrote to Mr. Gre- 
gory by order of the chief secretary, to press upon his attention the necessity and 
importance of transmitting those returns with as little delay as possible, we had 
not time to examine them, w e laid them before the Committee, knowing that it 
had the power to require any further information if they thought fit. 

Would it not be the duty of Mr. Gregory, without any such communication, to 
comply with the orders of the House of Commons with the greatest possible expe- 
dition and accuracy?— Why yes; and no, I have no doubt Mr. Gregory w'ould 
attend immediately to any order of the House of Commons ; still it often occurs, 
and Lord Francis must know it, he gives me a verbal order to write to Mr. Gre- 
gory to press him for an immediate return. 

Would it not be safer as a general principle, that it should be established that 
all returns should be furnished with as much quickness and with as much accuracy 
as they can be, and as it is in the power of the officer to procure ?— Most 
assuredly; but it is a very difficult thing, except in some special cases, to get 
returns accurately and expeditiously sent from Ireland. 

Those returns on the table being entirely incorrect, the order having been 
addressed by Mr. Gregory to officers who could. not make those returns, and 
the officers who could make those returns not being addressed by Mr. Gregory at 
all, in what mode can the Irish office correct that error r — I do not think they could 
correct that ; but it has corrected many others. 

Is not Mr. Gregory on the spot, locally acquainted with the officers to whom 
the orders of the Houses of Parliament ought to be addressed ; and is he not more 
likely both to judge of the accuracy of the return and of the proper quarter to 
which it ought to be addressed than any officer residing in London ? I beg to 
state with all due deference, that Mr. Gregory has so much to do, that I will 
answer for it he seldom looks at Parliamentary returns ; he has not time to do so. 

Do you in any degree consider yourself responsible ^ for the accuracy 
of any returns transmitted from Ireland to the House of Commons? Not at 
all. I consider myself responsible to the chief secretary for seeing that those 
returns are as correctly given as possible. In cases where voluminous returns are 
made, we prepare a table and always a schedule at the Irish office, which facilitates 
the perusal of those papers to the different members. We always prepare a paper 
which contains an abstract of the papers themselves, that is a very important thing, 
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for it would be impossible for members to wade through all the mass of Danp 
that are printed. 1 P ers 

Supposing that the establishment in Ireland does not at present afford the means 
either from the number of persons employed or from the labour that is already ca sr 
on the office, of furnishing correct returns, would not the services of an officer, 'aw* 
as Mr. Johnson, be more efficient in Dublin than they are now in London 
Why, certainly, there might be such an officer, there is no doubt about it ; then 
you must have a proper officer here to present those papers, and Mr. Johnson has 
long been that officer. 

Might they not have been presented by anv one individual acting on the part of 
the department ; the Treasury or the Home office? — Most assuredly, there can he 
no doubt about, it ; however, I am confident the present system is the best, because 
there is a responsibility attached to it. The officers on the other side have so much 
to do, that if the chief secretary’s office were doubled, they would have sufficient 
work to attend to. 

Would you have the goodness to proceed to another head of the duties of 
the Irish office ?— Watching the progress of Irish Bills through the Houses 
of Parliament, and communicating between the chief secretary and his counsel 
Sir Thomas Tomlins, upon them, and generally having a superintending eye over 
them ; of course it is impossible for the chief secretary to attend to all the details 
connected with passing Irish Bills, therefore it is the duty of the Irish office to take 
Care that the essential Parliamentary business carried on by the chief secretary 
Should be correctly and duly attended to, and that I should report to Lord Franck 
from time to time, the state in which the Bills are, and the communications that 
take place between Sir Thomas Tomlins and myself daily during the session. 

Are those written reports which you make to the chief secretary, or verbal ones’ 
—Verbal, generally speaking ; but very often I have the honour of writing to Lord 
Francis on such matters. 

When you allude to reports on the progress of business of the Session, does 
such a report include more than what is contained in the votes of the House of 
Commons ?— Frequently. 

In what respect?— Why, with regard to clauses that the chief secretary may wish 
to have altered, and which must be made by his counsel, and though Lord Francis 
is in daily communication with his counsel, still there are points which remain for 
me to attend to. 

Who is counsel to the chief secretary, and by whom is he appointed?— 
pir Thomas Tomlins ; he is appointed by the chief secretary. 

How is the counsel paid ? — He receives 400/. a year. 

Wlmt is his duty ? To draw all Irish Bills that the chief secretary may think 
proper to direct him to prepare. 

Might not communications take place direct, and do they not take place fre- 
quently direct, between the chief secretary and the counsel ? — I have stated that 
Lord Francis is in daily communication with Sir Thomas Tomlins, still it is impos- 
sible that Lord Francis, as chief secretary, can attend to every thin". 

Are you aware of any benefit that can arise to the public from the intervention 
ot your office between the chief secretary and his counsel?— The greatest possible; 
lor it is impossible for the chief secretary to attend to every thing ; therefore the 
humble aid of his officers is a very material thing in many instances. 

You apprehend one of the parts of your office is to suggest circumstances to the 
chiet secretary, or the counsel, that might otherwise be omitted ?— Not to surest, 
but to enter into detail, and to see that the directions are accurately attended to! 

T o see that the suggestions are carried into effect ? — Yes. 

Will you have the kindness to suggest another head of your duty ?— Carrying on 
and receiving the chief secretary’s instructions upon all the public correspondence 
that he receives, receiving his directions, and writing letters for his signature, or 
writing letters by his direction for my own signature, communicating with indivi- 
duals in the public departments, very often with the Treasury ; and I should lay it 
down as a general principle, that it would be quite impossible, as long as the chief 
secretary s office remains as it is now constituted, to carry on the public business 
without the assistance of an office here ; that is my humble opinion. 

Is there a record kept of the letters written in the Irish office? — Every letter is 
recorded ; and the papers, when disposed of, are kept here during the session ; and 
at the end of it they are always transmitted over to the chief secretary’s office, 
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Dublin, in order that they may be lodged there; all such papers are registered 

‘--s t here not been a considerable augmentation and pressure of Irish business 
ithin your experience? — Most assuredly. 

W Can you state at all in what proportion the business is augmented ? — Why it is 
difficult to say that ; I only know that during the session I am occupied from 
half-pa 51 nine in the morning till four o’clock, and sometimes later. 

Is there any other branch of business connected with your office besides this ? — 

V arious. 

Will vou state whether letters from the chief secretary in London to the under 
secretary in Dublin, pass through your hands ?— Frequently some do, and others 
pass through the private secretary ; for there are points, with regard to patronage, 
with which I have nothing to do. 

Are letters passing from the chief secretary in London, to the under secretary 
in Dublin, copied and registered in your office ?— Yes, most assuredly. 

Does it often happen that a day passes without such communication passing 
through your hands? — No. 

Are you aware of the practical advantage derived from the circumstance of 
registering in your office all correspondence passing between the chief secretary 
in London, and the resident secretary in Dublin ? — I beg leave to state, with 
oreat deference, that without the registers in the Irish office, the public business 
would, on many occasions, have sustained very great inconvenience. 

Referring to that point particularly, will you inform the Committee if you 
are aware of any practical advantage that has arisen to the public from the cor- 
respondence of the chief secretary in London to the under secretary in Dublin 
being registered in your office ? — Most assuredly ; a case occurred the other day, the 
case of the stationery, I allude to Mr. Grant's letter to Mr. Gregory, and my letter 
to Mr. Gregory on the regulations that Mr. Grant wished to be established. If it 
had not been registered in our office it would liave been impossible for me to have 
shown the fact to Lord Francis when he called on me for information. 

If they were not registered in your office a delay would be incurred, and it would 
have been necessary to send to Dublin for that information? — Yes. 

The only advantage understood to be derived from registering in your office the 
correspondence between the chief secretary and the under secretary is, that it pre- 
vents the necessity of applying to Dublin for copies of letters ? — Most assuredly. 
I have got the general correspondence since the Union, and very frequently we 
have been able to furnish very important information, which we could not have done 
without reference being made to Dublin. 

All which information could be obtained by the delay of writing to Dublin ? — 
Certainly ; four days in all probability, 1 believe all those papers are kept with great 
care and great accuracy in the Civil office. 

‘ Is there any other correspondence of the chief secretary with other departments 
in Dublin, besides that with the under secretary, that is also registered ?— All cor- 
respondence. 

The chief secretary does not correspond with the revenue board, does he ? — Not 
at all, we have nothing to do with them now. 

There is no correspondence between Government and the revenue boards at 
present registered in your office r — Certainly on revenue questions, now and then 
there are incidental questions. The chief secretary is often called on to give his 
opinion on certain points, sometimes letters are written by Lord Francis here, and 
sent under cover to Mr. Gregory under a flying seal, so that it may be seen what 
Lord Francis’s opinion is. 

No correspondence takes place directly from the treasury and the Home office 
with departments in Ireland through your Irish office ? — No ; frequently references 
are made by the Treasury and Home office to Lord Francis, and if there is no in- 
convenience from a delay, Lord Francis of course gives his direction to Mr. 
Gregory (a minute of which is kept in the Irish office), or if the thing presses, Lord 
Frances writes himself a letter which it is my duty to prepare. 

You have stated that one part of your business depends on carrying on com- 
munications between the chief secretary and his counsel, Sir Thomas Tomlins, do 
you mean to give the Committee to understand that all bills relative to Ireland are 
prepared by Sir Thomas Tomlins?— Yes, almost every one; and he revises all 

Irish bills. 

Was it the case with the criminal bills passed last year applicable to Ireland ? — 
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No ; they were prepared by Mr. Green, under the direction of the attorney Bn , 
solicitor-general. J 

For Ireland ? — Yes. 

Does it not impose a great deal of minute and constant communication between 

you and Sir Thomas Tomlins whenever an Irish bill is before Parliament'' 1 V er 

often. ‘j 

Would it be possible for the chief secretary to give his attention to all the 
minute details brought before Parliament respecting Ireland, without the intervention 
01 some confidential person ? — Almost impossible, with the other business he has to 
attend to. 

Do not you conceive, then, that your situation is in the nature of that of under 
secretary of state? — No; not that of under secretary of state as to rank, it is of the 
same nature no doubt. 

All the details of the business of the office of the secretary of state are performed 
by those under secretaries in whom the secretary of state has confidence ?— No 
doubt. 

And the same degree of labour attaches to your office ?— Of course ; I execute 
every order Lord Francis gives me, and in the course of the day, his Lordship 
will do me the justice of saying, he sends me a great many, which I obey to the 
best of my ability. 

Will you state any other branch of the business of your officer— I am quite 
sure, that if the Committee will allow me to send in my paper, I could furnish 
them with better information ; but, generally speaking, I think I have stated what 
my duties are. 

Do you conceive it to be part of the duty of the Irish office to consider the Irish 
estimates annually voted in Parliament, to compare them with those of previous 
years, to examine into the nature and the expediency of the charges in Ireland ? 
—I hat is another branch, and a very important one, of my duty, and the duty 
of the office. Every year since I have had the honour of filling my present 
situation it has been a very laborious part of the duty ; but, of course, all that is 
done under the direction of the chief secretary. 

You consider it as part of your duty not merely to look to the arithmetic of those 
charges, but, by entering into the detail, to be prepared to give opinions to the 
cinet secretary as to the expediency of continuing or discontinuing them? — Fre- 
quently that is my duty ; of course we prepare all the information necessary to 
enable the chief secretary to answer any questions put to him by Members of the 
rlouse ot Commons when the estimates are discussed. 

It is part of your duty to enter very minutely into the items of the estimates, and 
to be prepared with opinions on all those estimates ?— Yes. 

There is an estimate of the office-keeper in Dublin, a Mr. Keck ; does that gen- 
tleman have the superintendence of the disbursements to the amount of 4,543/.? 
—We has no discretion in expending that money, nor has he it in his own hands; 
he is the person that Mr. Gregory looks to for the procuring of what may be neces- 
sary for the use of the civil office ; but I believe Mr. Taylor, of that office, has the 
active superintendence of the expenditure. 

,r In 7u hat l! tua f 0n of llf ® is Mr - Keck 1 believe he is a very respectable man. 
fie is the office-keeper, the money does not pass through his hands. 

He has a small salary ? — £. 150, or something of that sort. 

You were understood to state that it was part of your duty to examine those 
estimates, the first article is British newspapers supplied to the Lord Lieutenant 
245/., Irish newspapers 3 66/., amounting to fin/.; can you give the Com- 
mittee any information as to that?-I can; in the first place, in the first 
item is included the newspapers to which the Lord Lieutenant has a right. The 
rS L ‘? ute c nant , re , cei ^ s the Times, the Chronicle, the Post, the Courier, the 

lobe, the Standard, the Sunday Times, and the Gazette ; and Ins Excellency’s 
frivate secretary receives the Herald ; they amount quarterly to 18/. as. 6(1 - it 
has always been the custom for the Lord Lieutenant to have a supply of papers’ or 
any number of papers he chooses; and I believe I have very good auffiyfor 

s“cretert h ‘s STf 6S ! ey Pal<i f ° rp!lpm out of <»m pocket Then the chief 
! ? ed ^ ls ,°, t0 a certa,n nu «nber of papers, which are sent to his resir 
dence here, and to Dublin Gasue during his residence in Ireland. The Irish office 
has three moining papers, and one evening paper ; they amount to lot 17* toi 
quarterly, and it is most essential that it should be furnished with those newpapers, 
t is very .material we should know what passes in the Houses of Parliament on 

Irish 
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T ' h Questions. Then Mr. Gregory, and Mr. Mangin the chief clerk in the secre- 
tary’* office, receive newspapers. 

The chief secretary has rather more than the Lord Lieutenant ? — But then the 
Irish office is included ; Mr. Gregory and Mr. Mangin have newspapers to the 
mount of 1 3 1 - 9 s. 3d. quarterly, and Mr. Connor, of the military department, 
has newspapers to the amount of 5/. 15 s. 6 d. per quarter : at all events, the sum 
tated is the one that will be to be paid for newspapers ; that payment is made 
through me, and therefore I can speak to it. 

As ° t0 the Irish newspapers, 366/., is in the same proportion? — Yes ; and I think 
it right to mention, that the chief secretary, during his residence here, is most pro- 
perly supplied with Irish newspapers, and so is the Irish office, which is in posses- 
sion of a complete series of Irish papers from the Union. I can appeal to 
Sir George Hill for the truth of this, as he has often had occasion to refer to them. 

You stated one of your principal duties was to attend to parliamentary business, 
in bringing bills into parliament ? — Certainly. 

Are your clerks much engaged in that business? — Very frequently. 

There is a charge of 119/. amount paid to Mr. Gunnell of London, for expenses 
for copying bills, clauses and amendments for the Irish office ; can you explain why* 
with the number of clerks in your office, it being part of your business to attend to 
Parliamentary business, there should be still that extra charge of 119/. to Mr. 
Gunnell for copying them ? — I will state to the Committee the circumstances. 
Mr. Gunnell is one of the clerks of the House of Commons, and holds an office 
under the . chief secretary, which is styled Parliamentary agent ; it was the late 
Lord Colchester (when chief secretary in 1801,) who established the office, he 
found it of the greatest use to have a person belonging to the House of Commons 
to act as his agent, so that he might have reference to him, when in the House, at all 
times. Mr. Gunnell is called upon to prepare House copies of all those bills, and 
I was quite aware that I should be called upon to explain this circumstance. I beg 
leave to hand the original bill which I paid to Mr. Gunnell the other day, for 
the 119/. 

Mr. Gunnell is in the same character to the Irish office that Mr. Dorington is 
to the Treasury ? — Yes ; it would be quite impossible to go on without such an 
officer. 

Would it be possible for the clerks in your office to undertake the management 
of drawing out the clauses of the Acts of Parliament ? — Certainly not. 

Would it be safe?— It would not, in my humble opinion ; as it is most essential 
that such duty should be performed by an officer belonging to the House, conversant 
with the forms of Parliament, and well acquainted with its usages. I consider the 
office of Parliamentary agent as most essential. 

Then you would consider, that for the purpose of passing through Irish bills, it is 
necessary for the Irish secretary of state to have counsel at 400 /. a year, a Parlia- 
mentary agent, and also to have the assistance of your office? — Most assuredly; 
Mr. Gunnell is on the establishment of the Irish office. 



Sir 

Charles Flint. 



And all those are necessary, in your opinion, for the purpose of carrying and 
passing the Irish Acts of Parliament? — I beg leave to say, that whenever Sir Thomas 
Tomlins may unfortunately die, his successor would be entitled by a Treasury 



regulation to only 30 0 1 . a year. 

Then, in addition to this sum that is paid for Parliamentary business, and counsel, 
and your assistance, and Mr. Gunnell’s, there is a charge for extra clerks in the 
chief secretary’s office, and for their service during the time of Parliament, amount- 
ing to 193 l. 1 s. 5 d. ? — That has no reference to the Irish office ; I know nothing 
of that charge ; that belongs to the other side. 

The next charge is, to the Irish office in London, for votes, and so forth 59 1 . ? — 
Just so ; there are six copies of Parliamentary reports, and seven copies of votes 
sent over to the Lord Lieutenant, to the chief secretary, and the under secretary, 
and Mr. Mitchell’s charge amounts to that annually (Mr. Mitchell of the vote 
office) ; and I believe every member of Parliament pays the same thing ; that is 
a charge he makes. 

Are you aware of any regulation by which a certain number of the public offices 
are supplied by the Speaker’s direction with Parliamentary papers free of charge ? 
"*~I am not aware of anything of that sort. 

There is no such supply in the departments under your superintendence ?— -No ; 
^ pay for a set of papers and reports in my office, it amounts to 8/. 3 s, a year 
w *di the votes ; I have always understood the charge was a regular one. 
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Sir Arc you able to give the Committee any information as to the amount of f lle r 

C/uirlcs Flint. candles, and lamps provided in the chief secretary, and the under secretary’s de’ 

' partment in Ireland?— I cannot. I beg to decline entering upon any subject with 

29 May 1829. w hich I am not perfectly acquainted. 

Are you acquainted with the fact, if there is any check exercised over that 
beyond that of Mr. Keck? — I have reason to think there is a very efficient check- 
ior inMr. Goulburn’s time, I know the expenditure was very considerable, and he 
took very great pains to reduce it ; I have no doubt it is under a very proper check 

You are aware that there is an item in the account of nearly 3,000/. for coals 
fuel and candles? — Yes. 

Is there any librarian to the chief secretary’s office ? — There is not. The fact 

is, I often act as librarian myself, and so do Mr. Johnson and Mr. Trundell. 

You are frequently called upon to perform the office of librarian, to assist the 
chief secretary in reference to the documents contained in your office ? — Every day 
almost ; and I hope it is found that our library is in a good state. I think we 
have one of the best Parliamentary libraries that can be found. 

You perform the whole duty which is performed by one librarian in the colonial 
office? — Most assuredly, I do not say I do it always, but undoubtedly I have 
very often. 

You hold yourself responsible for the office of librarian being properly exercised? 
—Most assuredly ; the library is under my care ; I have taken great pains about 

it, we owe its foundation to Lord Colchester, who established it. 

The secretary applies to you as the person who knows the library', when he 
wants to refer to it? — Most assuredly. 

Of what does it consist ? — All Parliamentary papers, a great many books rela- 
tive to Irish history and Irish politics, in short I could show the Committee the 
catalogue, which is very rich in Irish books. 

Is there not an expense attached to the Irish office which appears in this esti- 
mate, charged by you as expenses of coal, candles, &c. 344/.? — Most assuredly; 
that I am responsible for. I am responsible for every item of expenditure in 
the Irish office. 

And in like manner for repairs and the tradesmen’s bills? — Most assuredly ; and 
if the Committee would allow me to state a fact, I will do it. In 1826, the 
lease of the two houses occupied by the Irish office expired. Mr. Goulburn was 
the chief secretary at that period, and being desirous of getting an office nearer 
the public offices, and in a more direct line with the House of Commons, he gave me 
directions to look at one or two houses in Whiteball-place and Duke-street, West- 
minster. We found the rent of houses there so much higher than what we paid 
for those we now occupy, that he gave up the plan, and it was then necessary to 
renew the lease, taking the lessor’s remaining term of 15 years; the houses were in 
a very bad state, and when we began to repair them, they were found in a much 
worse state than we expected. Mr. Goulburn authorized me to have them both 
repaired, to have new roofs put on them, and I hope the department may derive 
some credit for not having called on Parliament for any extra sum beyond the 
3,000/. annually voted. The fact is, the whole of the repairs by good management, 
were done at two different periods, and without any increase of ^’Parliamentary grant 

As it appears by this return that the principal part of the salaries of the 
officers of the establishment are paid out of the civil list of Ireland, can you 
furnish the Committee with the statement of this account, so as to give them the 
gross amount ?— I will give the Committee the exact amount. There is 755 /. paid 
out of the Parliamentary grant. If the Committee wish to hear how it is appro- 
priated, I will state it: Mr. Johnson receives 429/. of it, Mr. Trundell 100/., 
Sir Thomas lomlins 100/, the office porter 26/., and I have myself 100/., that 
makes 755/. The salaries paid out of the civil list, together with my own, are as 
follows: to the officers of the department 1,890/. net, and my own salary 1,148/. 
net, making 3,038/. 8 s., to which must be added the 3,000/. voted bv Parliament, 
that makes the whole expense of the Irish office amount to 6,038/. annually. 

In the return delivered of the salaries in 1827, it amounts to 3,456/., that includes 
the civil list and the sum you mention ? — Yes. 

\ our own salary is 1,150/. from the civil list, and 100/. from the Parliamentary 
grant? Yes, and then there are fees that amount to about 300/., mv salary is 
altogether 1,550/. 

Do you receive those fees?— No; they arc received in Ireland, and paid over 
to me. 

They 
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They are received in Ireland, and paid over to you ? — Yes. 

From what do they emanate ?— From the royal warrants, as I have had occasion 
to mention, and from fees on military commissions. 

Then the whole amount of your salary is 1,551/. ? — Yes. 

How many clerks are there on the establishment? — Three; and if the duties 
are to remain the same as they now are, the establishment ought not to be reduced. 
It is on a very small scale, considering the duties that are to be performed. 

'You have described that the greater part of your duties arise during the 
fitting of Parliament, and during the period of the chief secretary’s residence in 
England ? — Most assuredly ; that is the time in which I am most employed. 

pul ing the time the chief secretary is in Ireland, does he correspond with you, 
and does his communication pass through your hands ? — Frequently, and with 
Mr. Gregory daily, and with Mr. Taylor, and also with Mr. Connor. 

Does such correspondence require your constant residence in London during 
the recess of Parliament ? — Certainly not ; because we always have our holidays, 
anti when I am absent Mr. Johnson is kind enough to act for me ; of course 
I have the authority of the chief secretary for that; the rule is, if I am absent 
another of the clerks is absent, and two remain. 

During the recess of Parliament it is not generally requisite to have more than 
two persons in attendance ? — Certainly not. 

Then, during the recess of Parliament, if you are absent during the whole 
time, or if Mr. Johnson is absent during the whole time, either of those 
gentlemen would be able to perform the whole of the duties with the assistance of 
clerks ?— Certainly ; for example, Mr. Johnson, the moment the session is over, 
takes his holidays ; I generally remain in town till the middle or the end of 
August, when Mr. Johnson comes back ; and in that case, or when Mr. Trundell 
is in attendance, I feel perfectly satisfied that the business of the department will 
be carefully attended to. I certainly have the indulgence of the chief secretary 
for three months, sometimes two ; I certainly have had three. 

Does any business follow you into the country ? — Very frequently. 

To any amount ? — Very often. 

Some of those bills are of as old standing as 1 827 ? — That is in consequence of 
the fact I have befores tated, that our means for repairing the houses were limited to 
the grant of 3,000/., and that they did not admit of our paying all the bills at once. 

Do you find that it is good economy leaving them so long unpaid ? — Why we 
have not been pressed for payment ; but I shall now pay them in a few days. 

Can you explain the ninth item in your return of the detailed account ? — In the 
first place, I am often called on to make advances on account of the Irish govern- 
ment for various services, and for sums of an important nature. 

For what sort of services are you called on to advance money? — Sometimes 
l am called on to advance money for secret service, which is repaid to me, and 
it I had not a certain sum in my hands to go upon, of course I could not pay it. 

Is there any secret service money from the Irish government that is paid in 
London ? — There is ; but this is a subject of so much delicacy that I must throw 
myself on the indulgence of the Committee, and decline entering into further 
particulars. 

There is a charge in your statement, for stationery, 300/. ; are you hot pro- 
vided with stationery by the stationery office ?— I am not ; I beg to state some 
circumstances on that subject. When the office was first established, the late 
Lord Londonderry, then chief secretary, directed that a Mr. Triphook, who 
lived in St. James’s-street, might be employed as the stationer; he was continued 
until the year 1805, when Mr. Long (now Lord Farnborough), gave orders that 
the stationery might be furnished by the stationery office. The quality of the 
articles supplied was found to be very inferior, and in 1807, when Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was appointed chief secretary, I received his directions to employ 
Mr. Triphook again, who continued to supply the office until the year 1818*, 
when he gave up business. I have since employed a young man of the name of 
Rice, who had been brought up under Mr. Triphook, and when I did so, I desired 
f* ? " ould reduce the prices, for I was quite certain that Triphook’s prices were 
higher than they ought to have been. I saw Mr. Rice yesterday, and he showed me 
iat lie had reduced the prices when he was first employed in 1818. In Mr. Trip- 

Hiis focf 6 SlnCe by Sir Charles Flint. On referring to my memoranda, 1 find I was wrong as to 

34 2 - M 3 hook’s 
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Sir hook’s account, one ream of demy thick was charged at 2 /. 3 s., and Mr. Rj ce 
Charl es Flmt. j upwards of 30 per cent less, except the pens, and they were about 10 p er 
v ' cent less. I have continued to deal with Mr. Rice, he lives in Charles-street ; he 

29 May 1829. j g a re spectable man, and perhaps knows more of the stationery question, practically 
than any man in London, and particularly in regard to the Irish stationery, having 
been regularly bred as a stationer, having been afterwards in the stationery office 
as a clerk, and afterwards the confidential manager of Messrs. Morgan, the great 
paper manufacturers. At my suggestion he was sent over by Mr. Grant, in 1821 
to settle the question between Sir Abraham King and the Government That 
question was not settled till Mr. Goulburn’s time, in 1822. 

Are you aware of the difference of price between what Mr. Rice charges to 
the Irish office, and what is supplied by the stationery office ? — I asked him that 
question this morning : he allowed that his charge might be something over the 
stationery office charge, but said that his article was a better article. 

Has that arrangement of your’s continuing to be supplied by the stationer 
met with the approbation of the T reasury ? — The fact is, we consider ourselves as 
a distinct department from the public offices in London, and belonging more to 
Ireland than England : we are, in fact, a branch of the chief secretary's office 
in Dublin. The chief secretary always has sanctioned my employing a private 
stationer, and for the experience I formerly had, I should certainly prefer having 
the office supplied by a private stationer than by the stationery office. 

The stationery being better in quality ? — Most assuredly. 

What restrictions have you for articles furnished by the private stationer P — The 
honesty of the individual, which is a great deal. 

But what are the actual restrictions under which you consider yourself acting in 
ordering stationery for the office ? — Of course it is my duty to be as economical as 
possible ; I throw myself on the committee in regard to that, and when I state 
that the chief secretary, the private secretary, the clerks, Sir Thomas Tomlins, the 
parliamentary agent, myself, and the office generally, are all supplied with 
stationery, I should venture to hope they would not think the amount very large. 

What is the amount? — £.289 last year. 

You must be aware that there are certain articles which can only be furnished by 
the stationery office to them, do you know if there are others which are not supplied 
except by the stationery office ? — I think not. 

Perhaps you would give a detailed account of that 289/. or 300/.? — Yes; 
I think, generally speaking, it amounts to 300 /. a year ; 1 will furnish the Com- 
mittee with a detail of the 289/. and the prices ; I beg leave just to read this, it 
relates to the settlement between Sir Abraham King. 

[The Witness reads a paper , which is not delivered ini] 

You consider, by that agreement, Sir Abraham King had no right to charge 
moreihan 10/. per cent on the wholesale price in England, the 6£ percent being 
added afterwards ? — Yes. 

Have you a regular written agreement entered up on that? — No, it has oc- 
curred to me that if the Committee were to examine Mr. Rice who was sent over 
by the chief secretary to Ireland in order to digest and arrange the whole, I think 
a great deal of practical information might be obtained in that way. 

There was no agreement for any other article except paper, they were allowed to 
charge for sealing wax, wafers, ink, and every thing else? — Just so. 

There was no agreement except for paper ? — I think upon stationery of all sorts ; 
no, if I recollect right it is for paper only. 

[The Witness looks over a paper.] 

George Grierson, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

George Grierson, Y OU handed in a statement, which has been unfortunately mislaid, it was a short 
l>q. one, which was the correction of part of your evidence, as to the time the Statutes 

v J had been delivered, will you mention it again ? — Precisely ; I meant to have spoken 

of it, I answered that I was not prepared to answer the question, but I perfectly 
remember on the 25th of October last, the quarto Statutes were finished. 

And ready for delivery ? — Yes, in a day or two afterwards, and they w r ere 
delivered at Dublin Castle, I said on the 7th of November, I wished to be correct. 
There has been an advantage derived from the Statutes being printed in Dublin, 

even 
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even some advantage in point of delay, for there have been errors found in Acts George Grierson, 
being recited. Esq. 

What means have you of detecting errors, and making corrections? — Every Act v — ^ ' 

of Parliament printed by us is read three times, and is corrected after it is received, ?9 Ma y ,82 9 - 
when we reprint it, it is read three times over by our correctors. 

How are you able to ascertain if the copy from England is not the most authen- 
ti c ?■ — We have sent it to my Lord Leveson Gower who has compared it with our 
own Acts of Parliament. 

What is your process of correction, have you a certified copy ? — Yes, we have 
a certified copy sent from this country. 

From what office ? — From the Clerk of the Parliaments ; in many cases the word 
“ not” lias been omitted in the Criminal Act. 



Robert Hamilton, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your office ? — I am Crown Solicitor for the north-east circuit of Ulster ; Robert Hamilton, 
and Solicitor to the Police Establishment of Dublin ; both departments are subjects Esq. 

of consideration by the present Committee. v x/ ' 

How long have you been in the office of crown solicitor? — Twenty-nine years; 

I was appointed in the year 1800, or 1801. 

The Committee have already had a detail as to the general system of the crown 
solicitors of Ireland, much may be taken for granted ; do you conceive that the 
present system is capable of improvement?— I think it is capable of improve- 
ment. 

In what respects ? — First, as to the principle upon which a selection of cases (to 
be prosecuted at the public expense), is made, separating them from those which 
are left to private prosecutions ; it should be more fixed, and better understood. 

The attorney-general directs all such cases as he thinks fit, and gives a controlling 
power to the leading counsel on circuit, to direct other cases, or to abandon those 
which he had previously directed, in the event of finding them not likely to be main- 
tained by evidence ; or in other respects not worthy of the Crown’s interference. 

Has any alteration of the principle of selection taken place, and when, during 
your employment? — Yes; on my appointment in 1800, Sir John Stewart was 
attorney-general, and after him the present Chief Baron, and then Lord Plunkett, and 
they severally prosecuted very much on the same principle that seems to actuate 
the present attorney-general, perhaps there is a little increase at present, beyond 
their system. But in Mr. Saurin’s time, who succeeded Lord Plunkett, he took a 
different view from his predecessors, and the cases ordered by him were com- 
paratively few. 

Has there been any alteration subsequent to the restriction put on the crown pro- 
secutions by Mr. Saurin when he was attorney-general ? — Lord Plunkett again suc- 
ceeded Mr. Saurin, and he and the present attorney-general have been much 
more extended in their prosecutions than Mr. Saurin was. 

Is the present attorney-general more so than Lord Plunkett ? — Somewhat ; Sir 
John Stewart, the Chief Baron, Lord Plunkett and Mr. Joy, have acted nearly on 
the same principle, and directed prosecutions more extensively ; but Mr. Saurin 
abridged them very considerably. 

Have you been able to perceive any material effects connected with the extension 
of crown prosecutions, during the last official duties of Lord Plunkett? — Yes; 

I consider that it tended very much to the suppression of crime. I think that in 
the time of Mr. Saurin there was a great increase in the commission of crime, which 
has been since checked. 

Will you be good enough to explain to the Committee, on what principle a case 
13 considered as being a fit subject for crown prosecution ?— Why, the attorney- 
general directs all cases in which death has happened, whether murder or man- 
slaughter, to be investigated ; also, rapes of a certain description ; and abductions by 
force, whether accompanied by rape or not ; highway robberies in some but not in 
a U instances ; house-breakings, particularly when effected by a numerous gang, or 
that the object had been to rob arms. 

Suppose a case in which a number of persons assembled, and repaired to the 
house of a rich farmer, and procured by threat from him the delivery of arms ; and 
further suppose that the same offenders afterwards made use of those very arms in 
stacking a house and robbing property where no arms found, would the one case 

342. M 4 be 
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be prosecuted at the public expense, and the other be left to private prosecution ? 

I think it would depend on the numbers that attacked the house in the second 
instance, and the violence used, or threatened. I think, if only one or two or three 
individuals made such an attack, and more particularly if they did not succeed 
such case would not be prosecuted by the Crown ; but if the second house was 
attacked by a number of persons, whether arms taken or not, the attorney-general 
would probably direct the prosecution. 

Suppose that the same delinquents who had committed the former offence, after- 
wards repaired to the house of a poor person, entering it by violence, and robbing 
the individual of the whole of his property, but no arms, would that last case be 
made the matter of a public prosecution ? — Referring to my former answer, I do 
not think that the principle is exactly defined. I have known cases directed to be 
prosecuted upon apparently different principles at successive assizes. 

Do you think it is advantageous to the principles of justice that every offence 
which is committed, accompanied with violence, should be prosecuted at the public 
expense ? — I certainly do. 

Do you think the present mode of paying the crown solicitor the most advan- 
tageous that could be adopted? — Indeed I think a great deal of argument might be 
advanced in favour of it, in preference to salary. 

Are you sufficiently acquainted with the circumstances of the south and north 
of Ireland to state whether the necessity for the crown prosecutions is greater in 
one part of Ireland than another ? — I believe the necessity for interference is greater 
in the south. I think there are more crimes committed in the south of a violent 
nature than in the north of Ireland. The north of Ireland resembles England and 
Scotland very much, the habits of the lower orders of the people are more 
civilized ; they are more industrious, possess more capital, and use more intercourse 
in traffic and trade. The farms are not so large ; and less crime of an outrageous 
kind occurs in the north-east district, though the population is greater. There is, 
of course, a good deal of crime amongst so large a population, such as arises uni- 
versally from increased population ; but it is of a minor description, and I think 
outrage is more characteristic of the south than of the north. 

Is there more difficulty in procuring evidence on the north circuits of Ireland 
than the southern ? — I think there is no difficulty in procuring evidence in the 
north of Ireland, except in cases of a political nature. In a case of murder, not 
connected with politics or parly, I think there is a willingness on the part of the 
people in the north to come forward and expose it. 

In your experience of the north-eastern circuit, have there been instances where 
you have been obliged, in cases not political, to remove witnesses, after having 
given their evidence, for the sake of protection ? — No, not in other cases distinct 
from politics. 

Not in a simple case disconnected with politics? — 111 simple criminal cases 
1 have not had occasion to recommend anything of the kind, but in cases of an 
opposite nature 1 have done so, and it has been acted on. 

Has the Insurrection Act been put in force since the Union in Ulster?— No, 
not that I recollect ; there is only part of the province in my district. As to that 
part I can speak positively ; and as to the rest, I do not believe that it has in the 
province of Ulster, since the Union, been brought into operation. 

You say that you recommend the intervention of a crown prosecution in all cases 
where force had been employed ? — Yes. 

Do you mean that that should apply to the case of abduction ? — Yes; there is 
generally a great deal of force employed in abduction cases. 

Do not you think the parties themselves would be very well inclined when 
there was such a grievous injury committed on the members of a family, as the 
carrying oft' a person by force, to put the law in execution against them? — Yes, 
so far as coming forward as witnesses ; but they are often not able to bear the 
expense of a prosecution, and it is seldom you find in Ireland a willingness to 
prosecute privately, unless through some vindictive or unworthy motive. 

Are they not the richest people against whom abductions are committed? — No; 
indeed I have known cases of that kind committed against the poorer orders, where 
parents had refused consent to marriages. 

Have you found an unwillingness on the part of persons to give evidence in cases 
of abduction? — I have on the part of the female herself, because some of those 
Cases have arisen from parents not giving their consent to marriages ; and a great 
many of what are called rapes in our country have originated in the same cause; 

where 
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V. „ ,lie parties wish to marry, and the pare, its do not consent, the man uses 

" b ™dnst the female, who is often not very reluctant, and then the parents _ „ 

for “ f the female to lodge an information against the man, and swear a rape had l8 

V 1 ^committed. It is very often done with the view of effecting marriage, ot 
,bf tt’n« the consent of parents, who have consented after abduction or rape had been 
^rtrnmitted, when they would not before. . 

nnvou think that there are cases in which a prosecution at the instance ot the 
r n is necessary-— Indeed I think, in actual abductions and rapes, it would 
-toa successful prosecution, which otherwise would be very uncertain; for 
■, freouently happens in such, as in other cases, that witnesses must be brought 
a distance, and the parties are not equal to the expense, and therefore decline 

“Cyou think there is any public object answered in prosecuting, in such cases 
■„ abduction 5-1 think if such cases could be repressed it would be creditable to 
L country, it is disgraceful that a man’s bouse should be entered in the dead tune 
If night and his daughter carried off by force against Ins authority or inclination 
it seLs to me a worse species of robbery than taking of arms, or any other sort ot 

fllave 'you ever had directions to prosecute for party disputes, or party proces- 

S 'Tt‘ wfil? q pe°hod?-Why they have not been so much, I am glad to say, in use 
latterly as formerly, but even now there are some such cases depending in the 
county of Antrim, arising from the processions of both parties j the Ribbonmen or 
Roman Catholics choosing one day for their procession, and the Protestants or 
Orangemen another day for theirs ; and almost all those processions in my district 
are attended with injury to person and sometimes loss of life, or lingering dlsabi- 

lity that is often worse than loss of life. . nn j 

. Do not you think that if intervention is necessary in cases ot force, and 
crimes perpetrated by force, that it would be almost as necessary m cases of 
party processions ?— Yes, and it has always been so considered ; and there is no 
case^of that kind, whether on one side or the other, that the attorney-general does 
not desire to be investigated and prosecuted. , . 

Have you l\ad many orders to prosecute?— 1 have bad many such ordeis, and 
to Drosecute one party just as much as the other. . .. 

You were asked whether you thought the present mode of remuneration was the 
best the payment by fees ?— Why, a great many arguments may he used pro and 
con the chief one for a salary being that it fixes the expense am prevents fluctua- 
tion in the public grant ; but I think where an officer is removeable at pleasure, and 
knows besides that the public eye is upon him, he wdl be likely both tor the main- 
tenance of his character and the retention ot his office to do his duty, whether 
paid by salary or by fees ; and a contrary course would subject him not only to 

^^’a^ing a^akn^'o^the^advaiitage and the disadvantage, 

opinion fncline, in favor of the salary or m favor of fees r— lor myself 1 have not 
a choice but I think that a salary would enable the Government to know the extent 
o/expendhure, and in that point of view it would be des, table, and I myself would 
have no objection to such an arrangement. f fo t L_ 

Are vou aware of the change that has taken place in Ireland with respect to the 
salaries^ of other officers (clerks of the crown, and of the peace) by the abolition 

0f Committee whether the duties ate better or worse 

performed by such officers at present ?-I think they are as well performed now as 

they used to be. . . ^ 

What number of counsel are employed on your circuit lour. _ 

Do vou think that number is capable ot heing reduced . I thin * , . t nH o ht > on 
one proviso, that the lesser number should he obliged to attend excl„s,vely .0 the 
Crown business ; but as there are always two courts going at the assizes, there 
must be a multiplicity of counsel to insure attendance in one or the other, 

" Do ”u S P thia saving would take place if many of the cases wh mb are 
now sent to. the asssizes were sent in future to the sessions ? — I do not know as 
tp a saving ; but I do think many cases are sent to the assizes that ought not to be 
sent there^hut ought to be sent to the sessions. 

Do SE’tb" iS on the circuit generally remark on those cases haf ought to 
have been sent to the sessions, and not lo the assizes?-! have often heaid remarks 
-34 2. N 
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from the judges that such and such cases ought ,o have been sent to the sessio 
and 1 have myself witnessed that manv u ^ , essi °ns; 

29M,,,8S9 ' 

ti o„ F Tr r j„ e d"d irir&rir ^ noti i e of ,h ? ««— * 

cnuiCoSot r irv 

“ SssistK £vi 

and latterly they have refused to ' * y W ?“ d makc such orders flltnre . 
cuted and that h aa SCd •? 1 " ake an ^ or(ler ln an y case that I have prose- 
against the Government. 6 ™ 851 *" J lnCrea8ed ,lie ex P ens<! of crown prosecutions 

citor's 6 It! ta\“fafare™u r Sr„bir r , P h b t liC ° rfi "«y «*- 

where the remuneration is stipulated and f l " 0re to a salar y- I think that 

if e Id ch csertion was ,0 w*" i“ mclinc to 

than yon Sltf % d d ufbST'J’iT' *“ y °“ did more business 

I »u. paid a, preset, i, dep^sTS * “ 

J‘ J““ r P“®«' to make business for the sake of the fee ?— No • Us . 

general^and ^he^eadhu^cminsel d (m ^h"* 6 ^ UI ! del : the direction of the attorney* 

iSF* 

a g °° d *-S but in order to 
I have given up two-thirds of the nrnfita f ran gcments with partners, *by which 

.0 aI,ow S me <£ be^^j^&SS? "^'TT ™ " to 
his private professional business entirelv and M, n ■ . , ' T has glven U P 

the same view that has actuated myself.’ ' B lral S t0 “ als0 has a partner, with 

also ^^te^usine^^were^o't/k^place 6 wouU it^n S ^! IC ** 0r of th = cro >™, who has 
to derive fees from his private business and^erive ^ "T™ t ? at the f . n *l'vi<JtMtl 
a fixed salary, would be apt more to attend to th - n0lle tr °? l le P ub !ic beyond 
business ; putting Ins honesty out of the questioif mth,™ > puMic 

upon him ? — I think whether the thim, : „ I , ’ , g 1 US a matter of influence 
duty must be fas ' the 

if observation is drawn to his disadvantage . h ^ a ° d - \ E lf> sub J ec t to removal 
service to be done for Zlelf TI ‘ S ’ if 1 Wan,ed « 
What he did, than pay a salary for doing it. h P “ J “ ^ “ 1 mnium meruit for 

circuit? — No, no^Lact^^hfto'tesurrDr 80 ™ *”■ y 7 d “ ty ” S solicitor 0,1 the 
the Crown does not interfere and in m •’ ^ r fP a u rcs L inf j'ctments in cases in which 

t0 &s 

crown solicitor on thecircdte N^ihink ^ F* 1 ^ USt ' Ce t0 the b,Isiness of the 
iyo > 1 th,nk not > as to parts of our duty. 

Is 
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Js there not discretion in one instance, and very little in the other ?— I think 
there is a great deal more discretion in the manner of exercising the duties of , 
crown solicitor, than respects those of the clerk of the crown ; indeed, I do not see 
that there is any as to the duties of the clerk of the crown ; there are certain 
duties to be performed by both, and the crown solicitor and clerk of the crown have 
each a great deal to attend to. 

Supposing you employed fewer counsel, would it be necessary that those counsel 
should be obliged to attend always in the criminal court? — Yes. 

Under those circumstances would you not be obliged to increase the fees to the 
crown counsel, or take less able men ? — I think you would have to increase the fees ; 
and you would not then get the top of the profession to undertake it. I think that 
great advantage has been derived by having men of the first consequence on the 
circuits employed as crown lawyers, with juniors to assist them ; it is managed 
extremely well in that way at present. 

In point of fact, you would be obliged, if you had only two counsel, for instance, 
to take a junior class of counsel, or very much increase the fees of the other class 
of counsel ? — Decidedly. 

And though the superior counsel may not be present during the whole of the 
trial, is not their advice in general, and their superintendence of the conduct of the 
trial of great importance ? — There is no question of it at all, it is of the highest im- 
portance. There is scarcely a judge on the Irish bench that in his turn has not 
been the conducting lawyer of circuit prosecutions. 

Are the general prosecutions carried on by the Crown of such an extent as to 
employ the greater part of the whole time of the crown side of the circuit? — No ; 
there is a great deal of business done at assize time, which the attorney-general does 
not direct to be prosecuted at the public expense, and the crown lawyers are thus 
able to attend to other business in the civil court. 

Would it be possible for the leading counsel, if they were obliged to attend during 
the whole course of every crown prosecution instituted by the Crown, habitually to 
be concerned in any of the civil business carried on in the other court? — Generally 
speaking, I think they might ; and they do it ; if a lesser number were employed 
they must be confined to the crown court. 

They could not attend to the business of both the crown and the civil side? — No, 
not at the same time ; the leading men would not stipulate for any such thing as 
abandoning their general business. 

Would not that have the effect of throwing the leading counsel out of their general 
business? — Yes, certainly. 

You would have an inferior class of men? — Decidedly; the upper class of men 
would not undertake it. 

Supposing it had the effect of throwing the leading counsel out of their general 
business, would the leading counsel, generally speaking, undertake crown prose- 
cutions ? — I do not think they would. 

Would not the effect of such a limitation to mere crown business be to exclude 
all the principal professional men from undertaking that business ? —I think it 
would have that tendency decidedly ; I am sure Baron Pennefather, for instance, 
who, before he was promoted to the bench, conducted the crown prosecutions on 
his circuit, would not, on such terms, have undertaken crown prosecutions, and 
precluded himself from general business. 

Not for ten times the amount ? — No ; I dare say. 

Are not the great emoluments of the leading counsel on circuit connected with 
the civil business ? — Their business is very considerable in the civil courts. 

It has a larger scale of profit a good deal? — Yes ; with a crown prosecution 
they seldom get more than five or six guineas, sometimes four, three, and some- 
times two. I have known 1 50 guineas to be given at the assizes on civil business. 

Is there a distinct fee paid to the law officers in each prosecution carried on 
a t the public expense, or how are they paid ? — The attorney-general gets one fee 
for looking over the abstract of the calendars, reading the copies of informations 
,n each case, and directing prosecutions. He does not get a fee in each case, 
jffid the general fee which custom has established, considering the number of cases 
he has to inspect, is a very small one indeed ; it is but ten guineas. On my 
pircuit, the number of cases from which he makes his selection average about 50 
,n ea ch reference to him, all of which he must read, in order to judge what cases 
are fit for the Crown’s interference. 
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Luiue , 1° die Junii, 1829 - 
Rowley Lascelles , Esq. again called in ; and Examined. 

Rmley Latcellei, YOU have some explanation you wish to make to the Committee as to some 
Esq. points of your evidence ? — i. One of the members of the Committee interrogated 

ine the other day with regard to permitting strangers to publish the contents of the 
i June 1829. Records, on condition of their having free access to them, and of having the 
profits from the sale of the books compiled therefrom; in truth the record- 
keepers are so well paid by salary and fees, or both, that they might supply all that 
kind of publication without charging anything, either to Government or to the 
individual purchaser, save the mere expense of copying, printing and paper. 
The Records ought not to be given up to the pillage of mercenary men and political 
partisans, nor is every record-keeper, in honesty, genius, or diligence, born 
a Prynne ; but works of the first order as to learning and composition, do 
commonly require the patronage of a Parliamentary commission, especially if the 
compiler be not a keeper of records ; this, too is essential to prevent or cure the evil 
of monopoly. 2. Concerning such record works sold on the part of the Go- 
vernment, I wish to add, that booksellers need not interfere in such sale ; they 
charge 25 or 33 per cent ordinarily on all their publications. But record works,' 
in a manner, publish themselves, and from their value and dignity, it is unne- 
cessary further to publish or proclaim them, any more than to advertise an 
Act of Parliament. 3. I now wish to show to the Committee not merely 
by description, for that has been done already in my return, by the view 
itself of the Liber Hibernia, or Book of the Establishments, exemplifying its 
uses on the very topics of this Committee’s present inquiry. As I have kept the 
key of it to myself, and there is no index to it yet, there are but two persons who 
understand the real nature, object and principle of this book. It is meant to be a 
complete chief secretary's book; the red-book of record, from the earliest to the 
latest establishment, displaying the present and past state of all the offices, public 
institutions, and public boards, with lists in regular succession, and abstracts of all 
Acts of Parliament relating to the same ; together with a full series of precedents, 
of the privy seals, warrants, patents, commissions, &c. j also of returns and reports’, 
in chronological and departmental order. It professes to give the history of all 
offices, public boards, or other public establishments ; to lay down the law of offices,: 
their methods of doing business; it is a perpetual- calendar, not only of royal, but 
of any other patronage, of dignities, titles, parliamentary privileges, or franchise of 
boroughs, subjoining the abstract of their charters, schedules, tables of remuneration, 
pensions, salaries of office, and all the accounts, official or public of Ireland. As 
long as there is any public business, something of this kind must be kept up ; for! 
what is a record ? it is an evidence to perpetuate the memory of some transaction. 
The business transacted to-day becomes matter of record, and laid up in some: 
repository to-morrow ; and this is the register-key to such record. 

[Here a message being delivered to the Chairman, stating the attendance of 
a witness on some other of the Irish Estimates, whose infirm state of health 
admitted not of delay; — upon this an intimation was given to Mr. Lascelles, 
by the Chairman, to put into writing the remainder of whatever he had to 
communicate to the Committee.] 

Sir Abraham Bradley King, Bart, called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are the King’s Stationer in Dublin? — I am. 

You furnish the stationery under your patent ri<»ht ? — I do. 

There has been transmitted from your office a detailed account of the sum of 
3 , 3*3 ?— Yes. 

In that account you have stated that you have made no higher charge than had 
been agreed upon in the regulations between you and Government?— To the best 
of my knowledge. 

Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee the nature of that agree- 
ment between you and His Majesty’s Government in Ireland? — I am allowed to 
charge upon the wholesale prices in London 10 per cent for paper, and 6 4 per 
cent to cover the expense of the establishment. 

■ ’ Is 
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T the Committee to understand that the t o per cent is included in the charge 
which you make for each separate article, and 6 £ per cent is added at the con- 
tusion ?— — Yes. 

1 Then you consider, with reference to the paper, you have no right to charge by 
your agreement more than 10 per cent upon the wholesale prices of London? — 

That" is exclusive of the 6 £ per cent which is charged at the conclusion of the 



1,111? — just so. 

You have stated in your deposition, “His Majesty’s stationer says, that the 
annexed account of stationery is not charged at any higher rate than what has been 
agreed upon in the regulations between him and Government;” when you say the 
stationery, you do not include any article but paper? — Yes; every article in that 



aC< Are the Committee to understand that the agreement between you and the go- 
vernment in Ireland extends not merely to paper, but every other article ; for pens 
and sealing-wax you are to charge 10 percent? — No; there was a gentleman sent 
over, I think a Mr. Rice, from the stationery office, to examine my accounts, and 
lie made out a schedule of the prices of miscellaneous articles, such as pens, wax, 
and every article of that description, and he made out a list of the prices, which 
list was sent to me, and it was allowed by the Government, and sent by the commis- 
sioners of excise to me, by the desire of Government, with directions that I should 
adopt those prices as my prices in future, for all those articles, which schedule 
I have, and will produce to the Committee, made out by Mr. Rice, who came over 



from the stationery office here. 

Have you that schedule with you? — I have not it immediately about me; it is 
over the way at my lodgings. 

Then the Committee are to understand that the agreement between you and the 
Government, as regards paper, is io per cent upon the London wholesale prices, 
and 6 £ per cent to cover the expenses of the patentee’s estates ? — Yes. 

But your agreement with the Irish Government, as to miscellaneous articles ; is 
Reschedule prepared by Mr. Rice? — Exactly so. 

You charge exactly the prices that Mr. Rice has directed you to charge ?— 
To the best of my knowledge and belief, invariably wherever they are applicable ; 
for instance, there are extra things that are not in that schedule. 

To return back again to paper, you state that you are to charge i o per cent 
beyond the London wholesale prices ? — Yes. 

Are you aware of the wholesale London price of any one article upon which you 
have charged that io per cent; for instance, in the account the Committee have 
before them they find blotting-paper to be charged at the wholesale London prices 
at 16$. 6 d. per ream, io per cent upon 165. 6 d. would be under 2 s. which 
would make it 185. 6 d. whereas your charge is 1 /.?— It depends upon the 
description of what blotting-paper it is, whether medium or demy. 

It is the same weight of paper, 1 7 pounds charged at 165. 6 d. you have charged 
1 1 p — There is allowance for cutting and taking out the two outside quires, and 



Sir A. B. King, 
Bart. 



1 June 1829. 



putting two perfect quires in. 

Again thick post, the wholesale London price is 1 /. 9 s. ten per cent upon that 
would be very near 3 s. that would be 1 /. 1 2 s. whereas you have charged in 
that account \ l. 17 s. 8 d. being an excess of 5 s. 8 d. above the London whole- 
sale prices, above 10 per cent, will you reconcile that? — -There is an allowance for 
cutting and for making it perfect instead of imperfect, by two outside quires. 

You consider that that allowance of 5 s. 8 d. is a proper allowance for the expense 
of cutting, and the two outside quires of each ream ? — I believe it will be found 
so, but my clerk who is with me can explain more satisfactorily than I can. 

Are those the charges you make to the board of excise ? — Precisely. 

Do you obtain the same prices for cutting and outside quires from the board of 
excise that you do from the Lord Lieutenant’s household ?— Just so. 

That does not appear by the account received from the board of excise, in which 
they state they pay only io per cent, and 6 £ per cent upon the London prices? — 
1 imagine there is some mistake there, the accounts will speak for themselves. 

And in the agreement with his Majesty’s Government, was the rate at which 
those allowances* for cutting and outside quires were to be given, stated ?— Yes,' 
they are all put down in Mr. Rice’s schedule. 
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SitA B King, With regard to the small articles, do you get them from England or f,„ 
v , Ireland ?— Some from England, and some in Ireland. 0ln 

i Your seali "g wax for instanctJ ' That I get in England. 

UuneiSig. Who from ?— Mr. Field. ° 

The Committee understand that you reconcile the differences between the whoU 
sale prices in London and your 10 per cent thereon, and the actual sum charged hJ 
the allowance that you cousider ought to be made to you for the expense of cutting 
and the two outside quires ? — Yes. ' § 

The Committee perceive in these accounts some charges you have made to th« 
public for money allowances to the household of the Lord Lieutenant ; will you state 
whether those money allowances in lieu of stationary are paid under any direct an 
thonty from his Majesty’s Government ?— They are all paid under the direct 
authority of the proper officer, the private secretary of the Lord Lieutenant it U 
a custom that has been established long before I had any thing to do with it, and has 
continued ever since. 

You have a regular written authority sent to you to pay it ?— Every order must 
be signed by the private secretary for every article, I could not deliver a sheet of 
paper. without his authority, for it goes in with my account as a voucher for passing 
the account, and the secretary signs the account upon producing those vouchers. 

Goes the order specify that you are to pay so much money in lieu of so much 
stationery r —No, certainly not j but it authorizes me to give that allowance to that 
amount. ° 1 

Does the order authorize you to pay to the cook and gardener a certain sum in 
leu ot stationery .—No, certainly not; but it orders me to give them stationery to 
that amount ; that is, an allowance for stationery ; and then they take what they 
toThe lowest ^ balance in mone y> and that is done from the highest officer 

* And you found that to be the practice when you first did the business ? — Yes 
and long before. * 

Are the Committee to understand, that any portion of this allowance to the 
ditterent members of the Lord Lieutenant’s household is paid in articles, and not 
the whole in money?— Sir Stewart Bruce, and Sir George Rich, they draw articles 
as they want them, and the balance they get at the end of the quarter, whatever 
balance is coming in money. 

1 he Committee want to know whether you pay the butler, cook and confectioner 
in money, or are they paid in stationery; is a sum actually paid to the different 
members r — Yes, actually m money. 

Not m kind ?— Sometimes they get, as I said before, part in stationery, whatever 
they want, and they get the balance in money. 1 

‘l ' hC N “.7 P .t r c ™ l “s e or commission charged by you for the payment of those 
sums r — Not to those inferior officers. 

Is there to any of the superior officers to whom it is paid in money 5— Yes 
For instance, to the comptroller 2 61. 1 1 s. 5 < l., j, that sum actually paid in 
money, or is there any and what commission deducted from that 26/ 11, bv 
you for the trouble of paying it ?-Tbere is a commission. 5 y 

VV hat commission?— Twenty-five per cent I deduct. 

Then the Committee are to understand that this which is called a year's allow- 
ance to the comptroller is not actually paid, but that you deduct from that a com- 

nussionof 25 per cent?— Yes. 

ilnd the same to the house steward? — Yes. 
tha? Ut DOt t0 a11 the Smal ‘ servants? — N °; I do not take any per centage from 

The house steward, is there a per centage taken from him 5 — No 
Irom the cook? — No. 

tbe°stete f ste“ ard° Se t ”°’ ‘ he Chapl “" a ° d com P trol| cr?-From the comptroller and 

do vou m» n , S b 25 t. T fr ° m ‘ he St “ te steword md comptroller of the household, 
between von » or 18 there a ra "ning “count for stationery articles 

so som/Zet m “ Pe 7°" S “P 0 " " h ‘ cl1 the remaining balance is paid ?-Just 
so, sometimes there is, and sometimes not. 

you dedumfroT te‘ ttee a, ', e ‘° " ndersla,ld th “‘ in addition to 25 per cent commission 
furnishln m f „t’ ?«“ f*°, of gun a profit upon all the articles which you 
furnish m payment ot that balance, if there be any profit ?— Certainly. 3 
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Of course it is more to your advantage to mate a payment in kind than to make Sir A E K 
the payment in money r-Yes ; I would he very glad they were all done awe, with. C % 

The Committee perceive an article of some payments made by Sir Abraham ^ 

Bradley King for expenses incurred in London; will you have the goodness to ■ .Bag. 
state upon what authority those payments for articles furnished in London are 
made by your orders?— What are they, may I ask. 

The Committee perceive a bill of Mr. Ridgways for 51/. for stationery, supplied 
by Sir Abraham Bradley King?— They are, I believe, chiefly composed c/ftir- 
liamentary papers and documents for the vice-treasurer 
By whose authority were you in Dublin authorized to pay a bill of that descrin- 
tion in London ? — By the vice-treasurer. 1 

Then all the authorities for payments and for the delivery of articles in the 
vice-treasurers office, pass from the vice-treasurer himself?— Not all of them • 
there IS a Mr. Mitchel who is authorized and is on the spot when Sir George Hili 
is not there to give orders upon me. and as he signs the account, I must produce 
all those 01 ders, if I have not his orders, I must have the order of the vice-trea- 
surer or his deputy. 

Will you have the goodness to state what commission, if any, you received upon 
the payment of that bill of .51 /. to Mr. Ridgway ?-I cannot take upon me to say 
at this moment; but I believe my clerk can inform the Committee upon it. 

Wl 1 you have the goodness to say whether you received any commission upon the 
5 1 1 ..the amount of Mr. Ridgway s account ? — I really cannot take upon me to say 
at this moment, whether I did or not. v 3 

Is it your habit to receive a commission upon all payments you do make in 
London, or elsewhere f-I think it is very reasonable to suppose that a man paying 
his money should receive some remuneration. J ° 

What'S the extent of that commission ?— Sometimes the parties themselves 
make a deduction of so much per cent. 

With regard to the newspapers furnished by you to the different departments, is 
there any commission charged ?— Not a fraction. 

The Committee perceive several items for bookbinders employed ; are they em- 
ployed by you, as generally working for you, or are they other master bookbinders ? 

lhere are some that have been employed by the gentlemen in the Castle them- 
selves, there is one of the name of Mac Neil, I dare say his account is there. 

Uo you receive a commission of 25 per cent upon all the charges of bookbinding > 

-I am not certain there is 25 per cent; they make an allowance, but what that 
allowance is I cannot at this moment say. 

sli htesUoub^ d ° Ubty0U haVG a Pr ° fit UP ° n bookbindin S ? — Certainly not the 
But you do not know the amount ? — No. 

Are there many small articles charged in this account that do not come under 

aifdttnVf T ° n 7 S L Cl \ aS dra ' vin g-paper, the preparation of albums, 

and scrap-books, and articles of that kina ; do you receive a written order for every 
one ot those articles ?— Always, those just alluded to. 3 

accounts of yours are not submitted to the Commissioners of Public 
ZT rt - 1 kn ° w " oth,n g more about them than deliver them to the Treasury, and 
get payment for them. * 

ft* aie not submitted to the audit of the Commissioners of Public Accounts 5 
A, kn °w that several of my accounts are. 

lioarrtti is th ? aCC0U , nt wi . th the excise and customs?- They are examined by the 
tbcnaBe! Ives ; there is an officer in each department, who is authorized to send 
artirlxx any of the clerks, or even the Commissioners themselves, want any 

ordpr .° stalIon J e 7> they are obliged to send to this gentleman, who sends a written 
Bit -T’ and U g0CS ln . alon § with m y accounts as a voucher. 
acrnun*" 11 1 , ie o ard to the items for the Lord Lieutenant’s household, are those 
man',? tS *u SUbnntte , d , t0 the Commissioners of Audit?— I do not know in what 
I er they are dealt with. 

a Partionf 1 n T ler arG y° ur , accounts dealt with?— Tn every department there is 
quirerl ; a f. 0 "J cer appointed, who writes the orders upon me for the articles re- 
a »d it t de P art, i nent »' that order I am obliged to produce with my account, 
and ther P ' Cked by that °, fficer i be si g |,s th at account, and I send it in so signed, 

The p a ”’ arrant made out, upon it, and payment made at the treasury. 
toitne*, 1 ai " mit J e . ea PP re h end th ose are specimens of paper [showing some to the 
S' 4 > J P ° n w 1,cb tbe wholesale prices were fixed in London ?— Yes, they are. 

N 4 Those 
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Those papers ore manufactured at the Turkey Mills, near London r— Yes. 

Are the papers you provide to the different departments in Ireland the manufac, 

' ture of that gentleman?— Generally, chiefly. - , 

Will you have the goodness to explain the word chiefly . There may be soma 
offices that may send for paper when I have not a supply ot that particular mill 
Is all the stationery provided for the excise in Dublin, paper manufactured at 
the Turkey mill? — No, it is not. , 

Do you charge to the board of excise the price agreed upon with the (jflyern r 
mentVpon the specimens of paper of the Turkey mills ?-I charge the excise and 
customs according to the agreement made with the Government. 

But the agreement with Government was, that you were to have 0 pei cent 
1, non the wholesale prices in London? — Yes. 

P And in order to ascertain the wholesale prices you sent those specimens to 

^Consequently the prices are fixed upon paper produced from the Turkey mills? 

- Do S you continue to charge the 10 per cent upon the prices of ‘be Turkey mil) 
paper, and yet deliver paper to the board ol excise not manufactured at that 
mill ?— If they are not, they are equal in quality, and charged accordingly. 

Can von inform the Committee what proportion of the paper supplied to the 
excise is taken from the Turkey mill, and what proportion from other sources r- 
No I cannot; but when they send to me for demy or imperial, it is according to 
what stock I have in the house ; but there are several mills that manufactuie nearly 
as good paper at the same price as the Turkey nulls I do not think it Slgnlfa 
whether it is exactly the manufacture of that particular mill, if it is of an equal 

^Speaking in round numbers, what was the. amount of purchases made by you 
during thelast year of paper altogether ?— I cannot at this moment state. 

Can you state within 500-/. ? — No ; but I shall produce my correspondent, the 
man I deal with, who will give you every satisfaction as to that. 

Who is that?— Mr. Tipper, of Tudor-street, Blackfnars. 

Can you satisfy the Committee, either by the production of your correspondent 
or by documents, how much the amount in purchases made by you of paper wxre 
in the last year, and what proportion were supplied from the lurkey nulls ?- 

ft- the .Turkey mills «o the excise or „ 

101 WilTtlTpaper supplied to" the Lord Lieutenant’s household from the Turkey 

mills ?— I cannot state what mills they came from. 

Was there any paper furnished to any of the boards supplied from the lurkey 

m To what boards ?— The Castle offices and various boards, according as I had it 
Are you not aware that the wholesale price in London, of paper furnished by t he 
Turkey mills, is higher than the wholesale price in London of paper manulactur 
at Bristol, or elsewhere ? — Yes. . 

Then if you are allowed to charge 10 per cent upon the value of the pap 
provided by the Turkey mills, and you obtain it from another manufactory, do you 
not gain additional profit thereby ?— Certainly. nl 

Then if you gain an additional profit thereby, do you not exceed your ag eeroe 
with the Government ?-No, 1 do not conceive I do ; I conceive l am at liberty to 
get my goods as cheap as I can, provided they are of the same quality. 

Then, if it be of the same quality, how do you account for the price ■ 
Turkey mill paper being higher in the wholesale market in London, than the B * 
paper?— The price of paper in Bristol and other places vanes they are some ® 
no! as good generally , not as good certainly -not as good as the Turkey mills, butt* J 
are charged in proportion according to the price ; I am obliged to keep lnferio p 
and to keep them for different purposes ; it is not every office that will take tli 
paper, because it would not answer, but they are charged accordingly by me, . 

Do you ever charge to any of the offices a lower price than you are aatww 
to do by your agreement with the Government ? Yes. at 

Will you have the goodness the state to what office you .have charged I pap 
a lower price than that authorized by the agreement?— 1 think I have to the 
office. 

By their desire.?-— Yes. . \*ou 
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you mentioned that you get your paper from Mr. Tipper, a stationer ? — Yes. 

fjow long have you got your supply from him? — About three years; he is the 
principal agent for vending the Turkey mill paper, and that was my object in going 
to him to get the very best. 

Have you in that period, as well as you recollect, got any other supply of 
English paper but from Mr. Tipper? — Yes, I have. 

Have you in the last year or two got any other supply of paper but from 
Mr. Tipper ? — The chief of my supply has been from Mr. Tipper, but I have got 
some from Scotland, and some from Harris and Macmurdo, at Liverpool. 

Can you state what proportion of your supply has been drawn from Mr. Tipper, 
and what part from the other parties? — Three out of four from Mr. Tipper, 
certainly. 

Does that mean three out of four of the whole departments ? - I understood the 
question was, as to the quantity of paper I got from Mr. Tipper, in reference to what 
J got from others. 

Of the whole supply ? — Yes. 

Would it be possible for the Irish manufacturers to supply you with all the 
articles you furnish to the Castle, and all the different offices in Ireland ? — Certainly 
they would, but the offices would not take them. 

Then, if the Irish manufacturers were required to supply all those different 
articles, would they come cheaper to the public than if brought from England ? — < 
Considerably. 

Could they furnish all those articles of the qualities that are required ? — They 
could not. 

Is there any objection to the Irish manufacturers furnishing such articles as they 
can furnish, and that would be suitable for the purposes required?— No, there is 
no objection whatever; for I do in many cases supply Irish papers where they are 
ordered ; for instance, for printing purposes they are chiefly Irish papers that 
are used. 

Do you employ the Irish manufacturers in such cases as they are capable of 
Supplying the articles required ? — Certainly ; there is a particular price allowed to me 
by the Government for the Irish papers ; I get about 3 h per cent upon Irish paper. 

What is the difference of value between the Irish and English papers? — It 
depends upon the maker, and the quality of the paper. 

Dealing with the best maker ? — They are very nearly on a par as to price, al- 
though not in quality. 

Do you conceive for the inferior paper you could obtain a supply in Ireland 
upon cheaper terms than from England? — I do. 

c . What extent of those inferior papers are now supplied in Ireland, and what pro- 
portion from England ? — I cannot take upon me to say. 

You have explained that the reason why you have charged more than the 10 per 
cent upon the wholesale prices arises from the cutting, and the loss of the two quires 
in each ream ? — Yes, making it perfect. 

What do you estimate to be the value of those two quires in each ream ? — The 
imperfect quires are generally half the price of perfect quires. 

Two shillings are allowed on each ream in the account of the excise? — Yes. 

£1. 9 s. is the wholesale price, 35. the 10 per cent, making 1 1. 12 s. and 
2 s. for the loss upon the quires, amounting to 1 1. 145., and 8 d. which is the allow- 
ance for the cutting; how do you accoupt for the difference between 1 l. 14s. 8 d. 
and 1 /. 17 s. 8 d. will you explain that to the Committee ? — At this moment I can- 
not take upon myself to explain it, my clerk is in waiting, and he is more acquainted 
with the calculations than I am, and will give the Committee every information 
upon that subject, and perhaps satisfactorily clear up that point which I am not 
able to go into, I have received samples of paper from Dublin this morning by the 
order of Mr. Gregory, they were sent to me. 
t Do you know where they were sent from? — No, I do not. 

Have you examined them ?— I have. 

Are you aware whether they were taken out of your own stores or the Govern* 
merit offices?— I should rather think from my own stores, and not from the Govern- 
ment offices. 

How could the Irish government send from your stores specimens of paper ? — 
Very likely the different departments could not have furnished the samples, they 
might not have had them, I presume it was done in the way it was done before ; 
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Sir ,4. B. King, namely the order came to me to furnish samples to the different departments that 
Bart. required them, they seeing that they were the same kind that were in use. 

The order from this Committee was, that the different departments in Ireland 

1 June 1829. should furnish specimens of the paper they were using direct to this Committee . 

I know nothing about that, I have got a letter from Mr. Gregory this morning 
which I can produce, which will show the quality of the paper used in his office, it 
is the Turkey mill manufacture. 

Produce it ? — [The witness produced the same.] — I think Sir Charles Flint told 
me he had got a large parcel of samples in his office, that came from Ireland. 

You have stated that some of the articles supplied by you are of an inferior 
description to those specimens, and that for those articles an inferior price is 
charged ? — Of course. 

Have you ever furnished specimens of those inferior articles to ascertain the 
London wholesale prices of them? — Yes. 

Has there been any certificate furnished of those? — The certificate states always 
that they have no corresponding paper to the Irish paper. 

Do. you ever furnish to any of the departments in Ireland, English paper of an 
inferior description to the specimens produced? — I believe we do for printing. 

Have you taken any steps to ascertain the wholesale price of English paper of 
that quality ? — The only step I could take was to send over samples, and to get a 
certificate ; and that is the answer they uniformly send. 

Have those specimens of inferior English paper ever been sent over? — There 
were samples of every kind of paper made use of in my department. 

When were they sent over? — They were called for, I think, about two 
years ago. 

Was there a certificate founded upon those samples? — I presume so; the certifi- 
cate is sent every quarter. 

Can you furnish a copy of the certificate that includes the price of this inferior 
paper? — If you have one of the certificates here, you will find N° t paper is one of 
that description. 

Do you not consider you are authorized to make any charge that you may think 
right, for the smaller articles, pens, ink, ink-stands, sealing-wax, provided those 
articles do not exceed the price that was fixed between you and Mr. Rice, when he 
went over to examine the account? — It was not me and Mr. Rice, it was Mr. Rice 
and the Government ; I had no communication with him, I should not know him 
if he was in the room ; it was sent to me by Government. 

This is the schedule [ the paper produced by the witness ] made out by Mr. Rice? 
- — Yes. 

You have stated that Mr. Field is the person who supplied you with sealing-wax? 
■ — Yes. 

Who supplied you with pens? — A Mr. Terry. 

Where does Mr. Terry reside? — Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 

Do you recollect the price you paid per pound for the sealing-wax ? — Yes, I do; 
I paid 5 s. [The witness produced a specimen of sealing-wax .] 

Is all the sealing-wax you provide for the different departments in Ireland of the 
same quality as this you have produced ? — Yes, every stick of superfine wax. I will 
venture to say they have not such wax in the stationery office, nor anything like so 
good ; it is very easily ascertained that is made specially for my use. 

Is that made under any particular order ? — Yes, it is made solely for my use ; 
and it is an extra price I pay for it. 

Are there any other departments that are not regularly supplied with stationery by 
you ? — There are; for instance, the council office, I do not supply that, that is 
supplied by Mr. Grierson. 

Perhaps you would mention those departments or offices in Dublin that are not 
supplied by you? — The council office by Mr. Grierson; the police I supply now, it 
was formerly supplied by another person, so was the post office, and so was the 
excise and customs; I now supply them all, and the ordnance and the stamp 
office. 

And the constabulary throughout Ireland? — That I supply now, throughout 
Ireland. 

The insolvent court, do you supply that? — Yes, and the law offices. 
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Mr. William Stoker, called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are the Chief Clerk of Sir Abraham Bradley King? — Yes. 

Do you make out Sir Abraham Bradley King’s bills? — Yes. 

Upon what principle do you make out the different charges for paper? — By y June lg 

a quarterly certificate transmitted from the stationery office in London. 

Upon those sums you charge 10 per cent? — Yes. 

Do you in no instance exceed that? — Never. 

Will you explain one article : thick post, the London wholesale price is 1 /. 95., 
you have charged 1 /. 175. 8 d., will you explain how you make out that charge of 

1 /. 1 7 s. S d., the weight is 1 9 lbs. per ream ? — It is folio then. 

Your charge is \ l. 1 7 s. 8 d ., will you explain to the Committee how you make 
out the difference between those two sums ? — If I could see where it is charged in 
the bill, I could explain it. 

Take the blotting paper, the London price is 16 s. (>d.? — No, 175. 6 d. ; this 
is the certificate from the stationery office transmitted to the patentee for the very 
last quarter [handing in a paper], there are two prices, paper perfect, and paper 
with outsides. 

The blotting paper is 16 s. 6 d., your charge is 1 /.? — I am not aware of making 
the charge of 1 ; there is two-pence for cutting and making up, which, with the 

io per cent, will come to 195. 3 d. 

Show the Committee the charge you make for thick post in your bills? — I have 
no such charge as 1 /. 9 s., it is 1 /. 11 $■, because we supply all the paper perfect. 

It is exactly the same thing, the Committee allow 2s. for making perfect? — We 
charge 18 s. 10 d. for hot-pressed post quarto. I can see no charge in any of the 
patentee’s bills of 1 /. 17 s. 8 d. for a ream post folio. I suppose the officer, in 
making that amount, doubled the quarto for folio. 

You charge for thick post folio 1/. 17 s. 8 d., the price you pay is 1 /. gs., and 

2 s. allowed for making perfect, makes 1 /. 1 1 5., 3 s. 1 d. is your per centage, 
and 8 d. you are allowed for cutting, making 1 l. 145. 9 d., and you charge 
1 /. 175. 8 d. ? — I have not seen where the charge of 1 /. 175. 8 d. is made in 
any bill. 

You saw it just now ? — That was quarto. 

Have you not stated the price of quarto as one half? — Yes. 

Have you not given the price charged for a ream of quarto? — Yes. 

Does not it necessarily follow that the folio is double that sum? — I do not 
think there is any such item in the bill, unless I see the original entry I could not 
give a satisfactory explanation. 

Will you take into your hands the bill furnished from your department, and will 
you inform the Committee the price charged for that description of paper called 
medium, black edged, at 34 lbs. weight per ream ? — They seldom get folio paper, 
black edged, so large as medium ; but I can tell the price of a ream of quarto, it is 
1/. 16$. 

That would be at the rate of 3 /. 1 2 s. the folio ? — Yes, it would. 

Will vou state the London wholesale price of paper of that description? — The 
wholesale price, including 10 per cent, I make 1 1 . j 1 s. 4^. 

How do you make it out? — By taking the sum, and adding 10 per cent. 

What is the London price?— £.2. 175. ; the 10 per cent on that is about 
3 *. 10 d. 

What is the charge made by Sir Abraham Bradley King ? — £. 1 1 6 s. the black- 
edged paper, there is 4 s. 6 d. to be added for blacking. 

The London prices include the expense of blacking ? — No ; the price of 
1 1 . 165. is taken from Sir Abraham Bradley King’s bill, I believe. 

The calculation of 3 /. 12 s. is taken from Sir Abraham Bradley King’s bill ; the 
Committee wish to know how it is made up ? — The London price, wholesale, 
perfect paper, with 10 per cent, makes 1/. ns. 4 d., and 4s. 6 d. for blacking 
it or gilding, and two-pence for making up and labelling, is allowed by the 
schedule. 

That is included in the calculation before the Committee ? — I think not ; I only 
want to show that the price is according to the schedule. 

If you black it you are allowed so much for blacking it? — Yes. 

Then you conceive that the London wholesale price of 2/. 17$* is without the 
charge for blacking the edges ? — Certainly. 
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Mr. 

William Stoker. 



i June 1829. 



Demy, black or gilt edge, at 24 2 lbs. per ream, at what rate is that charged? 

At 2 ; that is the London wholesale price. 

Is that black or gilt edged ? — This is all plain ; it is understood to be in a manu- 
factured state as it conies from the manufacturer. 

Now take the plain paper, and see what charge is made for thick post at x 9 lbs 
per ream ? — There are two of them ; one is 1 /. 115. and the other 1 /. j 3 s. 

What charge is made in your account for that paper ? — I do not see the charge. 

Will you look through your account and see what sum is charged ? — I think 
there is no thick folio in that account for paper furnished to the chief secretary, and 
there is some furnished to the excise office. 



John Church, Esq , again called in ; and Examined. 




DO the charges you have made upon the wholesale London prices include the 
blacking and gilding? — They include the wholesale prices of blacking and gilding. 

You state that Sir Abraham Bradley King has charged 1/. 17 s. 8 d. for thick 
post, the wholesale London price being 1/. gs. ; is that correct? — I only know 
this ; in Sir Abraham Bradley King’s bill, the charge is made for quarto, and 
consequently, in order to make the comparison which the Committee required 
between the wholesale prices and our prices, we were obliged to convert it into 
folio. 



Will you show the charge upon which you have made the calculation of 
1 1 - 17 s. 8 d. ? — Here is half a ream of thick post quarto, that is ys. 5 d., the half 
of 185. 10 d., and that doubled would be 1 /. 1 7 s. 8 d. 



[ The account zoith the charge was shown to Mr. Stoker.\ 



(Mr. Stoker .) — I can justify that charge. 

You have stated that the preparation is the difference ? — There is the double 
cutting. 

(Mr. Church.)— I cannot say what the expense in Ireland is for the cutting, it is 
a mere trifle with us. 

(To Mr. Stoker.) — Here is the price, ll.gs., and 2 s. for the outside quires, 
that is 1 /. 11s. 

(Mr. Church.) — £. 1. 95. is the inside price. 

And the wholesale prices of London are per ream inside? — Yes, 1 should have 
taken it for inside ; there must have been some little mistake, because we do not 
purchase paper except inside, consequently when I took the patentee’s own prices, 
I could only mean to recur to the inside column. 

How do you account for that little mistake?— It is impossible for me here to 
account for it, but it must have been an error in the clerk taking out the papers. 

Is not that account signed by you ? — Yes. 

Do you not consider yourself responsible ? — Yes ; but I cannot say at this mo- 
ment it is a mistake, but looking at the excise returns there is a discrepancy. 

(To Mr. Stoker.) — Adding to 1 1 . 11 s. the 10 per cent of 35. 1 d., what else is 
there to add ?--I make the paper 18 s. 2 Id. including the 10 per cent, cutting 5 f d., 
and 2d. for making up, that makes it 185. 10 d. 

That is for the quarto? — Yes. 

What you ought to charge? — Yes. 

Turn it into folio? — That is 1/. 175. 8 d. 

Then the excess of charge is made up by the charge for cutting and making up ? 
• — I cannot give an answer as to any supposed case. 

By what authority do you make those charges for cutting and making up ? — 
According to the schedule made out by Mr. Rice, of the stationery office, and trans- 
mitted to the patentee as his guide. 

' How do you account for the balance between that charge and ll. 14 s. gd.i— 
I do not see any charge in that account of 1 /. 1 7 s. 8 d. 

You, having already stated that the charge of the folio is double the charge of 
the quarto, what do you wish the Committee to understand by saying there is 
another difference ? — If the Committee point out any item in this bill, and wish 
to know how I justify it, I can explain it ; but supposing it is not upon the bill I can- 
not explain it. 

How do you justify the price charged for the quarto ?— I make it 18s. 2 id. includ- 
ing the 10 per cent, 5 1 d. for cutting, and 2 d. for making it up, I make it 1 8 s. 1 od. 
that is for 10 folio quires, half a folio ream. 

How 
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«ow do you make that out; take off the per centage, what is the price of the 

r ?. 1 5 s. 6 d., that would be the half of 1 /. 11 s. u 

P fifteen shillings and sixpence is the wholesale price of a ream of quarto paper ? 

the 15 s. 6 d. is the price of half a folio ream, at the wholesale London 
price ;’i/. 1 1 s. is the London price for thick post, and there is another thick 

P°Oan you say which of them was furnished ? — No. 

Take the 1/. 1 is., now add the per centage to it? — There is 25. a ream more 
allowed for hot-pressed. 

q’his is not hot-pressed? — The entry of 185. 10 d. is hot-pressed post quarto, 
one ream. 

Here is a charge of 1 l. 18 s. 10 d. for a ream of extra pro-patria; the London 
wholesale price is 1/. 125. 6 d.? — No, it is 1/. 15 s. 

Take it at x /. 15 s. how do you make up the difference between 1 /. 15 s. and 
x /. 18 s. 10 d. ? — I make the 1 /. 15 s. with the 10 per cent 1 /. 18 s. 6 d., 2 d. for 
cutting, and 2 d. for making up, that is 1 /. 18 s. 10 d. 

The next one is extra gilt, the weight is 20 pounds, what do you charge ? — The 
charge is 2 /. 6 s. 6 d. 

What is the London wholesale price ? — 1 /. 155. 

How do you make up the difference? — The 10 per cent on the 1/. 15s. 
makes 1 /. 1 8 s. 6 d. there is 8 s. for gilding, that is 2 /. 6 s. 6 d. 

Why do you not charge 2d. for the cutting? — The cutting is included in the 
gilding. 

And 2 d. for making up ? — No, it is not. 

Why do you charge 2 d. for making up in the one case, and not in the other ?— - 
I cannot account for it ; that would make it 2 /. 6 s. 8 d. 

{To Mr. Church .) — Is £. 1. 155. 6d. the wholesale price for extra gilt pro-patria? 

— It certainly appears ; there is one item put down there as far as I can judge from 
comparing it with the excise return, that appears to be put down as the outside 
price instead of the inside price, but in all those cases undoubtedly the gilding is 
added to the London return of prices, and included in it. 

Do you furnish extra gilt pro-patria for 1 l. g s. 6 d. to the public offices here ? — 
We do. 

That includes the gilding? — Yes. 

And the same quality paper furnished by Sir Abraham Bradley King ? — The 
best Kentish paper. 

You are asked the comparative prices of two articles, is the quality of the paper 
the same ? — Yes, it is the same. 

Is 3 s. the charge in London for gilding pro-patria paper? — Yes, about that, 
when I put those sums down I had a reference to the actual returns to the charges 
we make in our office for gilding, and to the charges made in the wholesale trade ; 
and when I stated the prices of the London wholesale dealers, I added to that the 
wholesale charge for gilding ; when I stated the prices of the stationery office, 

I added the stationery prices for gilding, which I believe is considerably lower. 

What is the charge of the wholesale stationers in London for gilding a ream 
of pro-patria ? — I believe it is 4 s . ; whereas our charge is only 2 s. 

Are the Committee to understand that the charge for gilding is at the stationery 
office 2 s. and at the wholesale price 45. and, according to the evidence of Mr. Stoker, 

8 s. ? — Yes ; the wholesale price for gilding the larger paper is not more than 4 s. 

Is the foolscap and pro-patria the same article ? — Yes. 

The certificate sent from your office, as a certificate of the wholesale prices, to 
regulate Sir Abraham Bradley King’s charges, does not include gilding? — Certainly 
not. 

The wholesale prices are, so and so for gilding and blacking, but in the quarterly 
certificate sent, neither gilding nor blacking is included? -No, certainly not; it is 
a separate business. 

In fact it could not ; because the samples sent are sent in a raw state ? — They 
are. 

It is upon those samples so sent that the prices are charged ? — Yes. 

{To Mr. Stoker .) — Does the rate you charge for gilding correspond to the price 
authorized? — Yes; they allow 2 s. for every 5 lbs. weight for pro-patria, and the 
ream weighs 20 lbs. that makes 8 s. ; that was the price fixed by Mr. Rice, who 
came over from the stationery office in England to do it. 
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John Church, At what period was that schedule of Mr. Rice sent over, that authorized your 
Eaq. charges? — We received it the 31st of December 1821. 

— ' And the prices you charge for gilding are authorized by that schedule ? — Yes, at 

1 June 1829. ^ same ra te as the other gilding. 

(To Mr. Church .) — Have you made a return of the London wholesale prices of 
paper, upon your own investigation, or have you taken it upon the credit of others 
you have employed? — I made that return with some books before me, and in con- 
junction with a clerk. 

If there is any mistake in that return, do you attribute it to an error of your own, 
or an error of the clerk you employed to assist you ? — I am extremely willing to 
admit, if there is any mistake in it, that a great deal of blame attaches to myself. 

Have you not admitted there is some error in it? — I should be extremely sorry 
to attempt to justify myself; but I cannot admit it till I have an opportunity of 
examining it again. 

[Some paper was shown to Mr. Church .] 

What is that paper?— Medium paper. 

Was there any specimen of demy paper sent from Ireland upon which the whole- 
sale prices were to be obtained ? — No ; N° 5 and 6, were stated in the list to be 
medium and demy, but the stationers themselves did not find it out ; but on looking 
at the papers before I brought them here, I found they were both demy and no 
medium, it must have been a mere accident in the selection. 

(Mr. Stoker .) — We did send a sample of demy ; I have a copy of the samples 
transmitted, and we transmitted a sample to Mr. Church, that was N° 6, but I am 
not a judge of paper. 

You have not been brought up as a stationer ? — No. 

Your department in Sir Abraham Bradley King’s establishment is that of book- 
keeper? — Yes; and making out the bills. 

Are medium and demy the same size ? — Certainly not ; the difference is in the 
size. 

Have there been any specimens sent in upon which the wholesale London prices 
could be fixed, of the paper furnished by Sir Abraham Bradley King to the excise? 
— Yes ; the excise in Dublin had specimens of all the papers in use. 

Have there been any specimens sent into the stationery office here, of the papers 
furnished to the excise ? — Yes, I rather think so; it was not me that transmitted 
those samples, it was the warehouseman ; I have nothing to say to the papers at 
all ; there is no date to the paper, but it is not long ago, I believe. 

Have you a list of those samples? — Yes, this is a copy of it, [producing 
a paper.) 

Including any samples you transmitted to settle the price, were there any sam- 
ples of paper furnished to the excise? — Yes, the second paper; the printing papers 
are the papers mostly in use in the excise. 

(To Mr. Church .) — Were samples furnished of all the papers mentioned in this list, 
[showing to the witness the list produced by Mr. Stoker] to your office ? — Yes. 

Are those samples now to be had ? — They are. 

[The witness was directed to produce them at the next meeting of the Committee .] 



Veneris , 5 ° die Junii , 1829 . 



The Right honourable Henry Goulburn, M.P., called in; and Examined. 



Right hon. 
H. Goulburn, 




5 June 1829. 



YOU have been Chief Secretary for Ireland ? — I have. 

How many years did you fill that office? — Between five and six, from 1821 
to 1827. 

In your experience as chief secretary had you not occasion to have many oppor- 
tunities of knowing intimately the nature of the office held by Sir Charles Flint? — ■ 
Yes. 

What is the office ? — Sir Charles Flint acts in the situation of under secretary to 
the chief secretary, when he is England, and when the chief secretary is in Ireland h e 
acts in the transaction of all such Irish business as is necessary to be transacted in 
London. 

Do 
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Do you conceive that any responsibility attaches to Sir Charles Flint for the dis- 
charge of the Irish business? — The same degree of responsibility that attaches to 
an under secretary of state compared with his principal ; although I believe Sir 
Charles Flint’s appointment is not in terms that of under secretary, yet I always 
considered him as discharging that species of duty. 

In fact he stands to the chief secretary in the relation an under secretary of 
state does to the secretary of state ? — I have always so considered. 

And is not the business committed to his charge pretty nearly of the same nature 
as that belonging to an under secretary of state ? — Certainly. 

Whilst the chief secretary is in England has he not the management of all the 
detailed business of the office? — Certainly. 

In preparing and submitting to the chief secretary all the papers connected with 
the dispatch of Irish business for his consideration? — When the chief secretary is 
not in England, Sir Charles Flint has the discharge of such business as arises in 
England, and making preparations for what may occur in the course of the ensuing 
session of Parliament. 

With reference to Parliamentary proceedings? — Yes ; for of course during the 
absence of the chief secretary in Ireland, the principal occupation of the Irish 
office must be with reference to future Parliamentary business. 

Do you think it would be possible to conduct satisfactorily the detail business 
of the chief secretary’s office in Ireland without the assistance of a person in 
Sir Charles Flint’s situation ? — I think it would be impossible to do it without 
that same amount of establishment. I do not say the office, on its present footing, 
is exactly the most efficient it is possible to make it ; indeed I myself did propose 
what I conceived would have been a great improvement on it. The fear that that 
was likely to have led to some additional expense was the ground it was then 
abandoned. 

Have the goodness to state the alteration you proposed? — The alteration 
I proposed was, that the head of that office in London should accompany the 
chief secretary to Ireland when he proceeded to Ireland, leaving, for the discharge 
of the business in London, the chief clerk of that department ; for the great incon- 
venience under which an Irish secretary labours during the session of Parliament, 
is that those who have been personally conversant with the transactions in Ireland 
which come under discussion in the House of Commons are not at hand to give 
him any assistance during the session of Parliament, and I think the public suffers 
by the delay which necessarily arises from the constant reference and corres- 
pondence to subordinate officers in Ireland, who have discharged duties under the 
secretary : if an officer were transferred from Ireland to England with him, this 
inconvenience would be avoided ; and I certainly felt myself, during the time 
I was in Ireland, that the assistance given to the chief secretary in Ireland by 
one under secretary only was really too little, with reference to the labour that 
devolves on the chief secretary. I had proposed, in one year, that Sir Charles Flint 
should accompany me to Ireland with a view to share the duties there, and to be 
better master of them, and to assist me more here when the session came on ; but 
the difficulty as to providing him with accommodation in Ireland, and the expense 
of that, made me unwilling to change the system as it stood. 

Hoes any part of Sir Charles Flint’s duty depend on the preparation of Acts of 
Parliament connected with Irish affairs ? — On Sir Charles Flint does not depend 



the actual preparation of Acts of Parliament, because those Acts of Parliament 
are usually prepared by Sir Thomas Tomlins, the person appointed for that purpose ; 
but he has the general superintendence of the preparation of those Acts ot Parlia- 
ment, in the same manner that the chief secretary himself would have, had he been 
present on the spot. 

i 2 i . What do you mean by general superintendence ? — The usual way in which an Act 

is made is, that the heads are generally put down by the chief secretary ; they would 
or- be sent over to Sir Charles Flint, and he would, with the assistance of Sir Thomas 

? — Tomlins, reduce them into shape, so as to give effect to the views of the chief 

secretary. 

to Could not those heads go direct to Sir Thomas Tomlins? — They might go direct 

he to Sir Thomas Tomlins ; but there are many cases in which a reference would be 

in necessary from him to Ireland, which you now avoid by a reference to Sir Charles 

Flint, or whoever might be at the head of that office. 

Do it your opinion that the business of the office of an Irish secretary 

could be performed without having a distinct and independent office in London 
342. ' O 4 for 
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Right hon. for him ? — It is impossible to say the business might not be performed ; I d 0 not 

H. Goulbum, think it would be so conveniently performed, I confess. The subject was under mv 

M ' p ' . consideration, and I came to that conclusion. 

' If an office be retained in London for the chief secretary, do not you think that 

5 June 1 39. ; t j g necessar y t 0 have some responsible person at the head of it, in the situation of 
Sir Charles Flint? — I think so. 

Something above a chief clerk ? — I think so. 

As standing in the situation of under secretary between the chief secretary an( j 
the subordinate officers of the establishment? — Certainly. 

Does it not necessarily happen that during the sitting of Parliament a great 
many of the communications between the counsel of the chief secretary and the 
office must be carried on in the detail of Acts of Parliament by such a person 
as Sir Charles Flint, from holding such a situation ? — Some part is carried on when 
the secretary for Ireland is in London ; in my own case probably the greater part of 
that business was transacted by myself. There is a great deal of business, never- 
theless, that Sir Charles Flint has to communicate with Ireland upon ; his commu- 
nication is carried on either with Mr. Gregory, or whoever happens to be the person 
in office there. It is very easy to communicate to Sir Charles Flint general views, 
and to leave him the detail of the communication with Ireland. This could not 
be conveniently done, unless with some person in whom there was confidence. 

Has not the secretary for Ireland a private secretary? — Yes; but the duties of 
the private secretary do not extend to official business ; they relate more to the 
private letters required to be written in every office. 

What are the peculiar kinds of duties that Sir Charles Flint has to perform, 
without reference to the chief secretary, but in correspondence with Mr. Gregory? 
— If a case arises, I go into the office and I say, “ Such a question has arisen in 
the House of Commons ; will you write to Mr. Gregory and get me t he information 
that is necessary on it, what are the facts of such and such a case.” 

You have not had the opportunity of reading the evidence that Sir Charles 
Flint has given? — No, I have not. 

Sir Charles Flint is asked, “ Will you have the kindness to explain to the 
Committee what are the duties of the office you now fill ? — A. The duties of the 
office I have the honour of filling are, first, to assist the chief secretary in all 
Parliamentary business and in all correspondence that takes place between this 
country and Ireland, and to record every thing that passes from Ireland to 
Whitehall, that is to say, the public despatches, not the private correspondence. 
When the chief secretary is absent it is my duty, of course, to carry on a corres- 
pondence with the chief secretary at times, and with Mr. Gregory always, and 
transmitting public documents prepared by the Treasury or the Home department.” 
“ Are the Committee to understand that the duties of your office are purely 
of a ministerial character? — A. Certainly ministerial.”- Will you have the 
goodness to state what you understand by the register of papers passing be- 
tween the Home office and the Government of Ireland ? — The register is this : 
it is very material that when the chief secretary comes to England he should have 
before him the correspondence that has been going on during his absence from 
England; it has alw-ays been customary, therefore, that the letters should be 
transmitted through the Irish office, where copies of them are kept : there are 
certain reports made regularly to the Irish office from the office in Dublin, con- 
taining an abstract of occurrences that take place in the correspondence ; I think 
•they are called the abstracts of country correspondence or military correspondence; 
these are sent over to England to be at hand with a view to convenient reference. 

Sir Charles Flint further states, that during the time of the administration of 
Lord Wellesley there was a deviation from this practice, and Lord Wellesley would 
not allow his despatches to pass through the Irish office for the register, both on 
the ground of apprehension of delay, and apprehension of too great publicity! 
are you aware of any public inconvenience that arose from Lord Wellesley 
refusing to accede to that practice ? — No further inconvenience than this : the thing 
was done in a different way when I came over to England ; and as I found the 
despatches had not been registered, I was obliged to get them from the Home 
department, and to have them brought to the Irish office. They were copied after 
having been sent to the Home department, instead of having been copied in their 
progress to the Home department. 

Do not you conceive considerable delay and publicity may arise from the 
'system of the Lord Lieutenant’s despatches passing through the Irish office 

before 
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before they are transmitted to the Home office for registration ? — I cannot say 
T ever thought there was any probability of delay or disclosure, because I have 
always placed great confidence in the person at the head of the Irish office, and ^ 
have always found him deserving of it ; nor do I know an instance in antecedent 
eriods, when the practice was uniformly resorted to, in which disclosure arose from 
such communication. 

Would it not be possible that copies of despatches could be effected as well at 
the Home office as at the Irish office, and would not a considerable saving of expense 
arise therefrom ? — If the Irish office was not necessary for other purposes, of course 
the mere copying the despatches could be effected either in Dublin by additional 
hands, or in London. 

The Committee is to understand if that was the only or the principal 
part of Sir Charles Flint’s duty, it would not be worth while to keep up the 
Irish office merely. to copy and register those despatches? — Certainly not, for that 
simple purpose. 

Sir Charles Flint proceeds afterwards to state a part of his duty is, when govern- 
ment warrants for the appointment of offices are sent to Dublin, to send those 
warrants to obtain the official seal of the clerk of the signet, for which certain fees 
are paid in Dublin, and afterwards transmitted to him; arc you aware of 
any advantage arising from the interposition of the Irish office in carrying those 
warrants into, effect; could not the warrants be equally well carried into effect if 
transmitted directly from the home office in Dublin, without the interposition of 
the Irish office ? — The intervention of the Irish office is a matter of convenience 
rather than of necessity. 

Will you have the goodness to state what convenience you imagine to arise 
to the public service from those warrants passing through the Irish office, instead 
of going directly from the Home office? — The convenience is, that the Irish 
business is conducted in one office, instead of being to be ti-aced in different offices. 
Although Sir Charles Flint is resident in England, he is always a part of the chief 
secretary’s office, even when the chief secretary is in Ireland ; and these matters 
may be considered as being transacted in the same office, instead of two different 
ones. 

Is it not necessary the secretary in Ireland while he is in England should have 
an immediate knowledge of every thing that passes between the Home office and his 
department ? — I do not understand the question. 

You were just asked whether that communication might not go directly to 
Ireland ; if it went directly while the secretary was in England, would it not go 
without his knowledge? — Yes, and that is an inconvenience no doubt. 

Sir Charles Flint is asked this question, “ You have stated the branch of your 
business which relates to the recommendation for royal warrants and the account 
kept of fees; willyou.be kind enough to proceed to the other kind of business 
transacted in the Irish office ? A. The other branch is connected with the sessional 
business, such as receiving all orders from the House, transmitting them to 
Mr. Gregory, receiving them back from Mr. Gregory, and that is a very impor- 
tant branch of the business, because I can venture to say, if it were not from the 
accuracy of the Irish office, the Houses of Parliament would not be furnished with 
such accurate returns as they expect, for in many instances we are obliged to 
send them back in order to be rectified.” Are you aware that the system 
■in Ireland is so defective in Mr. Gregory’s and the other offices that it is necessary 
to have the superintendence of the Irish office in London, to prevent inaccurate 
returns being delivered to the House of Commons? — I think it is, and for this 
obvious reason : the person who is in London has a ready means of knowing what 
is wanted. It is difficult for a person not present in the House of Commons to 
know what the members who move for the returns wish ; I have always found 
it necessary, in order to satisfy the wishes of the House, to make out some sketch 
of the return in London before it goes over. There would otherwise be risk oi 
altogether disappointing the wishes of the person who moved it, by the erroneous 
judgment which might be formed in Ireland from the mere notice that appeared in 
the paper. 

He is asked again, “ Would it not be safer, as a general principle, that it should 
be established that all returns should be furnished with as much quickness and 
with as much accuracy as they can be, and as it is in the power of the officei to 
procure? A. Most assuredly ; but it is a very difficult thing, except in some special 
cases, to get returns accurately and expeditiously sent from Irelund. Do you 
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Right hon. confirm that statement of Sir Charles Flint? — I think (I should say members her 
H - G^ulbwn, know it as well as 1 do) that there is a general inaccuracy in Ireland, which makes 
M 'J' , it more difficult to get returns in a form satisfactory to the House of Commons 
June 8 unless there be a great deal of pains taken. ’ 

5 une i 29. Has not that been very much altered of late ; have not the changes that have 

taken place in the offices there rendered accuracy in future much more likely ? 

Not in returns likely to be called for from other than public officers ; returns are 
moved for and required in Ireland from all sorts of parties, not official persons at 
all : you may send out an order from the House of Commons to several hundred 
persons in Ireland, and every one of those persons will make their return in a form 
so totally different from any other, that unless there was some controlling authority 
here or elsewhere, who coufd put them together, or could give the parties a notice in 
the first instance of the form in which they were to make it, the returns from Ireland 
would come in such a form that nobody could understand them. 

Could not Mr. Gregory have that superintendent under him? — Really if the 
Committee knew what Mr. Gregory had to do during the absence of the chief se- 
cretary, they would say it was impossible for him to attend to those details ; that 
was a great reason that made me anxious to move the London secretary occasion- 
ally to Ireland. 

Is there not one or two clerks in the Treasury here whose duty it is to give direc. 
tions, as for example in those accounts which are called for from Parliament?— 
That applies to all departments in England. 

Might not a clerk with similar duties be appointed under Mr. Gregory in Ireland, 
to do similar duties ? — Yes, of course you might appoint a clerk to do similar duties 
in Ireland ; but the difficulty would be this, that no person who is not in absolute 
communication with the House of Commons can in my opinion clearly state to 
persons in Ireland what it is that the House of Commons want. I do not mean 
to say, gentlemen that move for returns do not do it with every possible care on 
their part, but it is really a difficulty to comprehend the view with which the return 
is required, unless you have some person at head quarters to explain it more in 
detail. I do not think you could do without Sir Charles Flint or a person in his 
situation during the sittings in Parliament. I think it would be a great improvement 
if he accompanied the chief secretary to Ireland during a portion of the summer, 
and thereby both rendered to him assistance in Dublin, and became more compe- 
tent to render him assistance in London. 

Might not the duties required in Ireland similar to those required in England be 
performed by a clerk or clerks under Mr. Gregory, who could accompany the chief 
secretary to Ireland during the sittings of Parliament, to assist him with the duties 
of the Parliamentary business ? — A clerk certainly might do those duties ; but it 
appears to me far more convenient that there should be one person to discharge all 
the duties, than that you should have an additional clerk for watching over the Par- 
liamentary business and returns. 

What other duties are there that the clerk could not perform ?— 1 The same reason 
that induces you to allow an under secretary to the secretary of state appears to me 
to render it necessary that the chief secretary should have some person in whom he 
has confidence, and of more calibre than a clerk. 

You having yourself passed through the office of under-secretary for the 
colonies, are enabled to state to the Committee that the duties of such office are 
precisely analogous to that of the under secretary in the department in this coun- 
try ? — I should think, as nearly as the nature of the business admits, they are. The 
under secretary for the colonies is an office of extreme personal labour ; at least 
during the time I filled it, when I was the only one, it was so. 

Are there not many cases in which the under secretary of state for the colonies 
would be authorized and justified in acting from his own judgment, in which 
Sir Charles Flint would not be so authorized ? — An under secretary of state, legally 
and technically speaking, is not authorized to acton his own judgment in any thing; 
but being a person in whom the principal of the office has confidence, and between 
whom and the principal of the office there subsists an intimate and confidential in- 
tercourse, he does undoubtedly take on himself to act of his own authority in cases 
where he thinks he knows what are the views of his principal. In the same man- 
ner Mr. Gregory and Sir Charles Flint would undertake to act in cases in which 
they knew, from their confidential intercourse with the chief secretary, what his 
view of particular questions might be. 

Then do you state there would be the same exercise of judgment by 

a person 
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rson filling the office of Sir Charles Flint as a person filling the office of 
* P 6 Oreaory ; that those t wo offices are analogous ? — It has always appeared so to 
e and I have always considered them as analogous. 
m Sir Charles Flint has also been asked whether, supposing the establishment in 
T land does not at present afford the means, either from the number of persons 
lrC nloved or from the labour that is already cast on the office, of furnishing correct 
e °turns, would not the services of an officer such as Mr. Johnson be more efficient in 
Dublin than they are now in London ?— My own view would be rather that the 
nder secretary should be the travelling officer, and during the absence of the chief 
U retary, and during the non-sitting of Parliament, the clerks should do what is 
Lsential to be done by some person ; I think they could do it without the assist- 
ance of the under secretary, provided that that under secretary was to move back-, 
wards and forwards. 

Sir Charles Flint has also stated, as one of the reasons for the necessity of keep- 
ing up the office of Mr. Johnson, that he has the duty of presenting at the bar of 
the House all the Irish returns ; would it not be equally in the power of the Govern- 
ment to appoint some officer of the English treasury to present those returns?— 
That may be one among many branches of duty, but the chief secretary presents 
many of those returns himself. 

Sir Charles Flint has also been requested to proceed on another head of the 
duties of the Irish office ; he states it to be watching the progress of Irish bills through 
the House and communicating between the chief secretary and his counsel. During 
the time you were in that situation was Sir Charles Flint of any assistance 
to you in watching the progress of bills through the House of Commons, and 
communicating with you and your counsel? — I do not correctly know what is 
meant by watching the progress of Irish business in the House of Commons. One 
useful part of Sir C. Flint’s duty is to keep a register in the Irish office of all the 
Parliamentary proceedings on private and public bills that in any manner affect 
Ireland, and by his doing that he is enabled to bring under the secretary’s notice 
many matters which it is essential that the chief secretary should know, and which 
but for that circumstance would not, I think, come under his cognizance, especially 
those connected with private bills in Ireland, over which I am sure sufficient vigi- 
lance is not exercised, and is not likely to be unless there is some person to bring 
those matters before the secretary. 

You think it necessary that Sir Charles Flint should have a general super- 
intending eye over Parliamentary proceedings, because it will not be possible for 
the chief secretary to attend to all the duties connected with the passing of Irish 
bills ? — I think it necessary that he should exercise, certainly, a superintending eye 



over mem. .... 

In case the chief secretary of Ireland, on passing any Irish bill, wished to intro- 
duce any new clause, would the formation of that new clause necessarily pass 
through the Irish office? — The Irish office, certainly. 

Through Sir Charles Flint, or would they go, in case the Irish secretary had 
occasion "to introduce new clauses into a bill drawn up, would he communicate 
direct with Sir Thomas Tomlins, or through the Irish office with Sir Thomas 
Tomlins ?— Sometimes one and sometimes the other ; much in the same way as at 
present, in the Treasury, I communicate direct with Sir Thomas Tomlins or Mr. 
Dawson, according as may be more convenient at the particular moment. 

Then is it your opinion that the Irish office paying a standing counsel 
400/. a year, and having a Parliamentary agent with a salary, that still it 
is requisite for the chief secretary to have the assistance and co-operation of Sir 
Charles Flint in the Irish office, in order to enable them to draw an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the proper and necessary clauses ? — The duties of the offices that have 
been mentioned are totally distinct and separate: the Parliamentary agent is a person 
who does what is technically necessary to present the bill to the House ; that is, he 
copies out the clauses in the form required by the House of Commons ; he makes 
the amendments ready for the Committees in the House of Commons, and does 
that which is rather a duty of the House than of the office, although it is charged 
on the office : the counsel attends to what requires professional assistance : the 
under secretary in the office exercises, as I said before, that general superintendence 
over all these which is necessary to secure convenience and regularity of proceeding. 

Taking all these parts together, it is your opinion the establishment of the 
Irish office is of such advantage to the conduct of public affairs, that even at 
the present expense it ought to be continued ?— ' That is decidedly my opinion ; 
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I looked into the question when I was chief secretary in Ireland, with a view 
to see how far it could be reduced, and I formed a decided opinion that it was 
essential to retain it. At the same time I thought it would be extremely advan- 
tageous that (the office in Ireland being under handed) the London under secretary 
should, during the summer, proceed with the chief secretary to Ireland, and should 
return with him when he came to London ; and should, by that absence in Ireland 
be rendered even more useful in London than he at present is. Admitting the office 
to remain at the present expense, I do not think you could transact the ne- 
cessary business at a cheaper rate, and I am certain you could not do it so 
conveniently. 

Did not all questions, formerly, respecting the customs, excise, stamps, the post 
office, or do they now, come through the chief secretary’s office ? — I do not think they 
ever came through the chief secretary’s office. 

Matthew Barrington, Esquire, again called in ; and Examined. 

Matt. Barrington, WERE you acquainted with the state of the mountainous district which bounds 

t *- s 1- j the counties of Limerick, Cork and Kerry, before the present roads were made 

through it? — I was. 

Was there any difficulty, at the time you were first acquainted with that district, 
of detecting crime and apprehending offenders there ? — It was almost impossible 
to apprehend any one there; there was an impossibility of getting through the 
mountains, for there were no roads : the disturbances which originated on the 
Courtenay estate were just on the boundary of those mountains ; the mountains of 
Kenturk and Mallow were the other range. 

Was any portion of that district used as a species of asylum for offenders ?— 
Yes ; there were rewards offered by the Government repeatedly for the apprehension 
of persons in that neighbourhood. 

Was it a district in which there was reason to imagine concealed arms were 
deposited ?— I am sure of it; there was no doubt of it; it was the most disturbed 
part of the country. 

Could either military parties or detachments of police execute their duty in that 
district at the period alluded to ?— Certainly not without great difficulty in crossing 
the mountains ; there was no road. There was a party of military at Ballygrennan 
who had their arms taken from them, but they could not pursue the people up into 
the mountain; it was a serjeant’s guard, and they had all their arms taken from 
them ; that was in the neighbourhood of Mr. Steffaly’s house. 

What has been the effect of opening those roads? — It has given the greatest 
facility in pursuing offenders, and has increased the value of the land very much. 
There was an instance where the Government offered a reward for the apprehension 
of Kirby, who was a principal in the murder of Mara ; he was pursued by Mr. 
Voakes’s police into the mountains between Newport and Thurles, and he escaped 
across the mountains ; since then there has been a road made there. 
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5 June 1829. 



Veneris, 12 ° die Junii, 1829. 

James Saurin , Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

James Saurin, WHAT office do you fill?— I am Chairman of the Board of Inland Navigation 
in Ireland. 5 

12 June 1829. How long have you filled that office ? — I have filled that office, I think, about 
four years ; I have been at the board a considerable time longer than that. 

Have the goodness to inform the Committee what separate lines of navigation 
are now' under the control of the board ? — The lines of navigation now under the 
immediate control of the board, consist of the Upper Shannon navigation, about 
30 miles, I think, in extent ; the Lower Shannon or Limerick navigation, con- 
sisting of about 12 miles; and the Lake navigation, from Limerick very near to 
Portumna ; the Newry navigation, consisting of about 20 miles, I think ; and 

the 
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the Tyrone Canal, consisting of about five or six miles ; those are the navigations 
immediately under the management of the board. 

\re you aware of a Bill which has been brought into Parliament this year 
respecting the Newry navigation ? — Yes, I have seen the Bill. 

What is the effect of that Bill with respect to the duties of the Board of Inland 
Navigation as affecting the Newry canal ? — If the Bill passes in the shape I saw it, 
the Newry canal will pass from the hands of our board into the hands of 
a corporation upon certain conditions, upon their executing certain terms which 
are required by the Bill. 

In the event of those terms being executed, are the Committee to understand 
that the Limerick navigation and the L T pper Shannon navigation alone will remain 
in the hands of your board ? — Yes. 

Have there not been some further duties of a different character of late cast 
upon the Board of Navigation ? — Yes. 

Have the goodness to state when those duties commenced and of what nature 
they are? — The Board of Inland Navigation have been a board of control over 
the affairs of the expenditure of the Royal Canal Company for about 1 1 or 
12 years, by special Act of Parliament, and they are also Commissioners for super- 
intending Public Roads, under the Act of 6th Geo. IV. 

What species of control is exercised by the Directors of the Inland Navigation 
over the affairs of the Royal Canal ? — The court of directors of the Royal Canal 
cannot demise, or alienate, or dispose of any of their property without the 
consent of the board of control ; the state of their works is sent in quarterly t o 
the board, and their half-yearly accounts regularly submitted to the board of 
control, previously to their being permitted to make any dividends upon their 
stock each half year. 

What are the duties executed by your board, with respect to roads ? — Our board 
is a board for the maintenance of public roads ; we have not been employed in 
making roads ; but a eertain number of roads, that have been made by public money, 
have been handed over to the Board of Inland Navigation ; and the Lord Lieutenant 
advances a sum of money to the credit of our board, and we keep those roads in 
repair at our discretion, laying out what we consider fit and proper to keep them in 
repair ; and when we have kept the roads in repair, previous to each assizes, we 
send in a letter to the secretary to the government, stating that we have expended 
a certain sum for each county, on the roads, and the Lord Lieutenant is then empow- 
ered by the Act, to write to the grand jury to inform them thereof, and they present 
for the amount. 

Have you been able to compare the result of your repair of those roads, with the 
usual expenses in the ordinary system of grand jury presentments ? — Except by com- 
mon report we do not know what the sums usually expended by the grand jury have 
been; but we know what we have expended ourselves. I think from 8 d. to 96?. 
a perch of seven yards, the roads have cost us on the average. 

Are the Committee to understand that the principle on which you maintain your 
roads, is to prevent them getting out of repair; whereas the presentment system is 
to repair them when they are out of repair ? — Precisely so ; our system is to prevent 
their getting out of repair. 

Have you any doubt that system leads to greater economy than the grand jury 
system?— I have no doubt it does; I do not mean to say that our board do not 
expend a larger sum than the grand juries ; but I say, taking the state of the roads 
from the reports we have received from engineers, and different persons in the 
country, our roads are in a much better state of repair ; and I have heard the same 
from the country gentlemen who have come from those parts. 

How do you carry those repairs into effect? — We, in general, carry those repairs 
into effect by the appointment of a superintendent to a certain district of roads, 
overseers employed by him, and the system of day labour. 

How do you pay your superintendent ? — We pay an annual salary; we have one 
superintendent in the county of Clare, w’ho has a district of 1 10 miles of road ; and 
we have another superintendent on the roads in the south, comprizing Cork, Kerry, 
and Limerick, who has 1 20 or 1 30 miles of road, and these two men have each 
150/. a year. 
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Is their salary over and above the 8 d. a perch ? — No ; it is all included. 

Have they any travelling expenses ?— No ; there is also a pay clerk in each dis- 
trict, who has a salary of 60 /. a year. 

The superintend ant has nothing to say to paying? — He has not ; they are kept 
quite distinct ; the returns for labourers are sent by the overseers to the superin- 
tendent, who checks them every fortnight or three weeks, they are then sent up t 0 
the board in Dublin, for audit and inspection, and when audited there, they are 
sent back to the pay clerks, with money to proceed through the district and pay 
the men. 

What check have you on those payments ?— -We have pay lists, a sort of printed 
pay list, and the overseers put down the labourers names in the pay list, and when 
they are taken to be paid by the pay clerk, he makes each man write his name in 
his own hand writing, if he can, or make his mark, if he is a marksman, opposite 
his name in the abstract, which is a certificate for his having received the money. 

Could you introduce the system of paying every fourth week? — We have latterly 
introduced the system of paying every three weeks ; we at first paid every fort- 
night.' 

Have the men been satisfied with the extension of the time ? — Quite satisfied, 
from what we have heard. 

Would it not be still advantageous to extend it another week, so as to make 
a regular settlement every fourth week of all your accounts? — We had that in con- 
templation at one time, and we consulted our engineer, Mr. ICillaly, and he thought 
it better not at present. 

Are any of the gentlemen who constitute the Board of Inland Navigation, engi- 
neers, or brought up with engineering knowledge ?— No, with the exception of 
Mr. Ratcliffe, who was originally brought up as an engineer in the military, but he 
left the service. 

Neither of the other gentlemen have been brought up as engineers? — No. 

In matters of engineering which are brought before you, you apply to your 
professional engineers? — Yes, to Mr. Killaly and Mr. Brownrigg, who are very 
experienced engineers, and we take their opinion upon the subject. 

Were those roads in a good state when they were given up to you? — Yes. 

Do you consider them well constructed ? — Yes, I consider them mostly well 
constructed. 

What are their widths? — They vary from iG to 24 feet ; I think 18 is about the 
medium. 

Are they in any way protected from injury from floods and torrents? — Yes; in 
general they have been very well executed. 

Are they of a stronger character than the common country roads ?— I should 
conceive they are; the road executed by Mr. Killaly and Mr. Griffith have been 
uncommonly well executed ; some of those in the west of Ireland have not been in 
so satisfactory a state. 

By whom were they executed ? — By Mr, Nimmo ; what I mean to say is, that 
they had been given up in detached portions unconnected with each other ; we have 
been obliged to adopt a different system as to those from that I have just stated, 
we have been obliged to put them under contractors. 

Was not there a plan of road to go from Galway, by a place called Clifden to 
Westport? — That road has never been put under our board. 

Do the Directors visit those roads ? — No, never ; our engineers go down and 
report to us. 

In your experience, if it were desirable to place under your board considerable 
proportions of the mail-coach roads in Ireland, are you of opinion you could conduct 
them as effectually as you have conducted those now under your board? — I think 
so, with an increase of establishment ; we have had no increase whatever to our 
establishment with these roads. 

You think you could apply the principle upon which you have superintended 
the roads now under your care to roads of great traffic? — I have no doubt wc 
could. 

Might not that principle of advance on the part of Government, and repayment 
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the counties afterwards, be introduced on a plan of embracing the great public 

b y 7 g .p I do not see why it should not ; we have between two and three hundred 

r0 ? 0 f roa d under our board now in that sort of way. I should wish to make an 
"bservation, that an impression may have been made upon the Committee, subject 
° a comparison of the amount of mileage which this board swallows up with the 
whole estimate ; I conceive that if the duties of the board were altogether confined 
to the disbursement of the estimate, it is too large a sum to expend for the purpose, 

haps but the duties of the board are not confined to that, as I have already 
*tated, and besides those roads and bridges, and this board of control, I have 
mentioned, the board have a great deal of their time occupied in references from 
Government, a considerable part of their time has been employed in the last two 
or three years on references from Government, on application on various subjects 
connected with inland navigation. 

It appears from a paper which has been laid before the Committee that the board 
metinthe year 1828, one hundred and fifty-eight times; can you state what attend- 
ance there was on those occasions ? — Those were almost all full boards, but there 
have been various other attendances of one member or two members. 

Where do they meet ? — In Merrion-street, Dublin. 

How long does the sitting last? — Sometimes three hours, sometimes longer, just 
as the business requires. 

The object for which the board was originally appointed is altogether at an end, 
and the superintending the application of half a million of money voted by the 
Irish Parliament? — Yes, it was originally formed for the purpose of laying out the 
various lines of inland navigation, to the amount of several hundred thousand pounds. 

Have not a great number of plans been laid before the Commissioners respecting 
the inland navigation of Ireland ? — Yes, they have been laid before us, surveyed 
and reported upon by us to Government. 

In different parts of Ireland ? — Yes, plans which if executed, would amount t% 
several hundred thousand pounds. 

Was not it the opinion of the Commissioners that those plans would be of utility 
to the country, if adopted ?— Some of them were recommended strongly. 

Were those that were recommended carried into effect? — Very few of them 
were. 

After the Newry Canal Bill becomes law, it would then appear, as far as your 
duties are connected with the three lines of inland navigation, there would be an ex- 
penditure of less than 2,000/. a year on your hands, and that the annual expense of 
officers of the establishment would amount to about 4,800/. a year; has it occurred to 
you that any reduction could be made on the amount of the establishment? — The only 
thing that occurs to me is, perhaps there might be a reduction of one of our engineers, 
in case no new duties of laying out any new lines of canal were laid on the board. 

Have you ever had more than two engineers, when the duties of the board were 
so extensive? — No; I believe there have always been two; but I conceive if 
a vacancy occurred it might be expedient not to fill it up. 

How many commissioners form a quorum ? — Three ; the board consists of four, 
and three must always be there ; there must be three always in Dublin. 

What are the duties of the secretary, that person appearing to receive a salary 
of 500 /. a year? — To take down the minutes and proceedings of the board, and to 
write the letters. 

What are the duties of the accountant?— The accountant has very heavy duties 
to perform ; he keeps accounts with all the different pay clerks and persons in the 
country. 

Do not you conceive that in the reduced duties which are thrown upon your 
board those two offices might be united? — No; I conceive that the duties imposed 
upon the accountant by the roads and bridges, increase his labour so much that 
he is quite incapable of attending to any other business. 

How many clerks are there in the office ? — Three. 

Has that number been augmented, or have the salaries been augmented ? No, 
there has been no augmentation within my recollection, the duties of the accountant 
have become so heavy we have been obliged to put one of the clerks into his 
office to assist him. 
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When the Newry navigation is taken from your board, the Committee under- 
stand that the expenses connected with that navigation will also cease to be matter 
of charge on your part ? — Certainly. 

The Tyrone is not involved in that Bill ?— I believe not ; the Bill at first went to 
involve the Tyrone, but that was excluded from the Bill. 

Will the Ulster canal come under your board? — No ; there is a special Bill fo* 
that. 
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